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J Esiarted for Moscow ten days before 
\\ the date set for the coronation, leav- 
ing Berlin at midnight,and when the chief 
of the wagon-lit woke us at seven the next 
morning we were within fifteen minutes 
of the custom-house. 

It was raining, and outside of the wet 
window-panes miles of dark green grass 
were drawn over little hills as far as the 
eye could see. No houses, no people, no 
eattle, no living thing of any kind moved 
under the low dark skies or rose from the 
sodden prairie. 

It was a gloomy picture of emptiness 
and desolation, a landscape without char- 
acter or suggestion, and as I surveyed it 
sleepily I had a disappointed feeling of 
being cheated in having come so far to 
find that the Russian steppes were merely 
our Western prairie. But even as this 


was in my mind the scene changed, and 
lived with meaning and significance, for 
as the train rushed on there rose out of 
the misty landscape a tall white pillar 
pair 


in bold black stripes. And I knew 
lled to Germany and to all the 
vorld, ‘‘So far can you go, and 
no r,” and that we had crossed into 
the domain of the Great White Czar. It 
must be a fine thing to ‘‘own your own 
home,” as the real-estate advertisements 
are constantly urging one to do, and it 
must give a man a sensation of pride to 
see the surveyors’ stakes at the corners of 
his town site or homestead holding, and 
to know that all that lies within those 
stakes belongs to him, but imagine what 
it must be to stake out the half of Eu- 
rope, planting your painted posts from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Pacific, from the 
borders of Austria and Hungary down to 
the shores of the Black Sea, to the Pa- 
mirs, in the very face of the British out- 
posts, and on to China, saying, as it were, 
‘*Keep out, please; this belongs to me.” 
Trowbridge came with me because he 
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was going to the coronation in any event, 
and because he could speak Russian. I 
had heard him speak French, German, 
and Italian when we had first met at 
Florence, and so I asked him to go with 
me to Moscow as an assistant correspond- 
ent of the New York paper I was to rep- 
resent. He made an admirable associate, 
and it was due to him and his persuasive 
manner when dealing with Russian offi- 
cials that I was permitted eventually to 
witness the coronation. It came out la- 
ter, however, that his Russian was limit- 
ed to a single phrase, which reflected on 
the ancestors of the person to whom it 
was addressed, and as I feared the result 
of this, I forbade his using it, and his 
Russian, in consequence, was limited to 
‘how much?” *‘ tea,” and ‘‘caviare,” so 
one might say that we spoke the lan- 
guage with equal fluency. 

We had a sealed letter from the Rus- 
sian ambassador at Washington to the 
custom-house people, and we gave it toa 
very smart-looking officer in a long gray 
overcoat and a flat white cap. He glanced 
over it, and over our heads at the dismal 
landscape, and said, ‘‘We expected you 
last night at one o'clock,” and left us 
wondering. We differed in opinion as to 
whether he really had known that we 
were coming, or whether he made the 
same remark to every one who crossed 
the border, in order to give him to under- 
stand that he and his movements were 
now a matter of observation and concern 
to the Russian government. 

As a matter of fact, 1 imagine the Rus- 
sian government takes the stranger with- 
in its gates much less seriously than he 
does himself. The visiting stranger likes 
to believe that he is giving no end of 
trouble to a dozen of the secret police; 
that, sleeping or waking, le is surrounded 
by spies. 
to his visit, and makes a good story to tell 
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when he goes home. It may be that for 
reasons of their own the Russian police 
help to encourage him in this belief, but 
that they spy upon every stranger who 
comes to see their show cities seems hard- 
ly probable. And if the stranger thinks 
he is being watched he will beliave him- 
self just as well as though he were being 
watched, and the result, so far as the po- 
lice are concerned, is the same. 

All the places in the fast trains had been 
engaged for many days before, so that 
we were forced into a very slow one, and 
as the line was being constantly cleared 
to make way for the cars of imperial blue 
that bore princes and archdukes and spe- 
cial ambassadors, we were three days and 
three nights on our way to Moscow. But 
it was an interesting journey in spite of 
its interminable length, and in spite of 
the monotonous landscape through which 
we crawled; and later, in looking back to 
it and comparing its lazy progress with 
the roar and rush and the suffocating 
crowds of the coronation weeks, it seem- 
ed a most peaceful and restful experi- 
ence. 

The land on either side of the track 
was as level as our Western prairie, but 
broken here and there with woods of 
trembling birch and dark fir trees. Scat- 
tered villages lay at great distances from 
one another, and almost even with the soil, 
their huts of logs and mud seldom stand- 
ing higher than one story, and with doors 
so low that a tall man could enter them 
only by stooping. 

Between these log houses were roads 
which the snow and rain had changed 
into rivers of mud, and which seemed to 
lead to nowhere, but to disappear from off 
the face of the earth as soon as they had 
reached the last of each group of huts. 
There were no stores nor taverns nor town- 
halls visible from the car windows, such 
as one sees on our Western prairie. In- 
stead there were always the same low- 
roofed huts of logs painted brown, the 
church of two stories in the centre, the 
wide muddy road straggling down to the 
station, the fields where men and women 
ploughed the rich chocolate-colored soil, 
and, overhead, countless flocks of crows 
that swept like black clouds across the sky. 
When the villages ceased the marshes 
began, and from them tall heron and bit- 
tern rose and sailed heavily away, an- 
swering the shrill whistle of the locomo- 
tive with their hoarse, melancholy cries. 
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There are probably no two kinds of bird 
so depressing in every way as are the 
heron and the crow, and they seemed t 

typify the whole country between Alex 
androv and Moscow, where, in spite o/ 
the sun that shone brilliantly and th: 
bright moist green of the grass, there was 
no sign of movement or mirth or plea 
sure, but, instead, a hopeless, dreary si 
lence, and the marks of an unceasing 
struggle for the bare right to exist. 

The railroad stations were the only 
bright spots on our horizon. They stood 
in bunches of aspen and birch trees, sur- 
rounded by neat white palings, and in- 
side there were steaming samovars bril|- 
iantly burnished, and countless kinds of 
hors @doeuvres in little dishes on clean 
linen cloths, and innumerable bottles of 
vodki, and caviare fresh from the river, 
in large tin buckets. As we never knew 
when we should arrive at the next sta- 
tion, we ate something at each one, in 
order that we might be sure of that much 
at least, and, in consequence, my chief 
recollection of travelling in Russia is hot 
tea, which we scalded ourselves in drink- 
ing, and cold caviare, and waiters in high 
boots, who answered our inquiries as to 
how long the train stopped by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Beefsteak,” and dashing off delig)it- 
edly to bring it. 

At every cross-road there were little 
semi-official stations, with the fences and 
gates around them painted with the black 
and white stripes of the government, tlie 
whole in charge of a woman, who stood 
in the road witlr-a green flag held out 
straight in front of her. In Russia they 
feed the locomotive engines with wood as 
well as coal, and long before we reached 
a station we would know that we were 
approaching it by the piles of kindling 
heaped up on either side of the tracks for 
over a mile, so that the country had the 
appearance of one vast ]lumber-yard. 

These piles of wood, and the black and 
white striped fences, and the frequent 
spectacle of a lonely child guarding one 
poor cow or a half-starved horse, with no 
other sign of life within miles of them, 
were the three things which seemed to us 
to be the most conspicuous and character- 
istic features of the eight hundred miles 
that stretch from the German border to 
the ancient capital. 

All that we saw of the moujiks was at 
the stations, where they were gathered in 
silent, apathetic groups to watch the train 
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eome and go. The men were of a fine 
peasant type, big-boned and strong-look 
ing, with sad, unenlightened faces. They 
neither laughed nor joked, as loungers 
around the railroad stations are wont to 
do at home, but stood staring, with their 





others were wrapped closely in long linen 
bandages, and bound with thongs of raw- 
hide or plaited straw. All the men had 
the inevitable flat cap, which seems to be 
the national badge of Russia, and their 
hair was long and clipped off evenly in a 
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hands tucked in their sleeves, watching 
the voyagers with a humble, distressed 
look, like that of an uncomprehending 
dumb animal. 

They all wore long, greasy coats of 
sheepskin, cut in closely at the waist and 
spreading out like a frock to below their 
knees; on their feet the more well-to-do 
wore boots. The legs and feet of the 


MOSCOW. 


line with their shoulders. The women 
dressed exactly like the men, with the 
same long sheepskin coats and high 
boots, so that it was only possible to dis- 
tinguish them by the kerchief each wore 
round her head. They were short and 
broad in stature, and so much smaller 
than their husbands and sons that they 
seemed to belong to another race, and 
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none of them either in face or figure 
showed any marked trace of feminine 
grace or beauty. 

Beyond Poland the Hebrew type, there 
prevalent, disappeared, of course, and the 
population seemed to be divided into two 
classes—those that wore a uniform and 
those that wore the sheepskin coat. But 
the greater number wore the uniform. 
There were so many of these, and they 
crowded each other so closely, that all the 
men of the nation seemed to spend their 
lime in saluting somebody, and to enjoy 
doing it so much that when no one passed 
for some time whom they could reason- 
ably salute, they saluted some one of equal 
rank to themselves. .It seemed to be the 
national attitude. 

‘* In this country,” a man told us, * it is 
well to remember that every one is either 
master or slave. And he is likely to take 
whichever position you first assign to him.” 
Stated baldly, that sounds absurd, but in 
practice we found that it held good toa 
certain degree. If the stranger approach- 
es the Russian official—and everybody is 
some sort of an official—politely and hat 
in hand, the Russian at once assumes an 
air of authority over him; but if he takes 
the initiative, and treats the official as a 
public servant, he accepts that position, 
and serves him so far as his authority ex- 
tends, 

Moscow proved to be a city of enor- 
mous extent, spread out widely over 
many low hills, with houses of two sto- 
ries and streets of huge round cobble- 
stones. The houses are of stucco, topped 
with tin roofs painted green, and the bare 
public squares and lack of municipal 
buildings and of statues in public places 
give Moscow the undecorated, uneared-for, 
look of Constantinople, or of any other 
half-barbariec capital where the city seems 
not to have been built with design, but to 
have grown up of itself and to have spread 
as it pleased. 

The Kremlin, of which so much was 
written at the time of the coronation, is 
no part of the city proper. It is in it, but 
not of it. It is a thing alone, unlike the 
rest of Moscow; nor, indeed, is it like any 
other city in the world. Its great jagged 
walls encompass churehes, arsenals, pal- 
aces, and convents of an architecture bor- 
rowed from India and Asia and the Eu- 
rope of the Middle Ages; it is as though 
the Tower of London, the Houses of Par- 
liament, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, 
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and the Knightsbridge Barracks 
all huddled together on the Thames 
Embankment and shut in with monster 
walls, leaving the rest of London an un 

picturesque waste of shops of stucco, and 
of churches with gilded domes instead of 
spires, separated by narrow and rouglily 
hewn highways. If a high wall were 
built around the lower part of New York 
city, and across it at. Rector Street, form- 
ing a triangle to the Battery, the extent 
of the ground it would cover would about 
equal that shut in by the ramparts of the 
Kremlin. 

At the time of the coronation the ar- 
teries of the great sprawling city that lies 
about this fortress were choked with hun- 
dreds of thousands of strange people. 
These people were never at rest; they ap- 
parently never slept nor relaxed, but turn- 
ed night into day and day into night,and 
formed a seething, bubbling mixture of 
human beings, the like of which perhaps 
never before has been brought together 
in one place. 

There were hundreds of thousands of 
Russian peasants who slept in the streets; 
there were tens of thousands of Russian 
soldiers who slept under canvas in the 
surrounding plains; there were princes 
in gold and plate-glass carriages of state; 
Russian generals seated behind black 
horses, driven three abreast, that never 
went at a slower pace than a gallop, so 
that the common people fell over one 
another to get out of danger; there 
were ambassadors and governors of prov- 
inces, and all their wonderfully costumed 
suites; bare-kneed Highlanders and bare 
kneed Servians; Mongolians in wrappers 
of fur and green brocade, with monster 
muffs for hats; proud little Japanese sol- 
diers in smart French uniforms; Germans 
with spiked helmets; English diplomats 
in top hats and frock-coats, as though 
they were in Piceadilly; Italian officers 
with five-pointed stars on their collars 
and green cocks’ feathers in their patent- 
leather sombreros; Hungarian nobles in 
fur-trimmed satins; maharajals from the 
Punjab and southern India in tall tur- 
bans of silk; and masters of ceremonies 
and dignitaries of the Russian court in 
golden uniforms and with ostrich feathers 
in their cocked hats. And all of these 
millions of people were crowding each 
other, pushing and hurrying and worry- 
ing, each breathing more than his share of 
air and taking up more than his share of 
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earth, and each of them feverish, excited, 
overworked, and underfed, and thinking 
only of himself and of his own duties— 
whether his duty was to leave cards at 
some prince's door, or to risk his life in 
hanging a row of lamps to a minaret in 
the skies; whether it was to meet an ar- 
riving archduke at the railroad station, 
or to beg his ambassador for places for 
himself and his wife on a grand stand. 
Imagine a city with its every street as 
densely crowded as was the Midway 
Plaisance at the Chicago Fair, and with 
as different races of people, and then add 
to that a Presidential convention, with its 
brass bands, banners, and delegates, and 
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send into that at a gallop not one Prin- 
cess Eulalie—who succeeded in upsetting 
the entire United States during the short 
time she was in it—but several hundred 
Princesses Eulalie and crown - princesses 
and kings and governors and aides-de- 
camp, all of whom together fail to make 
any impression whatsoever on the city 
of Moscow, and then march seventy thou- 
sand soldiers, fully armed, into that mob, 
and light it with a million colored lamps, 
and place it under strict martial law, and 
vou have an idea of what Moscow was 
like at the time of the coronation. 

There were probably some one or two 
of that great crush who enjoyed the coro- 
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nation ceremonies, but they enjoyed them 
best, as every one else does now, in per- 
spective; at the time there was too much 
to do and too little time in which to do it 
—even though the sun did rise at mid- 
night in order to give us a few more 
hours of day—for any one to breathe 
regularly or to feel at peace. 

The moujik who repaired the streets 
may possibly, in his ignorance, have en- 
vied the visiting prince as he dashed over 
the stones which the moujik had just laid 
down with his bare hands; but the prince 
had probably been standing several hours 
in a padded uniform, with nothing to eat 
and nothing to smoke, and was going back 
to his embassy to jump into another pad- 
ded uniform and to stand for a few hours 
longer, until, as he drove back again, 
and saw the moujik stretched for the 
night on his pile of cobble-stones, he prob- 
ably envied him and said, ‘‘ Look at that 
lazy dog sleeping peacefully, while I must 
put on my fourth uniform to-day, and 
stand up in tight boots at a presentation of 
felicitations and at a court ball at which 
no one is allowed to dance.” In those 
days you could call no man happy unless 
you knew thie price he paid for his happi- 
ness. 

A large number of the people in Mos- 
cow at that time might have been di- 
vided into two classes: those who were 
there officially, and who had every min- 
ute of their stay written out for them, 
and who longed for a moment's rest; and 
those who were there unofficially, and 
who worried themselves and every one 
over them in trying to see the same func- 
tions and ceremonies from which tle offi- 
cials were as sincerely anxious to be ex- 
cused. As a rule, when the visitor first 
arrived in Moscow he found enough of 
interest in the place itself to content him, 
and did not concern himself immediately 
with the ceremonies or court balls; he 
considered, rightly enough, that the deco- 
rations in the streets and the congress of 
strange people from all parts of the world 
which he saw about him formed a specta- 
ele which in itself repaid him for his 
journey. He found the city hung with 
thousands of flags and banners; with Ve- 
netian masts planted at the street corners 
and in the open squares; with rows of 
flags on ropes, hiding the sky as complete- 
ly as do the clothes that swing on lines 
from the back windows of New York ten- 
ements. The streets were tunnels of col- 
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ored bunting by day and valleys of col- 
ored lights by night; false fagades of 
electric bulbs had been built before the 
palaces, theatres, and the more important 
houses, and colored glass bowls in the 
forms of gigantic stars and crowns and 
or in letters that spelled the 
names of the young Czar and Czarina, 
were reared high in the air, su that they 
burned against the darkness like pieces of 
stationary fireworks. 

There were miles and miles of these 
necklaces of lamps, and people in strange 
costumes and uniforms moved between 
them, with their faces now illuminated, 
as though by the sun’s rays, by great 
wheels of revolving electric-light bulbs, 
and now dyed red or blue or green, as 
though they were figures in a ballet on 
the stage. 

But the visitor who was quite satisfied 
with this free out-of-door illumination at 
night, or with wandering around, Baede- 
ker in hand, by day, soon learned that 
there were other sights to see beliind doors 
which were not free, and access to which 
could not be bought with roubles, and 
he at once joined the vast army of the 
discontented. Sometimes he wanted one 
thing, and again another; it might be 
that he aspired only toa seat on a tribune 
from which to watch the parade pass, or 
it might be that he longed for an invi- 
tation to a ball at the French Embassy ; 
but, whatever it was, he made life a tor- 
ment to himself and to his official repre- 
sentative until he obtained it. The story 
of the struggles of the visitors to the 
coronation to be present at this or that 
ceremony would fill many pages in itself; 
and it might, if truthfully set down, 
make humorous reading now. But it 
was a desperate business then, and heart- 
burnings and envy and all uncharitable- 
ness ruled when Mrs. A. was invited to a 
state dinner and Mrs. B. was not, or when 
an aide-de-camp obtained a higher place 
on the tribune than did any of his brother 
officers. 

There was what was called a court list, 
or the distinguished strangers’ list, and 
that was the root of all the evil; for when 
the visitor succeeded in getting his name 
on that list his struggles were at an end, 
and he saw at least half of all there was 
to see, and received large engraved cards 
from the Emperor, and his soul was at 
peace. 

And it may be considered a tribute to 
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the personal regard in which our minis- 
ter is held in St. Petersburg that he was 
able to place more of his countrymen on 
that list than were the ambassadors of 
any other country. It might be urged 
that several of these étrangers de distinc- 
tion from the United States had never 
been heard of at home until they got 
their names upon that list, but that is the 
more reason why they should feel grate- 
ful to a minister who had sufficient in- 
fluence with the Russian court to do well 
by those who had never done very well 
by themselves. 

Much was written, previous to the for- 
mal entrance of the Czar into Moscow, of 
the precautions which were being taken 
to guard against any attack upon his per- 
son, and this feature of the procession was 
dwelt upon so continually that it assumed 
an importance which it did not deserve. 
Moscow is the holy city of Russia, and the 
Czar, as the head of the Orthodox Church, 
was, as a matter of fact, in greater safety 
while there than he might have been in 
any other part of his empire. The people 
of Moscow are, outwardly at least, most 
fervently religious; the daily routine of 
their lives is filled with devotional exer- 
cises, and the symbols of their Church 
hang in each room of each house, and are 
not only before their eyes, but in their 
minds as well. For no devout Russian 
enters even a shop without showing def- 
erence to the shrine which is sure to be 
fastened in some one of its four corners, 
and in the streets he is confronted at ev- 
ery fifty yards of his progress by other 
shrines and altars set in the walls and by 
churches, so that in his walks abroad he 
is so constantly engaged in the exercise 
of crossing himself or of removing his 
cap that it is more accurate to say of him 
that his prayers are occasionally inter- 
rupted than that he frequently stops to 
pray. You will see a porter who is stag- 
gering under a heavy burden stop and 
put it down upon the pavement and re- 
peat his prayers before he picks it up 
again, and he will do this three or four 
times in the course of half an hour's walk ; 
troops of cavalry come to a halt and re- 
move their hats and pray while passing 
a church; and when the bells ring, even 
the policeman standing in the middle of 
the street, splattered by mud and threat- 
ened by galloping droschkas, crosses him- 
self and repeats his prayers bareheaded, 
while you try vainly to imagine a police- 


man on Broadway taking off his helmet 
and doing the same thing. In the res 
taurants there is a like show of devo- 
tion on the part of the waiters, who stand 
beside your table muttering a prayer to 
themselves, while you allow your food to 
grow cold rather than interrupt them. 

This illustrates the reverential feeling of 
the people who welcomed the Czar, whom 
they regard as the living representative 
of the Church on earth; so, naturally, his 
chief protection came not from his detec- 
tives, but from this feeling for him in the 
hearts of his subjects. 

But in a gathering of four hundred 
thousand people, anywhere in the world, 
there is likely to be a madman or two. 
President Carnot and President Faure, 
who could not be called autocratic rulers, 
found that this was so, and it was against 
the possibility of this chance madman, 
and not through any distrust of the mass 
of the Russian people, that precautions 
were taken. 

Almost every function connected with 
the Czar’s coronation was described on the 
official programme as ‘‘solennel”; even 
the banquets were solemn, and the en- 
trance of the Czar and his progress from 
outside the gates to the Kremlin within 
was more than solemn; it was magnifi- 
cent, imposing, and beautiful, and in its 
historical value and in its pomp and state- 
liness without comparison. Those who 
expected to see the splendor of a half- 
barbaric court found a pageant in which 
no detail was in bad taste, and those who 
came prepared to exclaim at all they saw 
sat hushed in wonder. It was as solemn 
a spectacle as the annual progress of the 
Pope through the Church of St. Peter, as 
beautiful as a picture of fairyland, and as 
significant in its suggestion of hidden 
power as a moving line of battle-ships. 
For an hour and a half the procession 
passed like a panorama of majesty and 
wealth and beauty, and as silently as a 
dream, while all about it the air was 
broken by the booming of cannon as 
though the city were besieged, and the 
clashing of bells, and the curious moan- 
ing cheer of the Russian people. In this 
procession were the representatives of 
what had once been eighteen separate 
governments, each of which now bowed 
in allegiance to the Russian Emperor. 
They appeared in their national costumes 
and with their own choice of arms, and 
they represented amongst them a hun- 
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dred millions of people, and each of them 
bore himself as though his chief pride was 
that he owed allegiance to a young man 
twenty-eight years old,a young man who 
never would be seen by his countrymen 
in the distant provinces from which he 
came, to whom the Czar was but a name 
and a symbol, but a symbol to which they 
prayed, and for which they were prepared 
to give up their lives. 

Among these people, whose place was 
in the van of the procession, were the tall 
Cossacks in long scarlet tunics, their 
breasts glittering with silver cartridge- 
eases, and their heads surmounted with 
huge turbans of black Astrakhan; dwarf- 
ish soldiers from Finland, short and squat 
like Esquimaux; yellow-faced Tartars in 
furs, and Mongolians in silver robes; 
wild-eyed, long-haired horsemen from 


Yoorkistan and the Pamirs, with spear 


points as long as a sword'blade; and the 
gentlemen of the Chevaliers Gardes and 
of the Garde a Cheval, in coats of ivory- 
white with silver breastplates, and hel- 
mets of gold on which perched the double 
eagle of Russia in burnished silver. 

Behind these came many open carriages 
of gold lined with searlet velvet, in which 
sat the ministers of the court, holding 
their wands of office, and after them ser- 
vants of the Emperor’s household on foot 
in gold-laced coats and white silk stock- 
ings and white wigs; masters of horse 
rode beside them, with coats all of gold, 
both back and front, and with sleeves and 
collars of gold; and behind them the most 
picturesque feature of the whole pageant, 
the bronzed, fiercely bearded huntsmen 
of the Emperor, the men who throttle the 
wolves with their bare hands until the 
dogs rush in and pull them down, dress- 
ed in high boots and green coats, and 
armed with long glittering knives; fol- 
lowing them were gigantic negroes in 
baggy trousers and scarlet jackets —a 
relic of the days of Catherine — whose 
duty it is to guard with their lives the en- 
trance to the royal bedchamber; and af- 
ter them footmen dressed as you see them 
in the old prints, with ostrich plumes and 
tall wands—descendants of the time when 
a footman ran on foot before his master’s 
carriage and did not ride comfortably on 
the box-seat. 

After these, beneath the fluttering flags 
and between the double row of fifty thou- 
sand glittering bayonets, and under as 
bright a sun as ever shone, came a re- 
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splendent group of mounted men in uni- 
forms that differed in everything save 
magnificence, and in the fact that over 
the breast of each was drawn the blue 
sash of the Order of St. Andrew, whic], 
only those of royal blood may wear. 
These riders were the grand-dukes of 
Russia, the visiting heirs-apparent and 
princes, and the dukes and archdukes 
from England, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
and Austria—from all over the world. 
from the boy Prince of Montenegro to 
the boy Prince of Siam. 

They rode without apparent order, al- 
though their places were as fixed as the 
stars in their orbits, and they formed the 
most remarkable mounted escort that this 
century has seen; and in front of them, 
riding quite alone, and dressed more sim- 
ply than any one in the procession, came 
the young Czar, turning his face slightly 
from side to side, and with his white- 
gloved hand touching his Astrakhan cap. 
The house-tops rocked and the sidewalks 
seemed to surge and sway with waving 
caps and upraised hands, and the groan- 
ing, awe-struck cheer rose to one great 
general acclamation which drowned tlie 
bells and the booming cannon. 

But it rose still higher when, following 
the Czar’s escort of princes, came the 
Dowager Empress. It was she who was 
more loudly greeted than either the Em- 
peror or the Czarina, for the people have 
loved her longer, and she has made them 
worship her through many acts of clem- 
ency and kindness, and perhaps far more 
than all else through her devotion to her 
husband during his six months’ illness, 
when she sat day and night at his bed- 
side. 

Behind the Dowager Empress came tlie 
state carriage of the Czarina. It was 
drawn by eight snow-white horses in 
trappings of broad red morocco leatlier, 
covered with heavy gold mountings. The 
harness had been made in Paris, and the 
gold had been engraved in the Rue de la 
Paix. Each horse, that would have pre- 
ferred a mouthful of oats, ground his 
teeth on a gold bit as big around as a 
man’s thumb, and as delicately chased 
and engraved as a monogram on a watch, 
and wore ostrich feathers on his. head, and 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of harness on 
his back. The ten different sets of harness 
used in the procession cost the Russian 
government one million dollars. Each 
horse that drew the Czarina’s chariot had 
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an attendant iu a cap of ostrich fecthers 
and a coat of gold, who led him bya silk- 
en rein, and two giants, seven feet high, 
strode beside tle wheels, and twe little 
pages sat with their backs to the driver 
on his gold throne, and regarded the 
Czarina through a screen of glass as je 
young Empress smiled and bowed to he: 
adopted people through the windows of 
her Cinderella chariot. Great artists 
had decorated the panels of this carriage, 
and master-workmen had carved its gold 
sides and wheels and axles; plumes of 
white and black and orange ostrich fea- 
thers nodded and swayed from its top of 
scarlet velvet, and the gold-embroidered 
cushions inside gave it the appearance of 
a sumptuous jewel-box fashioned to hold 
this most beautiful princess in her gown 
of silver, with her ermine cloak fallen 
back from her bare shoulders, and with 
diamonds hanging from her neck to her 
knees, and with diamonds high upon her 
head. 

In the train of the Czarina were grand- 
duchesses and maids of honor in still 
more fairy carriages; and then, when it 
seemed impossible to add another touch 
of splendor to that which had already 
passed, the nature of the procession, as 
though by a piece of clever stage-manage- 
ment, suddenly changed, and in maguifi- 
cent contrast to the grace and wealth and 
feminine beauty which had gone before 
came three miles of armed and mounted 
men, the picked horsemen of Russia, 
crowding so closely together that one saw 
nothing of the street over which they 
passed, but only an unbroken mass of 
tossing manes and flashing breastplates 
and fluttering pennants, and one heard 
only the ceaseless tramp of horses’ hoofs 
and the ciank of steel. 


The crowning and chrismation of the 
Czar of Russia was to the rest of the 
world a beautiful spectacle, but to the Rus- 
sian it was an affair of the most tremen- 
dous religious significance. How serious 
this point of view was is shown in an ex- 
tract from the official explanation of the 
coronation, the authorized guide to the 
service, which was printed in four lan- 
guages and furnished to those who wit- 
nessed the ceremony. It is interesting to 
note that in the paragraph quoted here 
the capital letters are about equally di- 
vided between the ruling family and the 
Deity: 
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“The Royal power in Russia, frum the time 
that she was formed into an empire, forms the 
heart of the nation. All Russia prays for the 
Tsar, as for her father, from Him descends 
grace & benevolence upon His subjects, in 
Him all good finds support & protection, & 
evilmerited punishment. In the instanse of 
the Autocrat of Russia we see that the Tsars 
reign by the Lord. God Almighty has often 
manifested His affection for the Russian people 
mu their Tsar. The affection of the Lord rests 
oa the Ruling House & the right hand of the 
Alnighty guards, removes & saves It from all 
misfortunes & evils.” 

This is the spirit in which the corona- 
tion is regarded by the orthodox Russian ; 
and the desire simply to be near the ca- 
thedral where this ceremony was taking 
place was what brought hundreds of 
thousands ef Russians of all classes to 
Moscow and to the walls of the Krem- 
lin, so that when the sun rose resplen- 
dent on tlhe day of the coronation, the 
high banks of that fortress, the streets 
around it, the bridges and open squares, 
and the shores of the river which cuts 
Moscow in two, were black with the peo- 
ple who had speut the night in the open 
air, who followec the coronation from 
point to point of the service by the aid of 
the bells and the cannon, and who fell 
upon their knees or lifted their voices in 
prayer in unison witn those within the 
walls of the Church of the Assumption. 

The story of how these latter were ad- 
mitted to the Church of the Assumption 
would be extremely interesting reading if 
the masters of ceremonies would choose 
to tell it. The matter cost these dignita- 
ries many sleepless nighis, and where it 
made them one friend i, made them a 
dozen enemies. It was an extremely dif- 
ficult task, for on account of the lack of 
space in the cathedral it wes quite impos- 
sible to give room there to many who 
would have been entitled te a place in it 
if their official importance and not their 
physical size had been the deciding-point; 
but as it was, the question became not 
whom *‘ the Ceremonies” could please by 
admitting, but whom they could least of- 
fend by keeping out. In order to satisfy 

these latter,tribunes were arranged around 
the cathedral, and those who sat on cer- 
tain tribunes were supposed to be offi- 
cially present at the coronation. This 
may explain what is meant by several 
well-known people when they say they 
saw the coronation of the Czar; officially 
speaking, they were present, but in much 
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the same sense that the ruler of England 
is supposed to be present on the bridge of 
every English man-of-war, so that an of- 
ficer always salutes when he mounts the 
companionway of that structure; but, as 
a matter of fact, these latter only saw the 
procession as the Czar and the Czarina 
entered and left the cathedral, and that 
in itself was worth travelling four thou- 
sand miles to see. 

Those who saw the actual ceremony 
were members of the imperial family and 
the most important of the Russian no- 
bles, the visiting princes, the heads of resi- 
dent and special embassies and legations, 
and, in a few instances, their first secre- 
taries, the aides-de-camp of the foreign 
princes, and a few correspondents and 
artists. An ambassador who happened 
to be unmarried was a man among men 
to ‘‘the Ceremonies,” and a prince who 
did not insist on having the commander- 
in-chief of his army standing at his side 
filled their eyes with tears of joy. It was 
their duty to decide between an aide-de- 
camp from Bulgaria and a Russian am- 
bassador at home on leave, a Japanese 
prince and an English general, a German 
duchess and the correspondent of the 
Paris Figaro. It was a matter of so 
many square inches chiefly, and one man 
or woman who got in kept a dozen appli- 
cants for the space out; and the pressure 
that was brought to bear in order to gain 
a footing—and a footing was actually all 
one obtained—threatened the peace of Eu- 
fope, and caused tears of disappointment 
and wounds that will rankle in the breasts 
of noble Russian families for years to 
come. 

Personally I knew nothing of the strug- 
gles of any save the correspondents, and 
they were sufficient in themselves to hold 
my undivided attention for ten days and 
ten nights. There were three hundred 
correspondents, speaking eleven different 
languages, and each advanced his indi- 
vidual claims and the claims of the peri- 
odical he represented with a pertinacity 
and vigor worthy of a great cause. It is 
a small thing now,bat at the time life did 
not seem worth living unless you were to 
be admitted to the cathedral, and then 
even it did not mean so much to get in 
as it did to have come that distance and 
to be kept out. Great political parties 
backed the men who represented those 
parties’ official organs; banking houses, 
cabinet ministers, ladies of high degree, 


ambassadors, and princes brought finan- 
cial, social, and political influence into the 
light, and lobbied, bribed, and cajoled for 
their favorites with a skill and show of 
feeling that reminded one of the struggles 
among the delegates at a Presidential con- 
vention in Chicago; while the Russian 
officials, bewildered, dazed, and driven to 
distraction, maintained throughout an ab- 
solute silence as to who might be the for- 
tunate ones, and by so doing kept the 
struggles raging round their heads until 
the very eve of the coronation. They 
even refused hope to one man, an English 
artist named Forrestier, who came with 
a letter of introduction from Queen Vic- 
toria to the Grand-Duchess Sergius, which 
fact had naturally a somewhat depress- 
ing effect upon those who had no queens 
to push them forward; and even men 
like Sir Donald McKenzie Wallace, who 
represented the Times, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold, the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, did not know that their call- 
ing and election was by any means sure, 

In the end ‘‘the Ceremonies” turned 
away such men as Frederick Villiers, who 
had been present at the last coronation, 
and who was one of the four correspon- 
dents who had followed the Russian army 
from the beginning of the Russian-Turk- 
ish war to the fall of Plevna; so that 
those who got in cannot feel that they 
did so on the principle of the selection 
of the fittest. It was represented in my 
behalf that anything that was written 
in a magazine would be more easy of 
access in the future, and would have a 
more lasting quality than that which ap- 
peared in the more ephemeral columns of 
a daily paper; so I was admitted because 
I represented a magazine, and in spite 
of the fact and not on account of the 
fact that I was also cabling to a New 
York paper. But without the help of 
the American minister, and the members 
of the visiting and resident American 
legations—and Trowbridge—I could not 
have got in. The members of our lega- 
tions who were present in the chapel 
were six: they were the American minis- 
ter, Mr. Clifton R. Breckinridge, and Mrs. 
Breckinridge, General Alexander MeD. 
McCook and Mrs. MeCook, Admiral Sel- 
fridge, and Mrs. Peirce, the wife of the 
secretary of legation, who was admitted 
even though hér husband for some un- 
known reason was not. The New York 
Herald was represented, but by two Eng- 
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lishmen, Aubrey Stanhope and Sir Edwin 
Arnold; the American Associated Press 
by another Englisliman, named Watson ; 
the United Press of America by Louis 
Moore, an American; and this Magazine 
and the New York Journal by myself. 

These six officials and Louis Moore, 
who represented seventeen hundred pa- 
pers, and the writer were the only Ameri- 
cans in the cathedral—eight in all. Sev- 
eral other Americans have since said that 
they were also there. They were not. 

Admittance to the cathedral and to the 
Kremlin itself was hedged about with 
much formality, and to one who did not 
speak or read Russian the attempt was 
something of an ordeal, and attended 
with a nervous fear of being turned back 
at the last moment and when within sight 
of the goal. I was required to show a 
ticket, which my driver wore in his hat, 
before I could pass the police lines in the 
streets; another ticket was necessary to 
enter the gates of the Kremlin; there was 
a card of invitation to the palace after 
the coronation, and one more for the 
cathedral, and with it a badge in the shape 
of a gold crown and a bow of the blue rib- 
bon of the order of St. Andrew. Besides 
these, I had to carry a photograph,stamped 
and sealed for identification by the police, 
and a blue and white enamelled star, which 
showed that I was an accredited corre- 
spondent. 

The word ** cathedral” has misled many 
people in regard to the size of the church 
in which the coronation took place, as 
have also the photographs of its exterior. 
The Church of the Assumption is really 
more of a chapel than a cathedral, and 
is cut in two by a great gold screen, so 
that those who witnessed the ceremony 
were crowded into a space only one-half 
as large as that suggested by those pic- 
tures which show the building from the 
outside. This space is about as large as 
the stage of a New York theatre. It is 
hemmed in by three walls and the high 
gold screen which separates the altar and 
the sacred tombs and the holy relies from 
the rest of the cathedral. These walls 
are overlaid from the floor to the dome 
above with gold-leaf, upon which are 
frescoes of the saints in dark blues and 
reds and greens, each saint wearing around 
his head a halo of gold studded with pre- 
cious stones. The screen is a wall in it- 
self; the gold upon it alone weighs five 
tons, and the figures of holy men in fres- 
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co and mosaie with which it is decorated 
are covered with rows of pearls and hung 
with emeralds, rubies, and diamonds. In 
the centre of this hall of precious stones 
and pure gold are four great pillars, the 
Jower half of which were wrapped about 
for the coronation in heavy folds of pur- 
ple velvet. On a platform stretched be 
tween these pillars, under a canopy of 
velvet stamped with the double eagie 
of Russia and bearing tufts of ostrich 
feathers of orange, black, and white, 
were the three thrones. Tle Czar's 
throne was in the centre, on the left of 
it the Czarina’s, and that of the Dowager 
Empress was at the right. His was of 
silver inlaid with great blue turquoises; 
the Czarina’s of ivory, carved with scenes 
of the chase; that of the Dowager Em- 
press was of silver studded with all man- 
ner of precious stones,,including eight 
hundred and eighty diamonds. 

The light that illuminated the chapel 
came through Jong stained - glass win- 
dows, and from twinkling lamps fastened 
by chains to the dusky dome above, and 
as the sun entered the place its long rays 
of colored light pierced the smoke of the 
incense and regilded the walis, passing 
from one jewelled saint to the next, so 
that the dull stones gleamed and shone, 
and the jewels on the lamps, as they 
turned and twisted, corusecated and 
flashed in the dim heights above like the 
hidden treasures in the cave of Monte 
Cristo. 

It is difficult to know what to tell of 
the ceremony of the coronation—what to 
leave unsaid and what to say. The sto- 
ry might be written by twenty different 
men, each writing in much greater detail 
than is allowed in the space of this single 
article, and yet all would not be told; 
nor might any two tell of the same thing. 
It would depend upon the point of view. 
The story might be told as it appealed to 
the sad-eyed priest in his long, unkempt 
hair and beard, and robe of gold—the de- 
vout Muscovite to whom the dignitaries 
present were but as actors on a stage, in 
comparison with the sacred character of 
the chapel itself and with the holy relies 
it contained. “That one emerald alone in 
the great gold wall was worth a king’s 
ransom would mean nothing to one who 
believed that St. Paul with his own hands 
had painted the picture beneath it, and 
that a part of the robe of our Saviour 
and a nail of the true cross lay hiddep 








THE CZAR PLACES THE CROWN ON HIS HEAD. 
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under the same dome which sheltered 
these women with bare shoulders, and 
these princes of a day in their tinsel and 
diamond stars. Or why should he con- 
sider the deeds of these famous generals 
when one of the holy pictures in his 
keeping had turned back Tamerlane and 
his whole army? Could the grizzled old 
warrior Gourko, or the big kindly eyed 
English general Grenfell, the hero of the 
Soudan, or the little dark-skinned Yama- 
gata, have done more? 

Or the story migit be told by one of the 
ambassadors in the front row of the trib- 
une, who would see in the ceremony and 
in the display and publicity given it a 
new departure for Russia, a bid, as it 
were, for the attention of the world. To 
him the people themselves would be the 
essential feature. He would see a half- 
confessed alliance in the position assigned’ 
a brother ambassador, or read a promise 
of marriage in the triumphant smile of 
one of the visiting princes. His story 
would have been one full of diplomatic 
secrets, which is only another word for 
the gossip of diplomats; and he would 
have been delighted to explain why the 
representative of the United States, in- 
stead of ranking with the ambassadors of 
other powers nearly as great as his own, 
stood below the minister from a little 
kingdom as small as Rhode Island, and 
not half so important, except for a lurid 
past; and why the Austrian ambassador, 
the representative of an emperor, and a 
prince in his own right, had been given 
the Grand Cross of St. Andrew, as though 
he were a ruling monarch, onthe evening 
of one day, and had been asked to give 
it back before breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning. He would have told you 
that the reason the English bishop, with 
his mitre and crook, sat in a higher place 
than the papal nuncio was because the 
Greek Church was coquetting with the 
Chureh of England, and that the English 
ambassador, being a Roman Catholic, had 
chosen not to recognize the peer of the 
English Church or to present him to the 
Czar, and that the Czar was indignant ac- 
cordingly; but how much more serious 
than this was the silly act of his confrére, 
the French ambassador, who had nearly 
undone what his country was striving to 
bring about, by refusing to kiss the Cza- 
rina’s hand, because, forsooth! the poor 
little soul held that act of homage to be 
unbecoming in a representative of a free 
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republic. As though discourtesy had ever 
been a sign of independence, or as though 
kissing the hand of a woman could bring 
anything but honor to any man, even to 
a Frenchman whose republicanism has 
not become so serious that it has made 
him forego his title. 

There were enough stories, besides, to 
fill many books—stories of the men pres- 
ent who had been busy for the last quar- 
ter of a century in making the history of 
the world; stories full of romance and 
intrigue ; stories of love and of battle. 
There was the sailor prince who had 
saved the Czar’s life from the sword of 
an assassin; the Russian prince who is to 
build a railroad from Paris to Pekin, and 
who learned how it could be done as a 
mechanic in the machine-shops of A\l- 
toona; there was the Bulgarian prince, 
with hooked nose and with jewels to his 
nails, who changed his child's religion to 
pay fora ticket of admission to this cere- 
mony; and the baby Prince of Monaco, 
whose revered parent spins a roulette 
wheel, and the baby Prince Yusifumi of 
Japan, whose father was descended from 
a family as old as the first rainbow, both 
of whom, hidden by the long legs of the 
Russian grand-dukes, spent the hours of 
weary waiting in comparing their stars 
and decorations, as other boys of the same 
age would have matched jack - knives, 
breathing on them and rubbing them 
with their sleeves in much tiie same fash- 
ion, to show how shiny they were. They 
were two nice little men of the world, 
making each other's acquaintance while 
the most solemn ceremony of their young 
lives was in progress before tliem, the one 
from the Kingdom of the Rising Sun, and 
the other from the gamblers’ paradise of 
the Riviera. 

More interesting to me, perhaps, than 
all the others was the little hereditary 
prince of the little rock-bound principal- 
ity of Montenegro, which Mr. McGahan, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, helped give to one of 
his relatives; and without heeding the 
Montenegrins’ cry of **Thou hast rid us 
of kings, be thou king.” went on to Con- 
stantinople, where he nursed a friend out 
of a fever, and died of that same fever 
at the age of thirty-three. Mr. MceGa- 
han of Cleveland, Ohio, the reporter who 
could have been king had he wished it, 
lies buried now on the hills above the 
Bosporus, and Skobeleff and the officers 
of every ship of war in the harbor stood 
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beside his grave when they buried him; 
and some day his story will be told prop- 
erlv. and Americans will visit his resting- 
place in his home of exile. 

I saw several princes at the coronation 
who were waiting for crowns, but I saw 
no prince like MeGahan, who had refused 
one. 

Or the story of one stone alone among 
the thousands flashing in the light would 
read like a romance if it were told in de- 
tail._—how it gleamed once in the dark 
shades of a Hindoo temple in the brow 
of a god, how a private soldier with a 
bayonet in his profane hands dug it out 
and carried it for months in his knapsack, 
how it lay tossed by the waves in the sea- 
chest of asailor, who sold it to a Jew deal- 
er in Hatton Garden, who passed it on, 
until its last owner exchanged it for a 
title and five million franes and a yearly 
pension of two thousand roubles. And 
so it rests at last at the end of the Czar’s 
sceptre, and on account of its great estate 
one must now back away from it, when 
he is allowed to look at the regalia, as he 
would from royalty itself, or as the Hin- 
doos bowed before it long ago when the 
Orloff diamond was the eye of the great 
god Siva. 

The coronation as a picture was much 
more beautiful than any one could pos- 
sibly have imagined it was going to be, 
and the scene would have been even more 
impressive if the people had not been so 
closely crowded together that the colors 
of the uniforms and court dresses with 
their ornaments and decorations were lost 
in the press of numbers. As it was, ex- 
cept in the case of a very tall man ora 
particularly lofty tiara, you saw only 
those who stood in the front rows,and the 
epaulets or coronets of the many behind 
them. They were so close together, in- 
deed, that when the moment came when 
all should have knelt and the Emperor 
alone should have remained standing, 
there was not room for the men to kneel, 
and many of them were forced to merely 
bend forward, supporting themselves on 
the shoulders of those already kneeling. 

The tribune to the right of the thrones 
was the one most closely crowded. It 
held the grand-duchesses and the ladies 
of the court, who were in the native cos- 
tume of the country, and who wore the 
diamonds for which that country is cele- 
brated. On the tribune immediately be- 
hind the throne stood tie Russian sena- 


tors in magnificent coats of gold, with 
boots to the hip and white leather breeches, 
and with ostrich feathers in their peaked 
hats; with them were the correspondents, 
the Germans and Russians in military 
uniforms, the Englishmen in their own 
court dress, and the Frenchmen and 
Americans in evening dress, which at 
that hour of the morning made them look 
as though they had been up all night. 
The diplomats and their wives, and the 
visiting commanders-in-chief and gen- 
erals of armies from all over the world, 
occupied the third tribune to the left of 
the throne, and formed the most splendid 
and gorgeous group of all. Around the 
platform itself were the princes and grand- 
dukes glittering with the chains and 
crosses of the imperial orders, and he- 
tween the screen and the platform the 
priests moved to and fro in jewelled 
mitres as large as a diver’s helmet, and in 
robes stiff with gold and precious stones, 
their vestments flashing like the scales of 
gold-fish. For five hours the sun shone 
dimly through the stained glass and bold- 
ly through the high open doors on this 
mass of color and mixture of jewels, so 
that the eye grew wearied as it flashed 
from sword hilts and epaulets or passed 
lightly from shining silks and satins to 
touch tiaras and coronets, falling for 
one instant upon the white hair of some 
red and grizzled warrior, or caressing 
the shoulders and face of some beautiful 
girl. 

But nothing in the whole drama of tle 
morning presented so impressive a picture 
as did the young Empress when she first 
entered the chapel and stood before her 
throne. Of all the women there she was 
the most simply robed, and of all the wo- 
men there she was by far the most beauti- 
ful. A single string of pearls was her 
only ornament, and her hair, which was 
worn like that of a Russian peasant girl, 
fell in two long plaits over her bare 
shoulders—bare even of a strap, of a bow, 
of a jewel—and her robe of white and sil- 
ver was as simple as that of achild going 
to her first communion. As she stepped 
upon the dais the color in her cheeks was 
high, and her eyes were filled with that 
shyness or melancholy which her pictures 
have made familiar; and in contrast with 
the tiaras and plumes and necklaces of the 
ladies of the court surrounding her, she 
looked more like Iphigenia going to the 
sacrifice than the queen of the most pow- 
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erful empire in the world waiting to be 
crowned. 

The most interesting part of the cere- 
mony, to my mind, was when the Czar 
changed from a bareheaded young officer 
in a colonel’s uniform, with his trousers 
stuck in his boots, to an emperor in the 
most magnificent robes an emperor could 
assume; and when the Czarina followed 
him, and from the peasant girl became a 
queen, with the majesty of a queen, and 
with the personal beauty which the 
queens of our day seem to have lost. 
When the moment had arrived for this 
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transformation to take place, the Czar’s 
uncle, the Grand-Duke Vladimir, and his 
younger brother Alexander lifted the col- 
lars of the different orders from the Czar’s 
shoulders, but in doing this the Grand- 
Duke Vladimir let one of the stars fall, 
which seemed to hold a superstitious in- 
terest for both of them. They tlen fast- 
ened upon his shoulders the imperial 
mantle of gold cloth, which is some fif- 
teen feet in length, with a cape of ermine, 
and covered with the double eagle of Rus- 
sia in black enamel and precious stones. 
Over this they placed the broad diamond 
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Collar of St. Andrew, which sank into the 
bed of snowy white fur, and lay glimmer- 
ing and flashing as the Emperor moved 
forward to take the imperial diadem from 
the hands of the Metropolitan of St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

The crown was a marvellous thing, 
fashioned in two halves to typify the 
eastern and western kingdoms, formed 
entirely of white diamonds, and sur- 
mounted by a great glowing ruby, above 
which was a diamond cross. The Czar 
lifted this flashing globe of flame and 
light high above him, and then lowered 
it to his head, and took the sceptre in his 
right hand and the globe in the left. 

From where I stood I could see their 
faces only in profile, but when the Czar 
seated himself upon the throne, the Cza- 
rina turned and raised her eyes question- 
ingly; and then, in answer to some sign 
he made her, she stood up and walked to 
a place in front of bim, and sank down 
upon her knees at his feet, with her bare 
hands clasped before her. He rested his 
crown for an instant on her brow, and 
then replacing it upon his own head, 
lowered a smaller crown of diamonds 
upon hers. Three ladies-in-waiting fast- 
ened it to her hair with long gold hair- 
pins, the Czar watching them as they did 
so with the deepest interest; and then, 
as they retired, two of the grand-dukes 
placed a mantle similar to the Czar’s upon 
her shoulders, and hung another diamond 
collar upon the ermine of her cape, and 
she stepped back to her throne of ivory, 
and he to his throne of turquoise. The 
supreme moment had come and gone, 
and Nicholas II. and Alexandra Feodo- 
rovna sat crowned before the nations of 
the world. 

Some one made a signal through the 
open door, and the diplomats on the 
tribunes outside rose to their feet and 
the erush of moujiks below them sank 
on their knees, and the regiments of 
young peasant soldiers flung their guns 
at salute, and the bells of the churches 
carried the news over the heads of the 
kneeling thousands across the walls of 
the Kremlin to where one hundred and 
one cannon hurled it on across the rive® 
and up to the highest hill of Moscow, 
where the modern messengers of good 
and evil began to tick it out to Odessa, 
to Constantinople, to Berlin, to Paris, to 
the rocky coast of Penzance, where it 
slipped into the sea and hurried on under 
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the ocean to the illuminated glass face in 
the Cable Company’s tall building on 
Broadway, and from there to Port Darien 
and Yokohama, until the world had been 
circled, and the answering congratula- 
tions came pouring into Moscow while 
the young Emperor still stood under the 
dome of the little chapel. 

The most interesting part of the cere- 
mony that followed was the presentation 
of felicitations by the visiting princes and 
princesses. It was interesting because the 
usual position of things was reversed, 
and the royalties who watch with smiles 
the curtsies and bows of the humbly born 
who come to their levees and presenta- 
tions were now forced to bow and curtsy, 
and the lowly born were the smiling crit- 
ical spectators. 

And it was satisfactory to find that 
the royalties were quite as awkward over 
it and as embarrassed as was ever any 
young débutante at a Buckingham Pal- 
ace Drawing Room. What they had to 
do was simple enough. They had each 
to cross the platform, to kiss the Czar on 
the cheek and the Czarina on the hand 
alone, and if it were a woman who was 
presenting her congratulations, to turn 
her cheek to the Czarina to kiss in re- 
turn. The same ceremony was required 
for the Dowager Empress as for the Cza- 
rina. It does not sound difficult, but not 
more than six out of a hundred did what 
they had been. told to do, and each of 
them hurried through with it as quickly 
as possible, and with an expression of 
countenance that betokened anything 
rather than smiling congratulations. For 
from their point of view all their little 
world was looking on at them, all their 
princely cousins and kingly nephews and 
royal uncles and aunts were standing by 
to see, and for the brief moment in which 
each passed across the platform, and most 
unwillingly held the centre of the stage, 
he felt that the whole of Europe was con- 
sidering his appearance, and criticising 
his bow, and counting the number of 
times he kissed or was kissed in return. 
The Duke of Connaught, being the Cza- 
rina’s uncle, was the only man who 
kissed her; and the Prince of Naples, the 
heir to the throne of Italy, did not even 
kiss the Czar, but gave each of them a hand 
timidly, and then backed away as though 
he were afraid they would kiss him in 
spite of himself. Some of the royalties, 
in their embarrassment, assumed a most 
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severe and disapproving air, as did the 
Queen of Greece, a very handsome wo- 
man in fur, who, in contrast to the sim- 
pers of the others, and in order to show 
how self-possessed she was, scowled at 
‘the young couple like Lady Macbeth in 
the sleep-walking scene. Others looked 
as though they were saying good-night to 
their hostess, and assuring her that they 
had had a very pleasant evening, but a 
few were deeply moved, and kissed the 
Czar’s diamond collar as a sign of fealty, 
and some of the Russian nobles bowed 
very low, and then kissed the Czarina’s 
bare shoulder. 

After the congratulations, the ceremony 
was continued by the priests alone, who 
chanted and prayed for nearly two hours, 
during which time the Czar and Czarina 
took but little part in the service beyond 
crossing themselves at certain intervals. 
The strain became very great; it was im- 
possible to keep one’s attention fixed on 
the strange music of the choir or on the 
unfamiliar chanting of the priests, and 
people began to whisper to one another, 
until at the end of the ceremony almost 
every one was whispering as though he 
were at an afternoon tea. 

It was not that there was any disrespect 
felt, but that it had become physically im- 
possible, after six hours of silence and of 
remaining wedged in an upright position 
in one place, to maintain an attentive at- 
titude of either mind or body. 

But the priests ceased at last, and the 
most solemn ceremony of the chrismation 
was reached, and the Czar passed from 
sight through the jewelled door of the 
screen, while his young wife, who could 
not enter with him, waited, praying for 
him beside the picture of the Virgin. 
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When he came forth again the tears were 
streaming down his cheeks and beard, aj, 
he bent and kissed the Empress like a man 
in a dream, as though during the brief 
space in which he had stood in the ho}, 
of holies he had been face to face wit! 
the mysteries of another world. 

That was the end of the ceremony of 
the coronation, and let us hope it will be » 
long time before there will be another one 

In looking back at it now, it seems t. 
me that what made it most impressiy: 
was the youth of the Czar and Czarina 
There was something in the sweet girlish 
ness of her manner, and of the dauntless 
ness of the boy in his, that gave them 
both an inexpressible hold upon your in 
terest and your sympathy. It was not as 
though they had been looking forward 
to this hour for many years, until it had 
lost its first meaning and-was now the 
payment for a long period of apprentice 
ship, until it had been lived so often in 
anticipation that when it came it was 
only a form. It was not as though he 
had grown cynical and stout, and she 
gray-haired and hardened to it all; but, 
instead, she looked like a bride upon her 
wedding-day, and you could see in his 
face, white and drawn with hours of 
prayer and fasting, and in the tears that 
wet his cheeks, how strongly he was 
moved, and you could imagine what he 
felt when he looked forward into the 
many years to come, and again saw him 
self as he was at that moment, a boy of 
twenty-eight, taking in his hands the in 
signia of absolute sovereignty over the 
bodies of one hundred million people, and 
on his lips the most sacred oaths to pro 
tect the welfare of one hundred million 
souls. 


IN TIME OF SORROW. 
BY KATHARINE L. FERRIS. 


CANNOT think you dead; it must be only 
That you have travelled far; 

And while I find my path on earth more lonely, 
My sky has gained a star; 


A star whose place in heaven I see more plainly 
Because, with me, ‘tis night. 

Yet through my tears I sometimes seek it vainly. 
And cannot find its light. 
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LINCOLN’S HOME LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 
BY LESLIE J. PERRY. 


YASHINGTON in 1861 was essential- 
\ ‘ly Southern in all its ramifications. 
In polities and social life the capital was 
decidedly, even aggressively, pro-slavery. 
Under these conditions the occupancy of 
the White House by a ‘“‘ Black Republi- 
can” President and his wife was a pecul- 
iarly hateful event to a large proportion 
of its society. Society was, in fact, torn 
up root and branch by the impending 
civil war; everything was chaos, and had 
to be reorganized from the foundation. 

It was under these adverse circum- 
stances that Mrs. Lincoln became mistress 
of the White House. Every ingenuity 
of malice was resorted to to discredit the 
new régime. Both the President and his 
wife were mercilessly lampooned; and 
yet Mrs. Lincoln was the peer of any wo- 
man in Washington in education and 
character, as well as the ‘‘ barren ideal- 
ity” of birth. W. O. Stoddard—one of 
the private secretaries, and a keen ob- 
server—in his little book, Inside the 
White House in War-Time, says that 
Mrs. Lincoln was prepared to assume a 
leading part. As her lieutenant in the 
official household, he noted that she was 
an authoritative mistress, but listened pa- 
tiently to sensible representations, and of- 
tentimes yielded her judgment; that her 
instructions were given in a kindly and 
vivacious manner; that she was a plea- 
sant-looking woman—“‘ bright, cheerful, 
almost merry,” sometimes. The servants 
always spoke of her as ‘‘the madam.” 
Says Stoddard, ‘‘ As you look at her and 
talk with her, the fact that she has so 
many enemies strikes you as one of the 
moral curiosities of this venomous time.” 

She dressed well, even extravagantly. 
In her little book, Behind the Scenes, 
Mrs. Keeckley, who was Mrs. Lincoln's 
dressmaker, speaks of having made fif- 
teen dresses for her in three or four 
months. This authority says no queen 
could have comported herself with more 
dignity than Mrs. Lincoln at all public 
functions. 

Yet this woman was stigmatized by a 
certain class of Washington society as 
low, vulgar, and even ignorant—without 
any qualifications for the high station to 
which she had been called. 

The calumny which wounded her most 
deeply was her alleged sympathy with the 


rebellion, which had its sole foundation in 
the fact that her Kentucky half-brothers 
were Confederates, although she had held 
no intercourse with them since their child- 
hood. It was said and believed that she 
hampered her husband in every possible 
way in the prosecution of the war. In 
self-protection she wished Mr. Stoddard 
to examine all her correspondence. It is 
certain that she loyally desired the suc- 
cess of her husband and the great cause 
he so ably directed. In a printed letter 
to Mrs. Keckley Mrs. Lincoln asserts posi- 
tively that her sympathies were strongly 
with the North during the war, and al- 
ways. ‘‘I have never failed to urge my 
husband to be an eatreme Republican.” 
As Lincoln always consulted and relied 
upon her judgment, it is hardly probable 
he would have taken the advanced Re- 
publican ground against slavery in his 
house-divided-against-itself speech in 1858 
without her approval, which strongly cor- 
roborates her claim. 

There is plenty of evidence of her loy- 
alty. Nobody around the White House 
seems to have questioned it. She always 
took great interest in the progress of the 
Union army. When Washington was 
threatened in 1864, she accompanied her 
husband to the front, and both were un- 
der fire in the Confederate attack on Fort 
Stevens. F. B. Carpenter, the artist, in 
his Sia Months at the White House, notes 
the significant fact that while others were 
satisfied with saving the capital, Mrs. Lin- 
coln expressed great chagrin that General 
Early’s army was not destroyed. 

Whenever she was absent from home, 
Lincoln always kept her informed by 
telegraph of important events, especially 
military successes. This denotes his high 
esteem for her, as well as her intelligent 
interest in what was going forward. The 
following despatch is valuable as illus- 
trating this habit, as well as Lincoln’s 
personal view of Chickamauga: 


War Department, WasHINGTON, 
September 24, 1863. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York: 
We now have a tolerably accurate summing 
up of the late battle between Rosecrans and 
Bragg. The result is that we are worsted, if 
at all, only in the fact that we, after the main 
fighting was over, yielded the ground, thus 
leaving considerable of our artillery and wound- 
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ed to fall into the enemy’s hands, for which we 
got nothing in turn. We lost in general offi- 
cers one killed and three or four wounded—all 
brigadiers; while according to rebel accounts, 
which we have, they lost six killed and eight 
wounded. Of the killed, one major - general 
and five brigadiers, including your brother-in- 
law, Helm; and of the wounded, three major- 
generals and five brigadiers. This list may be 
reduced in number by correction of confusion 
in names. At 11.40 a.m. yesterday General 
Rosecrans telegraphs from Chattanooga, “ We 
hold this point, and I cannot be dislodged ex- 
cept by very superior numbers and after a 
great battle.” A despatch leaving there after 
night yesterday says, “ No fight to-day.” 
A. LINCOLN. 

Mrs. Lincoln was an earnest,systematic 
visitor at the various army hospitals in 
and around Washington, always show- 
ing the deepest sympathy for the wound- 
ed Union soldiers, delighting in the dis- 
tribution of luxuries and comforts among 
them, and entering with spirit upon en- 
terprises to collect funds for the purchase 
of such. She was not ostentatious in this 
work, but did it quietly and effectively. 
The following telegram bears evidence 
of her work in this direction: 

Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
August 16, 1862. 
Hon. Hiram Barney, New York: 

Mrs. L. has $1000 for the benefit of the hos- 
pitals, and she will be obliged, and send the 
pay, if you will be so good as to select and 
send her $200 worth of good lemons and $100 
worth of good oranges. A. LINCOLN. 


About the ist of July, 1863, while 
driving out to the Soldiers’ Home, Mrs. 
Lincoln was violently thrown from her 
carriage and severely injured, her head 
striking a stone. She was several weeks 
recovering. The President, although la- 
boring under extreme apprehension for 
the result of military operations at Gettys- 
burg, was greatly alarmed at her condi- 
tion, and tenderly watched at her bed- 
side. Mrs. Pomroy, the trained nurse, 
says he overwhelmed her with thanks for 
saving ‘‘ mother’s” life, as he habitually 
called his wife. And notwithstanding 
his own anxiety, he sent the following 
reassuring telegram to the eldest son, 
Robert, a student at Harvard: 

Executive Mansion, W asHINGTON, 
July 3, 1863 
Robert T. Lincoln, Cambridge, Mass. : 

Don’t be uneasy; your mother very slightly 

hurt by her fall. A. LINCOLN. 


But, despite his father’s assurance, 
‘*Bob ” made his mother's illness the pre- 
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text for a visit home, for on the 11th he 
was in New York, where his father sent 
him the laconic despatch, ‘‘ Come to Was)})- 
ington,” followed soon after by another, 
‘*Why do I hear no more of you?” Lin 
coln constantly cheered on this son ‘‘ Bol)” 
in his college work by manifestations of 
watchful interest,-as the following tele 
gram illustrates: : 
War Department, WasnineToy, 

October 11, 1863. 
Robert T. Lincoln, Cambridge, Mass. : 

Your letter makes us a little uneasy about 
your health. Telegraph us how you are. If 
you think it would help you, make ns a visit. 

A. LINCOLN 


January 11, 1864, he telegraphs: ‘I send 
you draft to-day. How are you now’ 
Answer by telegraph at once.” 

About the time ‘‘ mother” was recover 
ing from the hurt above mentioned, Lin 
coln replied to a request of a Kentucky 
friend of hers as follows: 


Wasntneton, D. C., August 21, 1863. 
Mrs. Margaret Preston, Lexington, Ky. : 

Your dispatch to Mrs. L. received yesterday. 
She is not well. Owing to her early and strong 
friendship for you I would gladly oblige you, 
but I cannot absolutely do it. If General Boyle 
and Hon. James Guthrie, one or both, in their 
discretion see fit to give you the passes, this is 
my authority to them for doing so. 

A. LINCOLN. 


The President's characteristic wariness 
is here disclosed, making somebody on 
the ground in whom he had confidence, 
and who would know the merits of the 
request for passes, responsible for their 
issuance. 

Mr. Carpenter says that on the evening 
of his renomination Lincoln gave Mr. 
John Hay and himself a serious account 
of having seen a double image of himself 
in a mirror on the day of his nomination 
at Chicago, exactly alike, except one Lin 
coln was paler than the other. While 
this singular vision made but little im 
pression on the President, Mr. Noah Brooks 
asserts that Mrs. Lincoln feared it was an 
omen that her husband would not live 
through his second term. The following 
telegram will confirm the conviction that 
both believed somewhat in dreams and 
omens: 

Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
June 9, 1863. 
Mrs. Lincoln, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Think you better put Tad’s pistol away. I 
had an ugly dream about him. 

A. LINCOLN. 
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That Tad’s pistol was immediately ‘* put 
away” by his mother is almost certain, 
for [ find at a later date these significant 
despatches: 

Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
October 16, 1863. 
Thomas W. Sweeney, Continental Hotel, Phila- 
delphia : 

Tad is teasing me to have you forward his 

pistol to him. A. LINCOLN. 


ConTINENTAL Hore., PHILADELPHIA, 
October 16, 1863. 
The President of the United States: 
Love to Tad. He shall have it to-morrow. 
THOMAS W. SWEENEY. 


The following shows the consideration 
which was characteristic of Lincoln: 
Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
December 21, 1862. 
Mrs. A. Lineotn, Continental Hotel: 
Do not come on the night train. It is too 
cold, Come in the morning. 
A. LINCOLN. 


When apart, even for only a few days, 
they kept each other constantly well-in- 
formed of the situation, often, apparently, 
when there was not much to tell. Many 
of these telegrams are missing, but a good 
many remain, like these: 

Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
June 11, 1868. 
Mrs. Lincoln, Philadelphia: 

Your three dispatches received. I am very 
well, and am glad to hear that you and Tad 
are so. A. LINCOLN. 

Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
June 15, 1863. 
Mrs. Lincoln, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Tolerably well. Have not rode out much 
yet, but have at last got new tires on the car- 
riage wheels, and perhaps shall ride ont soon 
now. A. LINCOLN. 

War Department, WASHINGTON, 
June 16, 1868. 
Mrs. Lincoln, Philadelphia : 

It is a matter of choice with yourself wheth- 
er you come home. There is no reason why 
you should not that did not exist when you 
went away. As bearing on the question of 
your coming home, I do not think the raid into 
Pennsylvania amounts to anything at all. 

A. LINCOLN. 


This last despatch has a particular his 
torical value as showing the feeling of 
the Washington government during the 
early stages of Lee’s north ward movement, 
as well as its lack of knowledge of the 
magnitude of that movement, which mate- 
rialized into a powerful invasion, culmi- 
nating in the overthrow of the Confed- 


erate army at Gettysburg only two weeks 
after Lincoln penned the foregoing tele- 
gram. 

Their second son, Willie, died in Febru- 
ary, 1862. This was a great blow to both 
the parents, and seems to have wrought a 
complete change in the mother. Mrs. 
Keckley records that the sight of the dead 
lad’s face threw Mrs. Lincoln into con- 
vulsions; she could not afterwards bear 
to look upon her son’s picture, and never 
again crossed the threshold of the room 
in which he died. She became a sad, 
moody, dejected woman, and displayed 
an almost supernatural dread of some 
impending danger to her husband or chil- 
dren. There is no doubt that she had 
forebodings of Lincoln’s assassination. 
In the utterances of both, after Willie's 
death, even in the brief telegrams I am 
quoting, there is observed an undercurrent 
of deep anxiety concerning the welfare of 
Bob and Tad. During one of her absences 
the following correspondence by telegraph 
occurred : 

War Department, Wasnincron, 
Septe mber 21, 1863. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York: 

The air is so clear and cold, and appareut- 
ly healthy, that I would be glad for you to 
come. Nothing very particular, but I wonld 
be glad to see you and Tad. A. LINCOLN. 


New York, September 21, 1863. 
Edward McManus, Executive Mansion: 

Go to Col. McCallum and ask him to send 
the green car on to Philadelphia for me, and 
make arrangements for a special car from New 
York to Philadelphia. Send me a reply im- 
mediately. Mrs. LINCOLN. 


Executive Mansion, WaAsHIncTon, 
September 22, 1863. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York: 

Did you receive my dispatch of yesterday ? 
Mrs. Cuthbert did not correctly understand 
me. I directed her to tell you to use your own 
pleasure whether to stay or come; and I did 
not say it is sickly and that you should on no 
account come. So far as I see or know, it was 
never healthier, and I really wish to see you. 
Auswer this on receipt. A. LINCOLN. 

New York, September 22, 1863. 
A. Lincoln: 

Your telegram received. Did you not re- 
ceive my reply? I have telegraphed Col. 
McCallum to have the car ready at the earli- 
est possible moment. Have a very bad cold, 
and am anxious to return home, as you may 
suppose. Taddie is well. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. 


The following series of telegrams is of 
later date: 
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New York, December 4, 1863. 
Abraham Lincoln, President United States: 
Reached here last evening; very tired and 
severe headache. Hope to hear you are do- 
ing well. Expect a telegraph to-day. 
Mrs. LINCOLN. 
Executive Mansion, WAsHINGTON, 
December 5, 1863. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Hotel, New York: 
All doing well. A. LINCOLN. 


New York, December 6, 1863. 
A. Lincoln: 

Do let me know immediately how Taddie 
and yourself are. I will be home by Tuesday 
without fail; sooner if needed. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. 


To this despatch the President replied 
on the same day, using precisely the same 
words as those in his despatch of the day 
before — *‘ All doing well.” Evidently 
laboring under deep anxiety, and not re- 
ceiving this reply promptly, the wife re- 
peated her inquiry to the major-domo of 
the White House in the following impe- 
rious terms: 

New York, December 6, 1863. 
Edward McManus, Executive Mansion : 

Let me know immediately exactly how Mr. 

Lincoln and Taddie are. 
Mrs. LINCOLN, Metropolitan Hotel. 
Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
December 7, 1863. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Hotel, New York: 

All doing well. Tad confidently expects 
you to-night. When will you come ? 

A. LINCOLN. 


New York, December 7, 1863. 
A. Lincoln: 

Will leave here positively at 8 a.m. Tues- 
day morning. Have carriage waiting at de- 
pot in Washington at 6 P.M. Did Tad receive 
his book? Please answer. 

Mrs. LINCOLN. 


Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
December 7, 1863. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Hotel, New York: 
Tad has received his book. The carriage 
shall be ready at 6 P.M. to-morrow. 
A. LINCOLN. 


On the occasion of a visit to New York 
—either returning from the North or go- 
ing—the following spring, being accom- 
panied by Tad, Mrs. Lincoln announced 
her arrival thus: 

New Yore City, Apri] 28, 1864. 
Hon. A. Lincoln, President United States : 

We reached here in safety. Hope you are 
well. Please send me by mail to-day a check 
for $50, directed to me, care Mr. Warren Le- 
land, Metropolitan Hotel, N. Y. Tad says are 
the goats well? Mrs. LINCOLN. 


The President sent the following unique 
reply: 

Executive Mansion, W AsHInGTon 
April 28, 1864. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Metropolitan Hotel, New York : 

The draft will go to you. Tell Tad the 
goats and father are very well—especially the 
goats, A. LINCOLN. 

There are scores of persons still living 
in Washington who remember distinctly 
this pair of ‘* White House goats.” Lin 
coln, as well as Tad, was very fond of 
them. On warm bright days the father 
and son would play with these pets in 
the yard for an hour atatime. To Mrs. 
Keckley the President one day said: 
‘Come here and look at my two goats; 
see how they sniff the clear air and skip 
and play in the sunshine. Whew, what 
a jump!” as one of them made a lofty 
spring. ‘‘He feeds on my bounty and 
jumps for joy,” continued the President; 
**Do you think we could call him a 
bounty -jumper? My goat is far above 
him, the man who enlists into the ser- 
vice for a consideration, and deserts the 
moment he receives his money, but to re- 
peat the play, is bad enough. See, my 
pets recognize me’’—as the two goats ad- 
vanced and gazed up into the window, 
shaking their heads. ‘‘There they go 
again. What jolly fun!” and he laughed 
outright as the goats went skittering 
across the green. 

The goats certainly appear to have oc- 
cupied a considerable place in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s affections, for in the following tel- 
egram, later the same year, he mentions 
them again: 

War Department, WASHINGTON, 
Septe mber 8, 1864. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Manchester, Vermont : 

All well, including Tad’s pony and the goats. 
Mrs. Col. Dimmick died night before last. Bob 
left Sunday afternoon. Said he did not know 
whether he should see you. A. LINCOLN, 


While the central figure in the White 
House was occasionally indulging in such 
innocent diversions, he was deeply en- 
grossed with the vast preparations for 
the spring campaign then going forward. 
The armies of Grant, Sherman, and the 
others began their concerted forward 
movement on the 4th of May, 1864, about 
a week after the interchange of the ‘‘ goat ” 
telegrams quoted above. The enemies of 
the Union, by sneers at Lincoln’s so-called 
‘*buffoonery,” endeavored to convince 
the North that he not only lacked digni- 
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ty, stability of character, and capacity, 
but had no proper appreciation of the 
trials of the nation nor the hardships of 
the soldiers. Doubtless many good peo- 
ple were convinced that Lincoln was de- 
ficient in feeling, but it is quite certain 
that there never was a day when he did 
not have the affections of the soldiers. 

Mr. Stoddard relates that on one of 
Lincoln’s visits to the theatre, after the 
audience had risen and cheered him, a 
harsh voice near the centre aisle croaked 
out: ‘‘He hasn’t any business here! 
That's all he cares for his poor soldiers!” 
Instantly yells of ‘‘Put him out!” re- 
sounded from all quarters. The ruffian, 
quickly identified, was not a soldier at 
all, and he was incontinently hustled 
through the door into the street by a 
party of real soldiers, amid a clang of pa- 
triotic music opportunely struck up. by 
the orchestra. Lincoln appeared not to 
notice the incident. 

On the occasion of one of his visits to 
the army, which were not infrequent, the 
President sent his wife the following: 

Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 
June 24, 1864. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Boston, Mass. : 

All well and very warm. Tad and I have 
been to General Grant’s army. Returned yes- 
terday safe and sound. A. LINCOLN. 


Some two months later there was anoth- 
er short but significant despatch, showing 
in what affectionate regard Lincoln held 
Tad, and indeed his entire family: 

War Department, WasHINGTON, 
August 31, 1864. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Manchester, Vt. : 

All reasonably well. Bob is not here yet. 

How is dear Tad? A. LINCOLN. 


These fugitive despatches, found among 
the official records of the war, where they 
lodged with the other drift of that pro- 
lifie period, were probably only frag- 
ments of the correspondence carried on 
by the Lincolns during frequent absences 
from the capital, and while the elder son, 
Bob, was at Harvard. The great respon- 
sibilities entailed upon him by the war 
made it almost an impossibility for the 
President himself to be absent, except to 
go to the front. 

There is a final series of these telegrams, 
partly social and partly official, interest- 
ing as bearing upon Lincoln’s domestic 
relations, besides having great historical 
value in connection with the closing 
events of the war and of his own great 


career. They tell their own story, with. 
out much comment or explanation: 


Crry Pott, Va., March 20, 1865, 10 a.w. 
His Excellency A. Lincoln, President of th; 

United States : . 

Can you not visit City Point for a day or 
two? I would like very much to see you, and 
I think the rest would do you good. 

Respectfully yours, ete., 
U. 8S. Grant, Lieut. Gen. 
Wasnrincton, D. C., March 20, 1865, 6 p.m. 
Lieutenant-General Grant, City Point, Va. : 

Your kind invitation received. Had already 
thought of going immediately after the next 
rain. Will go sooner, if any reason for it. 
Mrs. L. and a few others will probably accom 
pany me. Will notify you of exact time, once 
it shall be fixed upon. A. LINCOLN. 

Norro.k, Va., March 21, 1865. 
His Excellency A. Lincoln, President of th 
United States: 

General Grant would like to see you, and | 
shall be in Washington to-morrow morning 
with this vessel (the Bat), in which you can 
leave in the afternoon, She is a regular armed 
man-of-war and the fastest on the river. | 
think it would be best for you to use her. 

G. V. Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


This is indicative of some anxiety, on 
the part of his friends and official family, 
for the President’s personal safety during 
his journeys to and fro between the White 
House and the army. A still later one 
from Secretary Stanton shows more plain- 
ly the same anxious solicitude. The same 
day the President telegraphed as follows 
to Bob, who had meantime graduated 
from Harvard and become a volunteer 
officer on General Grant’s staff: 

War Department, WasHINGTON, 
March 21, 1865. 
Captain Robert T. Lincoln, City Point, Va.: 

We now think of starting to you about 
1 p.mM., Thursday. Don’t make public. 

A. LINCOLN. 


This telegram announced the last his- 
toric visit he paid to the Army of the 
Potomac. Mrs. Lincoln and Tad accom- 
panied him. At City Point, for the last 
time, the whole family were united. The 
entire correspondence leaves an impres- 
sion that this visit was a concerted one 
between Mr. Stanton, General Grant, and 
perhaps others, to temporarily relieve the 
President from the strain at Washington. 
Of course they all knew that the final 
movements for the suppression of the re- 
bellion were impending, and perhaps Gen- 
eral Grant really wished for a personal 
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consultation with him. It is not improb- 
able, too, that Lincoln’s presence was ex- 
pected to have an encouraging effect upon 
the army. Exactly a week later the Pre- 
sident telegraphed to the Secretary of 
War: 
City Port, Va., March 30, 1865, 7.30 P.M. 

Hon. Secretary of War: 

I begin to feel that I ought to be at home, 
and yet I dislike to leave without seeing near- 
er to the end of General Grant’s present move- 
ment. He has now been out since yesterday 
morning, and although he has not been divert- 
ed from his programme, no considerable effect 
has yet been produced, so far as we know 
here.... A. LINCOLN. 


Mr. Stanton sent the following mem- 
orable reply next morning: 


War Department, WASHINGTON, 
March 31, 1865, 9.30 a.m. 
The President of the United States : 

I hope you will stay to see it out, or for a 
few days at least. I have strong faith that 
your presence will have great influence in in- 
ducing exertions that will bring Richmond; 
compared to that, no other duty can weigh a 
feather. There is, in fact, nothing to be done 
here but petty private ends that you should 
not be annoyed with. A pause by the army 
now would do harm; if you are on the ground 
there will be no pause. All well here. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
Crry Point, Va., April 1, 1865, 1 P.M. 
Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

.... Mrs. Lincoln has started home, and I 
will thank you to see that our coachman is at 
the arsenal wharf at 8 o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, there to wait until she arrives. 

A. LINCOLN. 


War Department, WASHINGTON, 
April 2, 1865, 11 a.m. 
The President, City Point: 

Mrs. Lincoln arrived safely this morning. 
General Augur’s headquarters were burned up 
last night; whether the fire was caused by 
negligence or design is unknown. I congratu- 
late you and General Grant upon the prospect 
of great success. Every one is eager for news. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


The last two sentences of this despatch 
had reference to Sheridan’s victory at 
Five Forks the day before, which presaged 
the fall of Petersburg. 

As soon as Mrs. Lincoln had left him, 
the President promptiy resumed his habit 
of keeping her duly informed of passing 
events, as is shown by the two following 
despatches: 
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Crry Point, Va., April 2, 1865, 8.30 a.m. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Executive Mansion : 

Last night General Grant telegraphed that 
General Sheridan with his cavalry and the 
Fifth Corps had captured three brigades of 
infantry, a train of wagons, and several bat- 
teries, prisoners amounting to several thou- 
sand. This morning General Grant having 
ordered an attack along the whole line tele- 
graphs as follows [Grant’s despatch omitted }. 

Robert yesterday wrote a little cheerful 
note to Captain Penrose, which is all he has 
heard of him since you left. A. LINCOLN. 


Robert had gone to the front with Gen- 
eral Grant. The second despatch shows 
that his mother had left Tad with the 
President, and the little chap entered 
Petersburg and Richmond with his father: 

Crry Port, Va., April 2, 1865. 
Mrs. Lincoln: 

At 4.30 P.M. to-day General Grant telegraphs 
me that he has Petersburg completely envel- 
oped from river below to river above, and has 
captured, since he started last Wednesday, 
about 12,000 prisoners and 50 guns. He sug- 
gests that I shall go out and see him in the 
morning, which I think I will do. Tad and I 
are both well, and will be glad to see you and 
your party here at the time you name. 

A. LINCOLN. 


It is fitting that this record should be 
closed with the War Secretary’s answer 
to a telegram from the President an- 
nouncing the fall of Petersburg and his 
intention to visit the place. Was Mr. 
Stanton already dreading some such ter- 
rible catastrophe as happened to his chief 
only twelve days later? 

War DepartMent, WASHINGTON, 
April 3, 1865, 10.30 a.m. 
The President : 

I congratulate you and the nation on the 
glorious news in your telegram just received. 
Allow me respectfully to ask you to consider 
whether you ought to expose the nation to 
the consequence of any disaster to yourself in 
the pursuit of a treacherous and dangerous 
enemy like the rebel army. If it was a ques- 
tion concerning yourself only I should not pre- 
sume to say a word. Commanding generals 
are in the line of their duty in running such 
risks; but is the political head of a nation in 
the same condition ? 

EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Secretary of War. 

The world knows what occurred sub- 
sequently. After visiting Petersburg 
and Richmond, which had fallen under 
Grant’s blows, with the assurance of the 
speedy destruction of Lee’s army, the 
President returned to Washington. Ten 
days afterward he was foully assassinated. 
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A PASSAGE 


BY JOHN J. 


** TOR Heaven’s sake, put that away!” 
said Francesco, in a suppressed, ex- 
cited tone. 

‘* That” was Miss Gault’s pocket-book. 
She and Kate had just finished their mod- 
est dinner at the Due Fratelli, and were 
preparing to leave that bright Roman res- 
taurant. Miss Gault was rummaging 
through her well-worn, bulging porte- 
monnaie for the change with which to 
pay for the meal. 

With that plethoric wallet in evidence 
she could easily have been rated as ‘‘a 
rich American.” American she was, with 
the national traits strongly developed; 
but she was rich only in the gifts that 
make a unique personality. ‘‘ Cuttings” 
about their art teacher—Carlo Roseti—a 
calendar for the current month at the 
Jesuits’ Church of the Gesu, her last let- 
ter from home, and documents of a like 
value were the contents that strained the 
sides of her poor little pocket-book: not 
money. 

Kate O’Brien, her companion, was a 
tall, robust girl with an open, ruddy, at- 
tractive countenance and a well-turned 
figure, an Irish-American type, savoring 
at once of Diana and a milkmaid. But 
dark, wiry, little Miss Gault was the di- 
recting intelligence which piloted the 
pair through the vicissitudes attending 
two unchaperoned young women seek- 
ing an art education in Europe. Kate's 
hearty docility was a most sustaining 
auxiliary to the other’s facile resource- 
fulness. She fell into line at once, never 
questioning her companion’s judgment, 
but pulling with the gentle strength of 
a Percheron the moment her head was 
turned in the direction Miss Gault elected 
they should pursue. 

They often came to this cheerful res- 
taurant, though it was not of the cheap- 
est, and they had become excellent friends 
with Francesco, the waiter. They had 
chosen one of the tables he served on 
their first visit to the Due Fratelli, be- 
cause he was so pleasing a study to the 
artistic eye. They were never hungry 
enough to lose sight of Art. The boy was 
gracefully slender, with grave dark eyes, 
crisp blue-black hair, and a dandified wisp 
of mustache, whose silky down did not 
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trench in the least on the classic curve 
of his clean-cut upper lip. 

** Why, what is the matter, Francesco 
said Miss Gault, pleasantly. She had 
fished out the price of their dinner and 
Francesco’s tip by this time from the 
hypocritical pocket-book. There was a 
simple, childlike directness in her glance, 
usual to the little woman. Kate was al] 
attention, but waited quietly for what 
was to come, something equally usual 
with her. 

‘*Do you see in that other room—don't 
look now, but later!—at the table? near 
the door?” replied Francesco, with tle 
same low-voiced excitement. He had 
turned his back on the person in ques- 
tion, and seemed entirely occupied in 
whisking the crumbs from the table aud 
setting it to rights. ‘‘A big, powerful, 
handsome man, like a bull, with a thick 
beard and eyes like the devil's? That”- 
lowering his voice still more—‘‘is the 
most famous brigand in Italy, Tiburzi!” 

Having darted a quick glance at the 
two girls in turn to see if they were duly 
impressed by this dramatic announce- 
ment, Francesco went on to say: ‘‘I saw 
his eyes on you when I came in, and the 
signora’s pocket-book looks like a fine 
one—to rob. Don’t go out until he is 
gone,” said the boy, arranging the carafe 
and bending his head as if to take an or- 
der. ‘I will bring you a cordial, and 
you can sip it slowly. You needn't pay 
for it. And later, when there are fewer 
here, I can get off and go to your door 
with you.” 

‘““Oh, we must get home right away, 
Francesco,” said Miss Gault, quickly, but 
smiling with pleasure at his protecting 
thoughtfulness. ‘‘ We have to get up so 
early in the morning.” She generally 
knew at once what she wanted to do in 
an emergency. ‘‘But you are just as 
kind as you can be to tell us, and to want 
to look after us. If he is such a swell 
brigand, he won't bother with two wo 
men.” 

‘*He wouldn’t if he knew they were 
art students,” put in Kate, with brisk hu- 
mor. ‘‘ Perhaps he might buy a picture. 
But if you know he is a brigand, why 
don’t you call a policeman and have him 
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arrested?” she asked, with artless won- 
der. 

‘‘No one would attempt to arrest him 

no two!” exclaimed Francesco, with 
conviction, and quite a pretty pride in 
the distinguished brigand. ‘‘Oh, but it 
<s not amusing,” he added, quickly, for 
Kate’s face wore an incredulous smile. 
‘T would not like him to know that I 
had said anything to you to warn you. 
He doesn’t want any one to interfere 
vith him. All the peasants protect him. 
Isn't there any man here you know, who 
can walk home with you? I must go, or 
he will certainly suspect something.” 

‘‘Well, go, Francesco,” said Miss Gault, 
brightly but earnestly. ‘‘ We will get 
home all right, I am sure. We have 
brigands in America, but they aren’t a 
bit romantic. We call them tramps. 
Buona sera, Francesco, e grazie tanto. 
Come, Kate.” 

To get into the street they were obliged 
to go through the other room, and, unless 
they made a detour that might throw sus- 
picion on Francesco, pass by the very 
table where the brigand sat with an air 
of being perfectly at home. So they 
went out just as they would have done 
had they received no warning. As they 
passed his table, Miss Gault let her eyes 
wander nonchalantly over him. She 
made allowance for the fervid imagina- 
tion of the young waiter, though his sin- 
cerity and conviction were unquestion- 
able. The idea of a notorious brigand 
sauntering into a popular restaurant in 
Rome and leisurely discussing his dinner 
smacked of Dumas and Monte Cristo’s 
Luigi Vampa. 

But her comprehensive, if fleeting, 
glance at the roughly handsome man 
made her feel that Francesco had select- 
ed a worthy subject for his alarm. He 
was of more than medium height, pow- 
erfully built, with broad, deep chest and 
massive shoulders. His low forehead 
and seant portion of cheek free from 
beard were of a bronzed olive tint. His 
bushy beard and thick, crinkly mustache, 
as well as his wavy unbrushed hair, were 
glossily black. His large, well-shaped 
nose was thick at the base, with wide nos- 
trils, and his heavy eyebrows were straight 
and overhanging. His eyes had that 


melted blackness which seems to focus to 
a burning glow, and the eyeballs, though 
notably white, were somewhat blood- 
shot. This rudely fascinating devil was 


dressed like a well-to-do peasant of the 
Campagna. 

He shot one piercing, hawklike glance 
at the two girls, which made Kate shiver, 
and suggested to Miss Gault a hungry 
panther prospecting for a meal. But she 
betrayed no more emotion than if he were 
one of Madame Tussaud’s dusty wax fig- 
ures. They left the restaurant without 
any appearance of haste. 

When they had got a little distance 
away, and were walking more briskly 
along the wretchedly lighted street, Miss 
Gault gave a short laugh, and remarked: 
‘* Francesco may be right. I never saw 
anything more brigandish-looking in my 
life. I've seen murderers too, but they 
were teething lambs compared to that 
beauty !” 

‘*T wonder if it helps him any in his 
business to be so handsome?” returned 
Kate, with a nervous smile. ‘‘I would 
like to paint him, but I don’t know if I 
could stand having him pose with the 
prospect of his turning those head-lights 
on me atany moment. Did you ever see 
such eyes in your life, Jean? I hope he 
didn’t take a fancy to us. I don’t want 
to figure in the South Boston papers as 
the victim of an Italian brigand. It’s too 
much distinction. But what shall we do, 
Jean, if he— Hush! Listen! There is 
some one following us; and trying to do 
it easy, too. Shall we run?” 

Kate involuntarily quickened her steps, 
at the same time crowding closer to the 
other, with a childish trust that was comi- 
cal when their respective physiqués were 
considered. Kate could almost have taken 
Miss Gault in her arms an@ rin with her. 

‘** No!” was that small woman’s prompt 
but emphatic reply. —** Don’t you suppose 
that great hulking thing could run us 
down before we got half-way home? But 
keep cool, Kate, whatever happefis;and 
do exactly what I do.” 

** Allright,” returned Kate, with breath- 
less but comforting submission. ‘‘I will; 
but what are you going to-do?” 

‘*T don’t know myself yet,” was Miss 
Gault’s terse response. ‘‘ Only follow my 
lead, whatever it is. Don’t walk any 
faster. This may be nothing but a 
silly scare. The poor man’s looks are 
against him, of course; but he may be a 
stolid, honest creature, enjoying a liqueur 
back in the restaurant without any idea 
of how we are flattering him by getting 
all wrought up. Still, those steps are 
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getting closer, and it may be he, and he 
may be— Well, never mind!” Miss Gault 
broke off, sharply. ‘‘Be ready, Kate. 
Follow my lead, or stand by and take it 
naturally.” 

They were approaching one of the few 
lamps on the street. The footsteps were 
also approaching them. By the time 
they were close to the light, the pursuer, 
if pursuer he was, was close at their heels. 
Suddenly Miss Gault stopped short, and 
stooping, began to arrange the lacing of 
her boot. 

The man behind had to pull up sharply 
to avoid running against her. Then he 
swerved aside, and a compact, muscular 
figure, with bull-like massiveness of neck 
and shoulders, stalked by and irresolutely 
passed on. 

Rising at once, Miss Gault touched 
Kate, and turning square about, began to 
retrace her steps in the direction from 
which they had just come. Kate jogged 
along, close to her side, like an overgrown 
ebild. 

** Jean, it was he,” she said, in a half- 
whisper. 

‘*T think it was, but we didn’t see his 
face,” replied Miss Gault, non-committal- 
- ly. “This man seemed taller than the 
one in the restaurant. Listen, and see if 
he is coming after us, and do try not to 
hurry, Kate.” 

He was. The same heavy footfalls 
were gaining on them. The man had 
also turned. Kate darted an anxious 
side glance at Miss Gault’s face. It was 
set and determined. The steps were un- 
comfortably near once more. 

‘*Now, Kate!” said Miss Gault, in a 
low but distinct voice. ‘‘ Wheel round 
again, and don’t look at him at all.” 

They turned so sharply that once more 
the man instinctively lurched to one side 
to avoid impact with them. It may have 
been that he had not fully settled on his 
plan of action, or that he wished them to 
take to some street more opportune for 
his purpose. He walked on a little, 
as if carried forward by his own mo- 
mentum. 

But he wasted no time in rounding on 
them now. He, of course, saw they were 
aware that he was following them. His 
steps were brisker, and there was no at- 
tempt to soften the heavy footfalls. 

‘*‘ Jean, are you going to keep this up 
all night?” asked Kate, plaintively, when 
they had started back once more. 
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‘*“No. He won't let us,” replied Miss 
Gault, with blunt force. 

‘* Hadn’t we better run?” queried Kat: 
‘““We may meet somebody. And if we 
find he is catching up, we can scream so 
that he will be scared away. This sort of 
thing will make him so mad that he’| 
want to do something disagreeable just to 
get even.” 

‘*T will do something,” said Miss Gault, 
with an accent which showed her blood 
was up. ‘‘ You just stand by as you have 
done, and don’t lose your head.” 

W hatever terror the persistent dogging 
of their steps by the ruffian may have ex 
cited in her was lost in the indignation 
she felt at this fellow’s persecution of two 
unprotected girls. She was stung to a 
fierce energy which brought its own sup- 
port. 

‘* Now!” she said, in quick command, a 
moment later. 

With the word, the small woman whir]! 
ed about and stood like a statue in her 
tracks, looking the black-a-vised brigand 
full in the eyes. Hitherto, when they 
had turned, she had sedulously avoided 
any glance at him. Now she confronted 
him with tremendous consciousness of his 
presence. She concentrated the whole 
force of her being into her glance, con- 
straining the rest of her face to the most 
expressionless character possible, while 
her body seemed petrified to immobility 
the instant she had faced about. Nothing 
in her revealed life or feeling except her 
keen black eyes, which she fixed in an un- 
wavering, imperious gaze on the brigand’s 
fiery pupils, burning into her own. 

This he had not expected. It was a 
decidedly new deal. Novel in its aggres 
siveness, but far more novel in its effect. 
In the first unavoidable conflict in their 
glances there had been a quick lifting of 
the man’s bushy mustache and a sardonic 
glitter of white teeth. But that had been 
arrested as soon as he not only perceived 
but felt her gaze. As it faded away, his 
dark, mobile visage, which seemed such a 
play-ground for passions, subtly hardened 
into a savage revolt against this insolent 
audacity in an impotent morsel of woman- 
kind. 

Then, as the weird, fearless, dominating 
mastery of that tense, coercive look gripped 
and held his inner consciousness as in a 
vise, the phase of wrathful resentment 
was swept away by an emotion akin to 
awe, quickly succeeded by a surging in 
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him of the strangest submission his rebel 
soul had ever known. Not the reluctant 
surrender of defeat, not the paralysis of 
panic, not the acquiescence of hostility 
soothed into amity. It was the necessary, 
harmonious, agreeable co-ordination of 
two basic forces of nature, in which the 
lesser ranged itself relatively to the domi- 
nation of the greater restfully on its low- 
er, proper plane. 

As the being of the brigand passed 
through this transmuting gamut of emo- 
tions, the change that came over him, as 
his eyes, blazing beneath the heavy pent 
of brow, were held without a flicker of 
weakening by the woman’s overmaster- 
ing gaze, was like the slow drooping of 
an iron bar, heated till it bends with its 
own white-hot weight. 

Slowly, as one in a dream, his mouth 
relaxed, his sturdy chest began dilating 
with a gentle respiration like a sleeping 
infant’s, his feet moved mechanically to 
bear him out of her path, and with slow, 
dragging steps, as if his legs were be- 
numbed, he passed on. 

Clutching her companion’s hand with- 
out a word, Miss Gault walked with mea- 
sured composure to the nearest street open- 
ing into the one they were on, turned into 
its shadowy depths, and the moment the 
building on the corner screened them 
from view she said, with suppressed in- 
tensity: ‘‘ Now, Kate, run for your life! 
I don’t know how long that will carry.” 

Like two frightened does they sped 
down the dim Roman street, running 
lightly on the balls of their feet, darting 
swiftly into one that crossed it below, on 
which their lodging was, and flying like 
the wind along that. Panting, breath- 
less, quivering, they reached the worn 
stone steps of their doorway, bounded up 
them, and Miss Gault gave a furious tug 
to the bell, another, and another. It 
seemed an age before the sound of feet 
hurrying within came to relieve them, 
and the bolt was at last drawn. Dashing 
by the affrighted maid, with one last ef- 
fort Miss Gault flung to the door, and the 
two sank in panting exhaustion on the 
tessellated marble floor—safe! 

It was an inglorious, most feminine de- 
vice, that last salvation of their flying 
legs! But the brief, tremendous duel in 
which soul grappled with soul in naked 
force, and in which the woman's won, 
had been glory enough. The boldest, 
most devilish man in Italy had been 


quelled by the power of a little woman's 
eye! The next day but one, Miss Gault 
told Kate they must go back to the Due 
Fratelli. It was her apprehension about 
Francesco which made this so impera- 
tive. She feared that the brigand might 
have suspected the boy of warning them, 
and perhaps had returned to take it out 
on him for that promenade 4 trois on the 
Roman street which had culminated in 
his overthrow. But when they started 
for the restaurant, each of the girls car- 
ried a ‘‘ six-shooter”’ with her. 

‘*T couldn’t get keyed up to that pitch 
again, Kate,” said Miss Gault, shaking her 
head slowly; ‘‘and if I did, one more such 
victory would be the death of me.” 

When they got to the restaurant it was 
a joyous relief to see Francesco there, 
and more alive than ever. He had evi- 
dently been looking for their return, and 
his greeting was particularly friendly and 
obsequious. While comporting himself 
with more than his wonted deference, the 
boy betrayed a sprightly importance and 
dignity which were soon explained. 

‘“ What did you do to him?” he asked, 
naively, with the utmost animation, the 
moment the girls had seated themselves. 


‘IT met him late that same night. He. 


waylaid me. Ah, signora, I did not think 
I would ever serve you with spaghetti 
again! But he was not rough or angry. 
He was almost soft and humble. He 
asked if you came here often. I said you 
hardly ever came; that you had never 
been here but once or twice. ‘ Well, if 
she comes again,’ said he, with his big 
strong voice, but a very nice manner, 
‘that little tame wild-cat of a diavoles- 
sa, ask her if she will marry Domenico 
Tiburzi. Say I will make a brigand of 
her that shall be the glory of Italy. Give 
her that,’ he said. ‘I wrote it myself. 
It is a love-song, and she will like it. 
And if she will not marry me, tell her to 
keep it, and she need fear no member of 
my band with that for passport. The 
King could not do as much for her.’ ” 
Francesco, his eyes bright, his slender 
form erect, proudly drew from his breast 
a half-sheet of fine note-paper, on which 
was written, in a large heavy hand, a sim- 
ple love-song in a local dialect. He 
beamingly gave it to Miss Gault, alive 
with pride at being the intermediary be- 
tween two such distinguished persons. 
The title had been scratched out and a 
new one substituted: ‘ Alla Mia Cara 
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Diavolessa!” Below the verses was also 
scrawled, with painstaking care: ‘* Della 
Donna dagl’ occhi neri Servitore Devo- 
tissimo, Domenico Tiburzi.” 

‘*It is very pretty poetry,” said Fran- 
cesco, admiringly. 

‘* Very,” replied Miss Gault, heartily. 

‘*But you—do not think you will— 
marry him?’ Francesco said it rather 
wistfully. 
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‘“‘No,” cried Miss Gault, with a laug) 
**T shouldn’t make half as good a brigand 
as he thinks. And besides, I want to be 
an artist.” 

She treasures Tiburzi’s love-song, how 
ever, as.she does no other souvenir. Kute 
envies her the missive a little bit, thoug) 
she has stacks of love-letters. But they 
are all from gentlemen who are not briy- 
ands. 


DREAM SONGS. 
BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


Across the plain of time 
I saw them marching all night long,— 
The endless throng 
Of all who ever dared to fight with wrong;— 
All the blood of their hearts, the prime 
And crown of their fleeting years, 
All the toil of their hands, the tears 
Of their eyes, the thought of their brain, 
For a word from the lips of Truth, 
For a glimpse at the scroll of Fate, 
Ere love and youth 
Were spent in vain, 
And even truth too late! 
Oh, when the Silence speaks, and the scroll 
Unrolls to the eye of the soul, 
What shall it be that will pay the cost 
Of the pain gone waste and the labor lost! 
And then, Dear, waking, I saw you— 
And knew. 


Last night the Angel of Remembrance brought 

Me while I slept,—think, Dear! of all his store 
Just that one memory I thought 

Banished forever from our door— 

Thy sob of pain when once I hurt thee sore. 
Then in my dream I suddenly was ware 

Of God above me, saying, ‘‘ Reach 
Thy hand to Me in prayer, 

And I will give thee pardon yet.” 

Thou? Nay, she hath forgiven ;—teach 

Her to forget. 


My every purpose fashioned by some thought of thee, 

Though as a feather’s weight that shapes the arrow’s flight it be; 
No siugle joy complete in which thou hast no fee, 

Though thy share be the star and mine its shadow in the sea; 
Thy very pulse my pulse, thy every prayer my prayer, 

Thy love my blue oerreaching sky that bounds me everywhere.— 
Yet free, Beloved, free! for this encircling air 

I cannot leave behind doth but love's boundlessness declare. 





BY CHARLES RLUMALIS. 


F a rather 
particular 
friend of 

mine shall ever come to be Czar (and I 
have, after all, one or two reasons to 
hope he may not), his first concern will 
be to issue these edicts: 

1. A course of travel shall be compul- 
sory for all able-bodied adult citizens. 

2. No traveller shall print anything 
about any country whose language he 
cannot speak. 

By this two-edged ukase my friend— 
who is much of a bigot in some matters 
—would bring public enlightenment to 
bioom by cutting off the twin tap-roots 
of ignorance. When no one can longer 
sit still in that birthright prejudice where- 
by we despise everything we know no- 
thing about, nor anybody again dissemi- 
nate the uninspired guesses of a travelled 
bat, why, then, declares my friend, it will 
become impossible for the world to keep 
on so stupid and intolerant as now. 

The fantastic notions of Mexico which 
are too much current among us are not 
to be wondered at—though not many of 
us are as ignorant as the Washington 
statesman (a historic fact) who gasped as 
the hack bowled him along the splendid 
Reforma on the evening of his arrival: 
“T never would have believed it if I 
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hadn't seen it!” he exclaimed, 
they have houses!” 

But our average innocence is enough. 
Add to the eternal race prejudice that we 
are too drunken with our own progress 
to know or care much if there be more 
world beyond our fences; that we have 
saved from our insular inheritance the 
ancient grudges, if not much else that is 
English; that we still cultivate our for- 
eign relations with a much more primi- 
tive implement than the Mexican plough; 
and that our ideas of the next-door repub- 
lic are mostly derived from the typical 
Saxon ‘‘traveller” who roves deaf and 
dumb and with nose up—and it is inev- 
itable that we should cherish a darkness 
which is one of the hardest things for 
our neighbors to understand. It is noto- 
rious to those who know both countries 
thoroughly that educated Americans are 
far more ignorant of Mexico than educa- 
ted Mexicans are ignorant of the United 
States. One reason is, doubtless, that we 
are the more shining mark, but another 
is that the Latin-American nations have 
rather different ideas of a diplomatic ser- 
vice. They do not send to any country 
an ambassador who will be lost there 
without an interpreter. Even down to 
consuls this ridiculous superstition is op- 
erative. Men are selected who are at least 
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gentlemen in appearance; who can com- 
mand the respectful attention of business 
men; who know how to ask for the infor- 
mation they desire. The result is that 
Mexico is steadily informed of the moods 
and needs of this country. 

A decade has convinced me that Mexico 
is worth the better acquaintance of her 
neighbors; and a review of our news- 
paper and book prints of the last two 
years concerning Mexico, followed by a 
new overrunning of the republic, has 
not lessened my conviction. It certainly 
seems that a little modern and interior 
truth as to our next-door neighbor might 
be beneficial to us. We have had at least 
enough of the ragtag and bobtail Mexico, 
enough of the ancient and the pictu- 
resque—both fascinating, but both, as a 
rule, fearfully and wonderfully ‘‘done”; 
for we have had too few Janviers, and 
only one Bandelier. But I have not yet 
seen Mexico given justice as a human 
quantity, an ambitious marcher in the 
procession of nations. And that is what 
she is—this American Cinderella, who is 
very like to surprise some of her super- 
cilious sisters. 


Mexico is not Utopia. It is a very hu- 


man country, with very human shortcom- 


ings. The nineteenth century’s end may 
be too early for us to allow that Provi- 
dence personally created anything outside 
the United States; but, at any rate, the 
apprentices who did some other portions 
of mankind were fairly competent. Of 
course the Armada is much more vital 
to Americans than is the pioneering of 
America; but in spite of our reasonable 
hostility to the Spanish blood, we must not 
give our eyes the lie. The fact remains 
that yonder disprized country is making 
a development as wonderful as sudden; 
that while our neighborly backs were 
turned she has stepped out from her dark- 
ness, young, vigorous, clothed upon with 
all that gives dignity and stability to a 
nation, and girded as to her loins for the 
most practical of runnings. She is no 
longer old Mexico, the romantic hag whose 
wrinkles and tatters we have found so 
grotesque. While we have been achiev- 
ing a material development, she has 
wrought the political and social miracle 
of the century. Within less time than 
has elapsed since our civil war invented 
millionaires, Mexico has stepped across as 
wide a gulf. From a state of anarchy 
tempered by brigandage—wherein it was 
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better to be President than to be righ 
and better to be a revolutionist than 
either—she has graduated to be the most 
compact and unified nation in the New 
World. She has acquired not only a 
government which governs, but one which 
knows how to govern—and contempora 
neously a people which has learned how 
to be ruled. He should be a happy pa- 
triot to whom it is given to make his 
country a hundred times as good as he 
found it—a hundred times as contented, 
prosperous, and respected; and that is 
what sort of fortune has befallen the cre- 
ator of modern Mexico. 

Only those who seriously knew the 
country in the old days can at all con- 
ceive the change from the Mexico of a 
generation back to the Mexico of now. 
There was no touring then, and nowhere 
was travel more unsafe. By every coun 
try road—even into the very heart of 
cities—the bandido robbed and murdered. 
Naturally. There was nothing else for 
him to do—unless to make a revolution, 
which requires brains and money. There 
were even lady Turpins, and some of them 
were geniuses. Nor was there any spe- 
cial paucity of revolution .—and dozens 
of them were successful. ere were no 
railroads, no telegraphs, y ctically no 
commerce; at the bottom / all, no se- 
curity. It would be rathe picturesque 
than scientific to say that no man knew 
when he went to bed (and least of all the 
President) what the government would be 
in the morning; but the exaggeration is 
not wholly ridiculous. 

To-day Mexico is—and I say it delib- 
erately—the safest country in America. 
Life, property, human rights, are more se- 
cure than even with us. As for stability, 
the record speaks for itself. Mexico had 
sixty-two viceroys in 286 years, which is 
not very tumultuous; -but it also has had 
fifty-two presidents, emperors, and other 
heads in fifty-nine years of this century. 
Now, one President for twenty years. 
Some will say that this is not republican. 
Possibly not, but it is business. Among 
all the mistakes of foreigners as to Mex- 
ico, none is more groping than that which 
disparages its government. One must be 
careless either of the facts or of the Eng- 
lish language to call that government a 
despotism. It is not even—to such as are 
jealous of accurate speech—a dictatorship. 
It is logical paternalism—a scheme fright- 
fully dangerous under a bad father, in- 
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caleulably beneficial under a good one. 
Mexico is a republic in chancery; free as 
we are, but less licensed; happy, safe, 
prosperous, under the system whereby we 
administer our homes; and proud of the 
remarkable man who has done what no 
other ruler of modern times has even 
dreamed of being able to do, and who 
still keeps a quiet, steady fist in the waist- 
band of the youngster he has taught to 
walk. 

As I have said, Mexico is not perfect. 
Perhaps few have had room to feel its 
faults more keenly; but though the 
temptation to be superior and critical is 
too much now and again for human na- 
ture to resist, I would rather take, on the 
whole, a more original line, and tell more 
important truths than concern God’s wis- 
dom in making me smarter than the peo- 
ple among whom I travel. In a word, 
my hope is to convey some notion of the 
genuine Mexico I have watched for a 
decade, and have just now gone over anew 
for this express purpose. What shall be 
said is not guess-work, nor crumbs from 
the table of hotel hangers-on and refugee 
Americans and rented interpreters. It is 


the personal knowledge of a documenta- 
ry student and field student who has fol- 


lowed Mexico from the dates of Ixtlilxo- 
chitl’s mythography to within a week of 
this writing. I have just reinvaded near- 
ly every state of the republic; conversed 
by wholesale for nearly three months 
with every class, from the President down 
to the meanest pelado; sounded million- 
aires and beggars, cabinet officers and 
muleteers, merchants, authors, street-car 
conductors, scientists, cargadores, mine- 
owners, peons, railroad men, priests, pro- 
bull- fighters. These facts 
may excuse the claim of tolerable know- 
ledge of the present pulse of Mexico. No 
man can know a country who does not 
know its people. If he goes dumb and deaf 
among them, he is also half blind, for he 
cannot comprehend what he does see un- 
less he knows why. And he cannot know 
a people until he has talked with them in 
their own tongue to something like the 
average length of his mind’s tether and 
theirs. 

Within ten years the brigands of Mex- 
ico have been simply wiped out. It has 
been—to such as know the geographical 
obstacles—a marvellous achievement; and 
the political difficulties were as great. 
First, whatsoever brigand was caught— 


fessors, and 
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and Diaz has a way of eatching—stood 
just long enough in front of an adobe 
wall for the firing party to crook the 
right forefinger. There were no hung 
juries nor pardon governors. Second, the 
same hand—so firm and swift to justice 
—knew how to open an alternative door. 
Nowadays the bandit needs not. There 
is something else for him to do; and he 
finds it not only more salubrious, but 
more to his taste, to take a part in the de 
velopment of the pdtria he was proud of 
even when he was her curse. He would 
rather upbuild than tear down, if he has 
a chance, even if there were no “ Porfi- 
rio” and no rurales. 

I do not know anything in history 
which fairly parallels these twenty years 
in Mexico. No other man has taken a 
comparable dead weight of population 
and so uplifted and transformed it. The 
wonder is all the more because to this 
day every other colony of Spain in the 
New World looks to be the worse off for 
the independéncia. Whatever we may 
say of the theory of self-government, i: 
practice not one of them was ever so m 
erably viceroyed or captain-generalled 
it has been presidented four-fifths of th 
time since 1821. Very moch the sam 
was true of Mexico until revently. It ha 
had patriotic rulers sometimes; but that 
they were at last sorry rulers the very 
roster of them shows. Four presidents 
in a year is hardly an index of | vosperity. 

It is not far to remember wv! en there 
was not a railroad in Mexico, when 
other material conditions were ropor- 
tion. The actual Mexico has f rail- 
roads, with nearly seven thousan¢ es of 
track, and everything that that ilies. 
Its transportation facilities are pi ally 
as good as those of our Western tes ; 
and the investment is far more pr 
It is netted with telegraph line 
the cheapest tariffs in America), 
with post-offices, schools, costly bui 
for public business and public b: 
cence. It is freer than it was ever b 
—with free schools, free speech, free p 
It is happier than ever before, and m 
prosperous than even in the bona 
days of the magnificent silver-kings 
Zacatecas and Guanajuato. There a 
degrees, of course, by local variation 
impulse or of opportunity; but there 
progress every where—material, intellec 
ual, moral. 

If the visible prosperity of Mexico, in 
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the face of certain of its circumstances, 
shall seem enigmatic to sane people whose 
sane views are based on radically unlike 
surroundings, yet only ignorance can 
deny the fact. Mexico is admirably pros- 
perous, in spite of seven years’ drouth; 
in spite of the Garza revolution (kindled 
in the United States, in ways and for 
reasons too complicated to be reviewed 
here); in spite of a national debt contract- 
ed when exchange was at from 8 to 16, 
and being paid with exchange at from 85 
to 102; in spite even of cheap money. It 
has been a miracle of statesmanship, but 
a miracle which will never be repeated in 
a dissimilar land. I will try to explain, 
later, how even so terrible a blow as the 
depreciation of silver was to Mexico has 
been turned to the advantage of a nation 
which lies in the hollow of one man’s 
hand. 

Perhaps the two things which most 
impressed me in this fairly thorough 
review of Mexico were the fever of mu- 
nicipal improvement and the sheer epi- 
demic of public schools. These are but 
logical features of the Diaz administra- 
tion; probably no more remarkable than 
the other methods of the digestion which 
has assimilated so chaotic a meal, but less 
fainiliar, since they are but now ripening 
to the harvest. Peace had first to be se- 
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cured; and that cannot be had until itis no 
longer possible for rebels to combine and 
drill by the month before the government 
even hears of it. Commerce comes after 
railroads and harbors, and political re- 
form after commerce. And only now is 
the country ripe for the other development 
which has loomed logical but late in the 
statesmanship of a decade. 

General Diaz came up by a revolution; 
and that means debts as well as inher- 
itances not of his choosing. There were 
accidental allies to be considered, and 
hold-overs who could not be all at once 
swept away—for stability is the first need 
and the first duty of any government. 
But both these factors are now practically 
eliminated. Diaz has outlived nearly all 
his first associates; and in one of the most 
extraordinary games of chess ever played 
in statecraft he has shifted, cornered, or 
jumped the hold-over impossibles. There 
is left to-day in Mexico not one important 
figure that could by any reasonable prob- 
ability set face against the government, 
nor one that is to its serious present dis- 
credit. The long era of dishonest offi- 
cials, little and big, is past. There are no 
more brigand governors; no more cus- 
toms collectors wonted to ‘fix the ac- 
counts to suit themselves"—as a President 
once told a friend of mine to do. There 
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is probably no other country in the New 
World whose whole public service is to- 
day so scrupulously clean; and this large 
assertion is made neither carelessly nor 
ignorantly. One has not to remember 
long to a time when even the presidency 
of Mexico was a den of robbery; nor half 
so far to thievish governors and petty of- 
ficials. But the Diaz administration has 
never had a stain of its own; and it has 
kept up its steady pressure until now not 
a state in the republic is spotted as to its 
local government. 

Even to one as familiar with the swift 
development of parts of our West as with 
the more conservative growth of our East, 
it is surprising to watch the gait of almost 
every Mexican city in municipal improve- 
ments. Modern water-works to replace 
the fine old Spanish aqueducts; modern 
sewerage to replace the street sinks of cen- 
turies; modern lighting, modern transit, 
modern health departments; public build- 
ings better than our average towns of the 
like population think they can afford; 
splendid prisons, markets, hospitals, asy- 
lums, training-schools—these are some 
of the things the ‘‘despotism” of Diaz is 
planting through the length and breadth 
of the country. As for schools, it some- 
times made me smile, but oftener turned 
my eyes moist, to note the perfect mania 
to have them—and to have them of the 
best. Every state capital has its free pub- 
lic ‘‘ model schools,” on which it lavishes 
a wealth of love and money; and the 
state earnestly follows its lead. There is 


now in Mexico no hamlet of one hun 
dred Indians, I believe, which has not its 
free public school. This summer (1896) 
has seen a radical change. Hitherto 
the schools of the republic had been in 
charge of the municipalities, the federal] 
government aiding in their support with 
about $1,000,000 a year. In July the 
central government took direct charge of 
every public school in Mexico. This is to 
secure homogeneity in the system. For 
the men and women now in charge of the 
schools of Mexico, I must admit that | 
have never met a more faithful and en- 
thusiastic corps; and they are, on the 
average, very fairly fitted for their work. 
In every state there are normal schools, 
generously endowed by the government, 
for the fit training of these teachers; 
and the attendance is encouragingly 
large. There are also countless indus- 
trial schools, art schools, professional 
schools, and the like, not to mention 
the host of private schools, of which 
some are entirely admirable. The teach- 
ing of religion in public schools is abso- 
lutely prohibited. ‘* That,” President Diaz 
said to me, ‘‘is for the family to do. The 
state must teach only scholarship, indus- 
try, and patriotism. In the private schools 
we do not interfere with religious train- 
ing. Beyond the standard we require of 
all, they may teach anything they like, 
so long as it is honorable and useful.” 
The attitude of Mexico on this point is 
curious. There has been disestablishment 
throughout Spanish America, but it is 
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not a usual sight to see a nation so rigid- 
ly, even so unmercifully, regulating the 
Church to which ninety-five per cent. of 
its population belong. The harsh laws of 
the Reforma—set by Juarez,and, curiously 
enough, maintained by Maximilian, who 
never could have sat down in Mexico at 
all but for the aid of the Chureh party in 
rebellion against the great Zapotec icono- 
clast—are still vital. Catholics have far 
less rope in Catholic Mexico than in the 
Protestant United States. Church pro- 
cessions are impossible—even a priest dare 
not walk the streets in his churehly gar- 
ments. Probably a justifiable reaction 
against the tyranny to which centuries of 
absolutism—such is our poor human na- 
ture—had corrupted the missionaries; the 
equal tyranny of their suppression is logi- 
cally not to iast. I seem to detect even 
now traces of its gradual coming to a 


juster average. There is talk that the 
Sisters of Charity may presently be al- 
lowed to return to Mexico; and while I 
have no means of knowing that this is 
true, my very faith in human reason 
makes it seem probable. Those who have 
watched the Yellow Death when it walks 
a city of the tropics, who have seen men 
fall rotting by the curb, deserted by bro- 
ther and mother, but picked up by these 
daughters of God—ay, and has himself 
felt their tender merey upon his broken 
shell—such a one will hope for Mexico 
thus much alleviation of its severity. 
There is no danger that the old abuses 
will return. They were of their age, but 
are now as past as our Salem. 


One will look far in most countries to 
find a town of 20,000 souls which has more 
progressed in five years than has Chiliua- 
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hua, the first place of consequence as one 
goes down from the United States by the 
chief railroad of Mexico—the Mexican 
Central. Less than that time ago this 
enormous state was not the most scrupu- 
lously governed in the republic. Visibly 
and intrinsically it rather suggested that 
Mr. Tweed might be ‘‘running it.” To- 
day Chihuahua is a happy state; and its 
capital (of the same name) is almost a 
model little city. The Mexican common- 
wealths have all at last reasonable gov- 
ernors, but there are two eminent idols 
and figures of speech—Governor Reyes, 
of Nuevo Leon, and Governor Miguel 
Ahumada; both magnificent types of the 
physical man, and both executives for 
whom no state need blush. Perhaps 
only those who fully know the Latin- 
American character can guess how much 
of popularity this means: Not long ago a 
scrubby corrida precipitated a riot at the 
bull-fight in Chihuahua; the raging pop- 
ulace invaded the ring, smashing things, 
and bent on worse. Suddenly the giant 
form of the governor was seen elbowing 
among them, and in a twinkling his sten- 
torian speech had swerved the mob from 
madness, and set them to shaking the skies 
with their *‘ Viva Ahumada!” They gave 


‘ 


their entrance money to a charity. 

But if this be insignificant to the stran- 
ger, the visible tokens of his progressive- 
ness are all about the capital city of his 


state. Chihuahua has suddenly (within 
three years, that is) become populous with 
public schools, not to count several un- 
usually good private ones. Instead of 
the former stuffy rented rooms, there 
are cheerful, commodious, well-ventilated 
school-houses, with new American school 
furniture. Ahumada’s special creation and 
pride are the free industrial schools, where 
rich or poor of either sex can have a utili- 
tarian education. The Spanish had estab- 
lished industrial schools in America two 
centuries before we dreamed of them; but 
any one familiar with the Spanish system 
(which was merely the general medizval 
system) of education for women can ap- 
preciate how typical of modern Mexico is 
this innovation. Indeed, I, who am not 
old, can remember when it would have 
been a miracle in New England. The 
Chihuahua training-school for girls has 
a hundred pupils. They learn (and by 
modern methods) bookkeeping, telegra- 
phy, type-writing, stenography, tailoring, 
dress-cutting, machine knitting, ete., and 
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of course English. President Diaz js 
not what the dilettante might term a sa 
vant. He was fitted for the law. but 
the whole trend of his education up to 
maturity was military. Yet he is one 
of the most studious men I know. It is 
wholly within bounds to say that no other 
ruler of our times has studied so hard in 
office; and he is, I believe, the only chief 
magistrate who ever added a new lan- 
guage to the accomplishments of his na- 
tion. In every public school of Mexico 
above the primary grade, in every private 
school, training-school, and college, Eng 
lish is a compulsory study. Spanish will 
never cease to be the language of half the 
area of this hemisphere, but in another 
generation Mexico is going to be equipped 
for business and pleasure in two languages 
—the two which dominate the Americas. 

Schools have always more or less ap- 
pealed to me; and with the sympathy for 
Latin America brought about by some 
alleviation of my first ignorances, the 
Latin-American school has been one of 
the most pathetic things I have known. 
But not in modern Mexico. Ihave never 
found brighter children, nor anywhere 
pupils so alert, as the thousands visited 
and talked with in this latest review of 
Mexico. There are degrees, of course, 
but all had such attention and such in- 
tention as were fit to make the blood 
tingle. Such vivid faces, such swift up- 
ward hands, such impetuous speech—and 
right as a trivet! I would like to see the 
seven-year-olds of the Escuela Anexa de 
Ninos, in Chihuahua, for instance, pitted 
against any similar school of ours in a 
sum in mental arithmetic. 

Not only in schools is Chihuahua awak- 
ened. The new state palace is a splen- 
did building for the population it rep- 
resents. The alamedas, parks, paseos, 
owed originally to the matchless Iberian 
liberality with these breathing-places, are 
being improved handsomely. Few cities 
of ours of 20,000 inhabitants have any- 
thing like them. A first-class water sys- 
tem (based on the 130-year-old Spanish 
aqueduct), with all appliances for muni- 
cipal and domestic use, has been com- 
pleted recently; and with this summer's 
rains over, the same expert engineer is to 
put in a modern drainage system—with 
even a sewer farm. 

It isa curious elbowing of old and new. 
The splendid parréquia, one of the finest 
cathedrals in Mexico, stands unchanged 
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from the old days when it was built with 
$545,000 in contributions of a real out of 
every mark of silver mined in the famo is 
tiros of Santa Eulalia; but around it tae 
spirit of the nineteenth century is at work. 
Electric lights, iron-foundries, factories— 
even a quarter-million-dollar brewery— 
these are part of its newcompany. Beer 
is counted a missionary in Mexico—and 
not unwisely, if it may gradually wean 
the Indians from their benumbing pulque 
and inflammatory mescal. At any rate, 
there have come to be breweries all over 
the republic. 

A $20,000 hospital, just finishing, has 
been built actually by the people of Chi- 
huahua; and in an afternoon’s fair, in 
the beautiful park of Lerdo de Tejada, 
they raised $4000 to send to the widows 
and orphans of the men buried by a great 
‘‘eave in the Santa Eulalia mines. Such 
things indicate the stuff of which the tall 
Chihuahuans are made. 

As Colonel Ahumada is governor, so 
Don Luis Terrazas is ‘‘ King of Chihua- 
hua.” He has been more than once its 
governor, and it was he who made the 
really remarkable campaign which oblit- 
erated Victoria, the foremost of Apaches, 
and not only won for Chihuahua peace 
after harried generations, but did more 
for the quiet of our own Territories than 
any one else has done except General 
Crook. Don Luis owns hundreds of 
leagues of Chihuahua, but is not an un- 
popular millionaire. When the new sew- 
erage system for the city was projected, 
there was no hundred thousand dollars 
in the treasury for it. Governor Alhu- 
mada had in three years paid off the state 
debt, paid the debt of his predecessor's 
discreditable Temodsochie (Indian) war, 
paid the $123,000 for the new water- works, 
and paid up the salaries of the state offi- 
cials, long in arrears. But if the treasury 
was lean, Don Luis was not. He offered 
to lend the city the $100,000 for five years 
without interest—or longer if need be. 
This is mentioned not so much because it 
touches a man admired and loved by all 
who know him, as because it indicates 
the sort of citizens upon whom the guide 
of modern Mexico is able to count. 

There is a touching fitness in this swift 
uprising of Chihuahua by the paths of 
progress. One can half imagine the 
sweet, sad, inspired face which looks down 
from the tall shaft in the Plaza de Hi- 
dalgo taking on new sweetness as it sees 


at its very feet the fulfilment of more, 
surely, than even Hidalgo ever dared 
hope. For next to the remote hamlet 
from whose church tower the patriot 
priest raised the midnight grito of Inde- 
pendence, Chihuahua is richest in memo- 
ries of him. Here, in the bare room mid- 
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way of the stone caracol in the tower of 
an unfinished Jesuit church,the betrayed 
‘“Washington of Mexico” suffered his last 
prison; and where the graceful monu- 
ment rises he was shot, with his compan- 
ion heroes, eighty-five years ago. One 
cannot look upon that remarkable face 
and fancy that he doubted the outcome; 
but even the faith of Hidalgo could not 
have bridged to the things that are. Al- 
most where his executioners stood, to-day 
stands the state-house of a government 
of which any state might be proud; be- 
hind his monument is the handsome 
and crowded state college; and adjoin- 
ing that, two model public schools. The 
blood of martyrs has been the seed of a 
free nation. 

There are in Chihuahua many other 
interesting things which I have never 
known discovered by the tourist; but the 
aim of these articles is to point out not 
the old, but the new. It may, however, 
be fit for remark that it is a happy city 
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which can present at once the advan- 
tages of modern civilization and the ro- 
mantic picturesqueness of an era forever 
fled; and there is hardly a city in Mexico 
which has not these schools of the higher 
education of taste. 

Unlike enough to Chihuahua, but still 
in the category of Mexican progress, are 
the little mining camps. Take, for in- 
stance, the hamlet of Sierra Mojada, in 
the state of Coahuila, at the terminus of 
the most profitable railroad in America 
(since the Panama bonanza has passed its 
palmy days). Sierra Mojada, said to be 
the most extensive carbonate camp in the 
world, may have in its group of village- 
lings two thousand people. Of course it 


is too small to dabble much in municipal 
improvements; but the public school is 
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here, well housed, well furnished, 
alert as the next. 

Leon is thus far one of the least pro 
gressive of Mexican cities. The mortal 
floods of 1888 (which so devastated Lagos 
also) drove off 25,000 from its population 
of 105,000. Here are now 80,000 people 
without a bank—a case which cannot be 
paralleled elsewhere in the republic. Yet 
Leon is a prosperous and contented city, 
full of little and big manufactures of 
yarn, hats, zarapes, soap, rebozos, sad- 
dles, harness, and the beautiful charro 
suits of velvety kid-skin. And though 
behind its peers, it too is awakening to 
education and improvement. 

Historically the most attractive city of 
Mexico to the American student is Zaca- 
tecas, the Place of Grass.* Here were the 

first bonanza mines in the 
New World, and here sprung 
up the first American million- 
aires. Not only that, but here 
was coined the money which 
permanently colonized the 
first corner of what is now the 
United States. Few cities have 
a more romantic history. 

In 1546 Joannes de Tolosa 
discovered the valley. Two 
years later he and his com- 
panions at arms—Cristdébal de 
Onate, Baltasar Bafiuelos de 
Temifio, and Diego de Ibarra 
founded the city. The first 
mine located was that of San 
Bernabe; but the one most im- 
portant to us was the Tajos de 
Panuco, discovered by Ofiate 
in the same year of 1548. It 
was this mine which laid the 
corners of the first vast for- 
tune in America—the fortune 
which founded New Mexico. 
Cristébal de Ofiate was a typi- 
cal cavalier—fearless, chival- 
rous, generous. For more than 
a generation his servants daily 
rang a great bell, and all came 
who cared to and ate at his 
table. He founded the first 
chapel in Zacatecas—the little 
adobe pile known to-day as E] 
Bracho, half a mile north of 
the city. His son Juan—un- 
spoiled by his natal silver 
spoon—married a granddaugh- 

* This is the meaning of the Aztec 
word, the plural of zacat/, 


and 
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ter of Cortez, but had by his ambition 
a larger child than she bore him. He 
organized an expedition which cost half 
a million before it moved; colonized New 
Mexico; founded San Gabriel de los Es- 
panoles in 1598, and Santa Fe in 1605; 
explored our country from northern Ne- 
braska to the Gulf of California, and ap- 
proved himself not only one of the most 
competent pioneers in American history, 
but an executive of high order. In our 
first pages there are few other figures so 
romantic and so stalwart as those of Juan 
de Ofiate and his comrades, the brothers 
Zaldivar (Juan and Vicente) and Gaspar 
de Villagran, the soldier-poet. 

Except Cerro de Pasco in Peru, and 
Potosi in Bolivia, there have never been 
silver-mines like those of Zacatecas and 
Guanajuato. Under the Spanish red-tape 

one of the most complete routines in his- 
tory—it is always possible to know just 
what was what. The Zacatecas mines have 
produced close on to a billion of dollars. 
The present output of the partido in pre- 
cious metals is only about three and a half 
millions a year. Mining has shrunken of 
late—thanks partly to nine years’ drouth 
in this state, partly to the disinclination 
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of the rich to imperil money and the ina- 
bility of the poor to find any to imperil, 
and partly to the fact that the most won- 
derful of the old bonanza mines are down 
to too much water (at 500 to 600 feet) to 
be overcome by mule-and-drum pumps, 
while the scarcity of fuel forbids steam. 
Still it can hardly be ealled stagnation 
when a state with half a million people 
(as Zacatecas has in its 65,000 square kilo- 
metres) produces in its worst year six and 
a third millions of dollars from 
alone. 

Even aside from its associations, Zaca- 
tecas is full of charm. There are but two 
cities in the New World more picturesque 
—La Paz (Bolivia) and Guanajuato. The 
metropolis of the Choqueyapu would not 
count prior except for its red-tiled roofs 
(which are more beautiful than any gray 
flat azoteas),and for the blue-white glaciers 
of Illimani imminent above it. Zacatecas 
sags in the heavy lap of concentric hills. 
There is not a level street. As in La 
Paz, whatsoever way you go is up; and 
it is not so well paved. But in the very 
elbows of its ways is dignity. No city 
north of the line is so stanchly built as 
this type of the Spanish-American capi- 
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tal. I do not understand a fate which 
has kept Ruskin from knowing the ar- 
chitecture which, more than any other, 
would have set his heart afire—at once 
the honesty of the sixteenth century, the 
Moresque art of Spain, the added massive- 
ness taught by the earthquake lands. 
First, of course, are the churches; and 
through the five thousand north -and- 
south miles of Spanish America these 
form a series of monuments scarcely to 
be matched elsewhere. Palaces, bridges, 
public buildings, even roads—all are fit 
for their company. One finds few things 
more discouraging than to know well the 
architecture of Latin America and then 
come back to that of our contractored 
cities. 

The chief landmark of Zacatecas—the 
hill on which Tolosa found the sav- 
ages intrenched—-is the striking hogback 
known as the Bufa, which does not mean 
‘*the buffalo,” despite the beprinted tour- 
ist. The founders of the city were Vis- 
cainos ; and Bufa is the Biscayan word 
for vejiga de cerdo.* Up the flanks of 
this hill and those of its neighbors clam- 
ber the cubic houses of Zacatecas; and 
in the tortuous ravine are the towers and 

* Pig’s bladder. 
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domes of a host of churches. The city 
is full of aqueducts, of which the chief is 
the fine league-long pile built by the cor- 
regidor Villareal in the middle of the last 
century ; a delightful setting for those who 
know (as few seem to) where to seek the 
most typical views of the Very Loyal and 
Very Noble City of the Nativity of Our 
Lady. The great curse of Zacatecas is the 
scantiness and wretchedness of its water- 
supply. At the city pilas—notably that 
of the Plazuela Villareal—the procession 
of water-carriers is amazing and pathetic. 
Women, dipping with their gourd omates 
a drop at a time from the crowded basin, 
take two hours sometimes to fill their 
shoulder-load ollas. 

But with all its airs of antiquity—its 
vast old churches, its hotels housed in 
splendid convents, its multitudinous Re- 
beccas at the well, its warped streets—the 
virus of the new has ‘‘taken” in Zac- 
atecas. It is not so unusual that a 
quarter- million-dollar theatre is being 
finished as I write; for splendid theatres 
are rather likelier to be found in Latin 
America than elsewhere in this hemi- 
sphere. Nor are hospitals an innovation 
in the country, which had better ones 
three centuries ago than there were in 
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England. 3ut a strictly modern hospi- 
tal. costing $250,000, is nearly finished in 
Zacatecas; and its appointments are new, 
if its aims are not. The schools are 
in excellent condition, and progressing. 
The respective normal schools for males 
and females, the preparatory schools, the 
Institute of Sciences (engineering, law, 





An orphan babe can be, on the very day 
of its birth, placed in a governmental or 
phanage, where it will be tenderly reared 
and trained up to six years old. Without 
the loss of a day it can then be put in an 
hospicio, to be educated and taught a 
trade and maintained until its majority— 
twenty-one years of government father- 
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medicine, ete.), are all well filled and well 
conducted. It goes without saying that 
the Church has theological schools here, 
as everywhere else. The state of Zaca- 
tecas has 240 schools for boys, 169 for 
girls, and 166 mixed—the last for pop- 
ulations too small to have ‘‘ separate” 
schools. It is curious to note that the 
average annual pay of male teachers is 
$415: of female, $505. 

At Guadalupe, three miles south of the 
city, is the hospicio, or asylum, with 222 
boys and 150 girls. This is typical in ev- 
ery one of the United States of Mexico. 


ing. Possibly it may become us, in our 
present circumstance, not to look down 
too disdainfully upon a nation which is 
doing this for its foundlings, and so much 
for its children in general. There are 
naturally various grades of merit among 
the hospicios, but their average is 
high, and some of them are among the 
most admirable public institutions I have 
known. The state college of Zacatecas 
is full; and so are the _ professional 
schools. As in every other Mexican 
city nowadays, there are also free night 
schools for the working classes. 
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If Zacatecas and La Paz dispute prece- 
dence in picturesqueness, there is no ques- 
tion about Guanajuato. It is the most 
picturesque city in the New World, the 
delight and despair of the artist—who can 
never get it all, nor rest short of getting 
all he can. More huddled and more dis- 
torted than Zacatecas, climbing to every 
point of the compass by white steps from 
the great ravine, into which it looks to 
have rained, twisted in every street to the 
whim of the wayward hills, uneven, in- 
direct, and lawless, it is the most artistic 
of cities. Areas of it (particularly against 
San Miguel and its opposite hill) are viv- 
idly like Jerusalem; but the Holy City is 
acomparative toy. In parts it is wonder- 
fully suggestive of the preliistoric terraced 
pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona—but 
vastly greater. First and last, it is——it- 
self—a special standard of reckless beauty: 

Arrieros tramping to Zacatecas beliind 
their cargo-mules in the 1550's discovered 
Guanajuato, and the usual swift develop- 
ment followed. In the beginning of this 
century Humboldt found two Guanajuato 
mines—the famous ‘‘ Conde de Valenci- 
ana” and the ‘‘ Marques de“ Rayas "— 
producing annually 550,000 marks (4,- 
400,000 ounces) of silver-—one-seventh or 
one-eighth of the entire American output. 
From January 1, 1787, to June 11, 1791, 
the Valenciana yielded 13,896,416 ounces 
of silver, its ore averaging a little over 
100 ounces to the ton. Though flooded, 
this fine old mine is still far from ex- 
hausted. One could write a volume of 
fascinating true incidents (eliminating 
the equal fables) of the old Mexican 
mines—-even a volume on those of Guana- 
juato. It was the inevitable story, even 
where camp- fires roasted silver buttons 
from the soil—the accident by which so 
many famous Mexican mines were dis- 
covered, There were wonderful fortunes, 
and streets paved for squares with silver 
ingots for the christening procession of 
some purple-born, and twenty-ton silver 
railings for a church altar, and all that; 
and there were—the other fellows. 
Agustin de Zavala, three centuries ago, 
after paying $800,000 in fifths to the king 
from his mine, was buried by charity. 
Bartolomé Bravo de Acufia rendered unto 
Ceesar the quintos that were Cesar’s to 
the tune of a million and a half—and his 
heirs had not even a house to live in. 
They were robust in virtue as in vice, 
these cavaliers of early Mexico— like 
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Don Manuel Correa, the miner who wo 
$18,000 at cards one night, and next day 
gave it and $7000 more to the Convent o! 
San Agustin— which is still one of the 
landmarks of Zacatecas, though now a 
hotel not conducive to piety. 

In 1557 the ‘** patio process” of treating 
silver ores was invented in Pachuca; and 
in five years Zacatecas had already thirty- 
two haciendas for this method of benefi 
ciando. All the way up the cafion, from 
Marfil to Guanajuato, these interesting 
establishments can be seen in operation— 
the slow-trundling dry crusher, the stone- 
tub arrastra, the huge patio with its mud 
‘‘omelet” salted with quicksilver and 
stirred by patient blindfold mules and 
barelegged peons. For the average sil- 
ver ores of.Mexico this is the cheapest 
and best reduction, the normal loss be- 
ing less than six per cent. 

As at Zacatecas, and for the same rea- 
sons, mining is dull. Yet it goes on 


steadily. A curious company (American, 
of course) has recently been formed to 
‘* wash” the bed of the little river—down 
which, in three centuries and a half, some 
five hundred millions in silver and mer- 
cury is computed to have run away. 

But if the mines just now lag, Guana- 


juato does not. The capital of its state, 
it is the home of a good governor, and 
its hunchbacked streets echo progress. 
The city is spending about $150,000 a 
year on municipal improvements—some- 
thing fair for a town of 25,000. The 
present administration has completed the 
Teatro Juarez, the most splendid theatre 
in Mexico, if not in America. Beautiful 
modern residences are springing up along 
the picturesque ravine which winds down 
from the newer reservoir Presa de la 
Olla. The city has a first-class high- 
pressure water-service, and of course elec- 
tric lights—as has every Mexican popu- 
lation of any consequence. The schools 
are populous and prosperous. The state 
college has 300 pupils. The ancient 
mint, which has coined so many hundreds 
of millions, is still at work; the noble old 
churches hold their own—and their next 
neighbor is to be a modern system of 
sewerage. It is one of the typical anach- 
ronisms of Mexico the new—this pictu- 
resque city, which was already luxurious 
a century before any population of 20,000 
English-speaking people was in the New 
World, still full of its ancient landmarks, 
yet with the facilities of the nineteenth cen- 
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COURT-YARD OF THE POST-OFFICE, QUERETARO, ONCE THE 


CONVENT OF SAN AGUSTIN. 


Telegraph, telephone, electric 
light, and their concomitants are every- 


tury’s end. 


where in Mexico. As for the phono- 
graph, an enterprising Mexican lady la- 
mented to me the other day that she 
had lost several thousand dollars by 
her investment, the invention was al- 
ready so vulgarizado in all parts of the 
republic. 

Querétaro—significant to the historian 
as the last page in the tragedy of poor, 
well-meaning, weak-jawed Maximilian; 
and fascinating to the collector as the 
home of the most beautiful opals (if he 
knows how to find them)—is no less at- 
tractive to the economist. Its charming 
plaza, fine churches, admirable market, 
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associations 
are not so 
awakening 


and rich 
of history 
typical of 
Mexico as are its sub 
urban industries. <A 
scant league south are 
the magnificent Her- 
cules Cotton-Mills, the 
model factory, perhaps, 
of America; and nearer 
the centre, the hardly 
less important annexes 
for making prints, ete. 
Founded by the Span- 
iard Cayetano Rubio a 
generation ago, at a 
cost of several mill- 
these mills are 
now owned by a Span- 
ish-English stock com- 
pany. Over 1700 op- 
eratives are employed, 
and every department 
is fitted with the finest 
modern machinery. 
Wages range from 
twenty-five cents a day 
(for the cheapest boys) 
up to five dollars, the 
ordinary workman re- 
ceiving seventy-five 
cents. I know no fac- 
tory in the United 
States which is such 
a missionary of beauty 
to its employees. Its 
lovely patios of tropi- 
cal flowers, its foun- 
tains, its $18,000 Car- 
rara marble Hercules 
at the main mill, and 
other fine statues at the 
annexes—these are educators not many 
corporations give their workmen. But 
this eye for the artistic is rather habitual 
in Mexico, and the usual factory there is 
beautified in a way that would seem ab- 
surd to many of us. Possibly such set- 
tings as those of Hercules, of La Con- 
stancia (near Puebla), of the mills of 
Orizaba, and others, are not going to af- 
fect the mind of the operative. Possibly, 
also, Evolution is a fool. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the 
present Mexico than the multiplying of 
manufactures. There are countries in 
America where million-dollar factories are 
not exactly springing up, but Mexico is of 
another catalogue. At the falls of Jua- 


ions, 
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nacatlan—the Niagara of Mexico—a 28,000- 
spindle cotton-mill, to employ a thousand 
operatives, is just ready for work. On 
the Rio Blanco, near Orizaba, a four- 
million-dollar cotton-mill is building. 
About Puebla half a dozen are going up, 
costing from a quarter of a million to a 
million apiece, besides the extensive es- 
tablishments which have so long pros- 
pered Puebla. And so nearly all over 
the republic. It is significant, too, that 
this new development has as yet barely 
begun in the richest portions of Mexico. 
If such progress has come in the dry cor- 
ners, What will it be when the tropic 
wealth of Guerrero, Vera Cruz, Chiapas, 
and the like shall be exploited?) So many 
tourists judge Mexico by the arid steppes 
of Chihuahua, Coahuila, Zacatecas—the 
thousand half-desert miles they traverse 
between our border and the capital—nev- 
er guessing that while this bare plateau is 


so much of Mexican geography, it is so lit- 
tle of Mexican resources. The huge and 
marvellously rich west coast ; the big, 
luxuriant group of southern states; the 
smaller but magnificent Gulf lowlands— 
these are what are to make Mexico. No 
other country on this continent runs such 
a gamut of climates, and therefore of nat- 
ural products. And the nation which, 
ever since the beginnings of American 
history, has been pre-eminent by her 
mines, is now to be richer in the output 
of her furrows. If schools, municipal im- 
provements, railroad and harbor develop- 
ment, and factories have become suddenly 
epidemic, the renaissance of agriculture 
is no less remarkable—or, rather, the in- 
vention; for it is the first time in Mexican 
history that the soil has really been called 
upon to declare itself. 

The Spanish crown colonized the New 
World by the only effective policy, of 
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which a large feature was the grant of 
enormous areas to deserving pioneers. It 
was part of the statecraft which is still the 
wonder of the scholar; and it was ap- 
proved by its result—the most successful 
up-hill colonization in human history. 
But now America is settled, and land- 
grants and untaxed principalities are 
outgrown. For centuries the revenues of 
Spanish America have been derived from 
everything except the one safe, ultimate 
basis. Import and export duties, stamp 
acts, fifths, license taxes, inter-state taxes, 
city front-door taxes—everything but a 
tax on land. For three hundred and 
fifty years the medizval alcabalas have 
been adding new barbs to the fences be- 
tween state and state. It was almost a 
civil war of finance. Each state made its 
own duties, to protect its own products 
and discriminate against those of its 


neighbors. It became almost as astound- 
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ing an economic fetichism as the notion 
(said to be visible in a country I have 
heard of) that all you have to do to make 
money “‘easy ” is to make plenty of what 
ever you may choose to call money. It 
is needless to add that these inter-state 
fences had largely paralyzed internal 
trade. 

But all that is swept away. 
years ago Diaz abolished the alcabala 
chiquita—the petty tax on back-loads. 
On the 1st of July, 1896, he put in force 
the most important economic change that 
ever befell Mexico. For the first time in 
three and a half centuries the garitus 
(municipal customs-gates) of all Mexico 
stood open and unguarded. The aleaba- 
las were wiped out. Wondering Indians 
with burro train or gun wale-deep chalupa 
waited, sneaked ahead, looked back for 
some one to rush out and tax them for 
entering town. They had heard of it 
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hut who would be so many fools as to be- 
lieve that there was no more toll at the 
garita? Iwatched the morning and noon 
and night of that great day for Mexico, 
and it was as pathetic as humorous. Those 
who have scoured the republic with a 
few gross of photographic plates, or some 
like prey of the local tax-collector, can 
realize what it means to be able now to 
enter any city unharassed, after once be- 
ing registrado at the national frontier. 

No other one piece of legislation has 
meant so much for Mexico; and it is char- 
acteristic of Diaz. It has been the vision 
of ageneration. No revolution since the 
Reforma but has had for a chief rallying- 
cry, ‘Down with the alcabalas!” Yet 
any government which had dared abolish 
them would have been overturned in a 
month. It means coming to the sane 
final tax on lands; therefore the break- 
ing up of the enormous uncultivated hold- 
ings—distinetly legislation favorable to 
the poor and (temporarily) unfavorable 
to the rich—and it would have meant a 
revolution wherever there was a wealthy 
hacendado. Even Diaz dared not make 
this tremendous innovation three years 
ago. This ‘‘ dictator” is a rather con- 
servative ruler. Through at least a dec- 
ade he has waited patiently for time to 
ripen to this change, and his judgment of 
season is approved by the result. These 
millions of revenue* have to be made up. 
It means a notable stiffening of the “ di- 
rect contribution”; but though business 
men have growled at paying the immedi- 
ate piper, they realize that the enormous 
internal development which is inevitable 
under the new dispensation will more 
than repay them. 

For three hundred and fifty years Mex- 
ico has been rich by not much else than 
mines; and a fantastic, perilous wealth it 
is. As every student of mining countries 
knows, the life is a kaleidoscope of ex- 
traordinary contrasts; crazy luxury and 
insane misery; the few rich, the many 
poor; the carelessness of all other than 
money standards; the looseness which 
accompanies any form of gambling. It 
is a glittering, barbaric life, but not just 
what the soberest patriot would wish to 
befall his native town. 

But to-day—though it is a conservative 
estimate that not ten per cent. of the min- 


* The garita of the capital alone produced seven 
millions a year. 
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eral wealth of Mexico has been exploited 
—mines are becoming a secondary con- 
sideration. Not that they are failing, but 
that other industries are being born. 
Commerce growing through the new and 
costly harbors and the lavishly subsidized 
railroads; the product of multiplying 
mills; the swift new development of agri- 
culture — these are the safer bonanzas 
which are engaging more and more at- 
tention, not only from Mexicans, but from 
the increasing army of foreign investors. 
Cereals are already a heavy factor in the 
national output. Cotton is foreordained 
to be one of the chief productions, as it is 
already the chief staple of manufacture. 
Coffee is just now the shibboleth,and great 
areas are being planted. In 1897 the cof- 
fee crop will be twice what it was in 1896, 
and by 1899 it will have doubled again. 
Rubber—which becomes more important 
every year, as we need more and find less 
—is an industry barely born in Mexico. 
There are but two plantations of over 5000 
trees; yet millions of acres in the repub- 
lic are as perfectly adapted to caout- 
chouc-culture as the most favored spots 
in the Amazonas of Peru. The enormous 
backbone of Mexico—the 2000-mile north- 
central plateau, of 4000 to 8000 feet ele- 
vation — is already an important cereal 
country, and scientific irrigation, such as 
we have in California and Arizona, will 
vastly multiply its product. Every fruit 
grows in Mexico; broadly speaking, no 
fruit whatever (except strawberries) has 
ever been really cultivated there. I have 
never found a strictly first-class orange 
below the Tropic of Cancer; but when 
the grower shall learn to prune and culti- 
vate, there is no knowing what he may 
harvest. If culture does for fruit here 
what it has done elsewhere, Mexico—so 
much nearer our great markets—is like 
to have something to say in them, to the 
distinct disadvantage of certain remoter 
sources of present supply. 

These observations are sketchy, but 
they are typical indices of the new life in 
the northern and poorer half of the re- 
public. To understand broadly all the 
meaning of this regeneration one must 
come intelligently to the palatial city 
which has been by turns Tenochtitlan, the 
ancient pueblo of the Nahuatl confeder- 
acy, the gorgeous capital of the viceroys, 
and (now) the model of a nation—the 
head and heart of modern Mexico. 
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BY RICHARD WHEATLEY. 


HAT beautiful Greek myth of the god- 
dess Hygeia is an eloquent prophecy 
of the character and functions of all bodies 
like the Board of Health of the Health 
Department of New York. Perfectly or- 
ganized, intelligent, wide-awake, and with 
genuinely feminine qualities, she is ide- 
ally adapted to the work assigned to her 
doing. Daughter of Atsculapius, father of 
the healing art, from whom she received 
her knowledge of herbs and mastery of 
medicinal and surgical science, she was 
lovingly worshipped at Athens, Corinth, 
and other cities. The Board of Health 
also is held in high critical esteem. It 
includes women, other than stenographers 
and type-writers, among its co-laborers, 
and develops the motherly element of 
humanity in all its members, while culti- 
vating the close observation, keen judg- 
ment, and scientific helpfulness distin- 
guishing the corps of Asclepiads whose 
headquarters are in the Criminal Court 
Building, bridge - connected with the 
gloomy Egyptian edifice so sorrowfully 
known as the Tombs, or City Prison. 
New York is not, and never has been, 
exempt from epidemics of infectious and 
contagious disease. Malarial fever, small- 
pox, diphtheria, and consumption are com- 
mon scourges; yellow fever and Asiatic 
cholera are not unknown afflictions. The 
city lost more than five hundred inhab- 
itants from yellow fever in 1702. The 
first quarantine against the introduction 
of small-pox and spotted fever was estab- 
lished in 1737. Dr. Colden, in 1742, in 
view of the prevalence of yellow fever, 
recommended sanitary precautions, whose 
adoption was prolific of excellent results, 
and won for him a vote of thanks from 
the Common Council. Multitudes of 
physical ailments, with imposing Greek 
titles, aid the ordinary morbific complaints 
in preventing rapid increase of the pop- 
ulation, and in impairing the health and 
efficiency of those already on the ground. 
Specific febrile (zymotic), constitutional, 
nervous, organic, respiratory, digestive, 
urinary, and developmental diseases dili- 
gently work deadly mischief. Poisons— 
principally aleoholic—accidents, and in- 
juries increased the mortality to 40,175 
in 1888, and to 43,420 in 1895. Pneumo- 
nia and phthisis are the most destructive 


of human ills, and with bronchitis cause 
28.19 per cent. of deaths in the city j, 
1888, and 28.79 per cent. of deaths from 
all causes within the previous ten years. 
Typhus fever rarely occurs, except in con 
nection with Hebrew and Italian imm 
grants. Leprosy and kindred diseases 
indigenous to hot countries, seldom mak: 
their appearance, save in the persons o{ 
recent arrivals. 

Experience has emphatically tauglit 
the lesson that ‘‘diseases are more easily 
prevented than cured, and [that] the first 
step to their prevention is the discovery 
of their exciting causes.” These exciting 
causes may be chemical or organic— 
chemical, as in the case of bad smells 
from fertilizer or oil-refining factories 
and gas-works, or of poisonous exhala- 
tions from sewers, decaying animal or 
vegetal matter, or offensive chemicals: 
organic, such as the specific germs of 
sickness, so abundant in the earth on 
which we tread, the air we breathe, the 
water we drink, the foods we consume, 
the moving dust and innumerable objects 
with which we come in contact. Like 
Milton’s angels, ‘‘they thicken air, dark- 
en heaven, and rule this lower world.” 
Alonzo Gray affirms that millions of them 
would not equal the bulk of a grain of 
sand, and ‘‘yet each of them performs 
the functions of respiration, circulation, 
digestion, and locomotion.” Biologists 
say there is no essential difference be- 
tween the protoplasmic cells which make 
up the sum of animal life and those which 
compose the vegetable world. Whether 
these germs be animal or vegetal, or of 
both kinds, is not always clear. Dr.C. F. 
Chandler asserts that some are known to 
be animal in character, others vegetable. 
All kinds of food contain them. Any 
liquid containing animal substance, ex- 
posed to the air, soon swarms with them. 
Hay is always rich in bacilli. Human 
beings are never free from them. They 
are in plants and living bodies, in saliva, 
in all the secretions; crowd the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary canal, tle 
skin, the bronchial passages, and teem 
wherever air, water,or aliment is brought 
into contact with the body, externally or 
internally. All consist in differing pro- 
portions of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
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and carbon. All, or most, draw their sus- 
‘enance from inorganic materials. 

Nature is essentially cannibal. Dis- 
tributed through the dough, yeast plants 

a billion of which may be bought in a 
single yeast-cake for a cent—feed on flour, 
salt,and water; and,after the baking, their 
remains are consumed by human beings 
and other animals. Like fate awaits the 
veasts or microbes that occasion fermen- 
tation of liquors. Those familiar to us 
under the name of moulds ordinarily es- 
cape it. Whether animal or vegetal, the 
bacteria abounding in nearly all waters 
attack and destroy impurities for their 
own nourishment, and in turn are de- 
voured by higher organisms, until in the 
form of fishes they become nutritive food 
for the human family. But for the vo- 
racity with which the mother devours 
her own offspring, one bacterium, in the 
course of a single year, might monopolize 
her entire domain. Some bacteria are 
colorless, otbers iridescent, others phos- 
phorescent; and all may be useful—al- 
though the usefulness is not always evi- 
dent—in natural economy. 

Whence derive these beings of the in- 
finitely little their origin and life? Phys- 
iologists, like Carpenter and Huxley, con- 
clude that organization is not the cause 
of life, but that life is the cause of organ- 
ization—precedes it, fashions it, builds it 
up. ‘‘Only like can beget like. Spon- 
taneous generation is a chimera.” Con- 
ditions decide the species of all germs, 
and these conditions are fixed by actual 
energy working with seeming intelligence 
to purposed ends. Reproductive formal 
ideas are in the supreme force which or- 
ganizes them, as classified or unclassified. 
This supreme force, R. W. Wright con- 
tends, is specified in Genesis, i. 11: ‘‘ And 
God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself, upon the earth.” Correctly 
translated, the italicized words should 
read, ‘‘ whose germinal principle of life, 
each in itself after its kind, is upon the 
earth.” The germ-ideas, living and in- 
destructible, of all organisms, animal or 
vegetal—man alone excepted—are in the 
earth, embody themselves wherever the 
necessary encircling conditions are pres- 
ent, and disembody themselves when the 
needful environment ceases to be. 

It is with the germs of disease that hy- 
gienic science is mainly concerned. Bac- 
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teria is their generic designation. Not all 
bacteria, however, are malignant. Many, 
or most, are benignant. They embrace 
‘‘many families of very similar physical 
structure, but endowed with very differ- 
ent chemical powers.” One class attacks 
nitrogenous organic matter, and liberates 
the nitrogen in the shape of ammonia; 
while another class of bacteria determines 
the conversion of carbonaceous organic 
matter and ammonia into simple organic 
bodies—carbonic and nitric acids. They 
cause the return, through fermentation 
and putrefaction, of dead organic matter 
to the atmosphere and to water, maintain 
the equilibrium between living nature 
and dead nature, assure the same compo- 
sition always to the atmosphere, and im- 
part fertilizing quality to water. Pasteur 
claimed that their presence is indispensa- 
ble to the germination of seeds, the growth 
of plants, and the digestion of food, as well 
as to the diseases of silk-worms and grape- 
vines. As ferments, they Ghange the juice 
of the grape into wine, transform cider 
into vinegar, sour liquids and foods, ripen 
cheese, rot timber, and putrefy all organic 
masses. Much is known of their fune- 
tions, and more remains to be known. 
Bacteria morphologically, or in respect of 
shape, may be the same, and yet in action 
on living matter so different that while 
some are pernicious, others appear to be 
harmless. 

Not only is the fame of Pasteur insepa- 
rably associated with the germ theory of 
disease, but also with the art of varying 
the virulence of germs, increasing or de- 
creasing it at will. Attenuating the virus 
and hypodermically injecting it—finding 
in the evil its own remedy—he gave im- 
munity to animals so treated. These not 
only bore with little, if any, inconven- 
ience strong doses of attenuated virus, 
but powerful doses of strong virus, that 
in their normal condition would have 
proved speedily fatal. His methods were 
soon adopted generally. By their appli- 
cation in France, the epidemics of carbun- 
cle that emptied stables of horses, and of 
cholera that swept barn-yards clear of 
chickens, soon existed only in the memo- 
ries of farmers. Equal service was ren- 
dered to purveyors of sumptuary supplies, 
and owners of flocks and herds in danger 
of decimation from anthrax or splenic 
fever, by his system of preventive vacci- 
nation. He also proved that in the hu- 
man body living germs are the causes of 
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transmissible and contagious disease, and 
that the injection of attenuated virus will 
give immunity against such disease, and 
arrest its development where already be- 
gun. This is the secret of his treatment 
of hydrophobia. The perfecting of his 
methods is reserved to the future. Bac- 
teriology is still in sturdy infancy. It 
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knows how, by isolation and disinfection, 
to avert contagion and to stamp out epi- 
demics in the places of their beginning. 
The world is not likely to suffer in the 
future, as in the past, from devastating 
plagues. Hygeia is under obligations to 
him for aseptic and antiseptic treatments 
in surgery. The purulent infection of 
sores, erysipelas, and septicaemia, which 
formerly infested hospitals, has practical- 
ly disappeared. Puerperal fever is now 
almost unknown to obstetrics. There is 
no-one in the world to whom medical sci- 
ence owes more than to Pasteur. ‘‘ His 
scientific career is a luminous track in the 
profound night of the ‘infiniment petit,’ 
on the lowest levels of being, where life 
originates.” Of tender heart, he was the 
most merciful and reasonable of vivisec- 
tionists. The salvation of human health 
and life was his end in all experiments. 
‘“Are ye not of more value than many 
sparrows?” was his conclusive reply to 
cranky critics. 

Haeckel classes bacteria as a_ special 
group with the zoomonera, or animal de- 
velopments of the monera, the simplest 
discoverable forms of life; says they are 
nourished by the acquisition of plasma 


* For the diagrams used in this article to illus- 
trate the appearance of bacilli under the microscope 
we are indebted to the courtesy of William Wood 
and Company.—Epitor Harper’s MaGazine. 


from other organisms, and change the 
elasticities obtained from them into th, 

living power of warmth and mechanica 

motion. Of many and various forms— 
globular (e. g., micrococcus), rodlets (e. g.. 
bacillus), filamentous, curved, spiral (e. g., 
spirillum), or exhibiting peculiar quiver 

ing movements (e. g., vibriones)—most of 
them are so minute of size as to be invisi 

ble, except under a very powerful magni 

fying-glass, and many even then on) 

when colored. A single drop of putrid 
water may enclose milliards of them. Al] 
are homogeneous little lumps of plasma 

without trace of sexual organs, and in 

crease simply by fission, or self-division. 
‘*Many of the most dangerous illnesses ” 
(cholera, tubercular diseases, erysipelas, 
splenitis, chicken-cholera, and swine 

plague), continues the German philoso 

pher, ‘‘are produced by peculiar species 
of bacteria.” In the shortest space of 
time these minute protista, developing in 
masses, and producing a peculiar poison 
(ptomaine) from their own chemical sub- 
stances—often indicated, as in putrid meat, 
by evil-smelling gases—characteristicaily 
ruin the tissues and corrupt the fluids of 
the human body, and thereby cause death. 
This is certain, but more or less of what is 
affirmed about them is uncertain. Sci- 
entists reason from the known to the un- 
known, and in so doing find ample scope 
for the play of imagination and the trust- 
fulness of faith. The bacterial germs of 
influenza, typhoid fever, cholera, diph- 
theria, consumption, tetanus, glanders, 
splenic fever, and septicaemia (blood - poi- 
soning) have been identified; those of 
rabies, scarlet fever, small-pox, and ty- 
phus have hitherto eluded the complete 
knowledge of bacteriologists. Any one of 
the specific bacteria may originate a thou- 
sand consecutive generations, of which 
the last will be endowed with precisely 
the same properties as the first. The bac- 
terium of diphtheria never passes into that 
of tuberculosis. Of all and every one the 
specific antitoxine neutralizes its own poi- 
son. Thus, in one cage at the Willard 
Parker Hospital lay a dead guinea-pig, in- 
oculated with diphtheritic poison, while 
its companion, inoculated by Dr. Park 
with the same poison and also with its 
correspondent antitoxine, seemed to be a 
little ragged and under the weather, but 
otherwise in cheerful spirits and condi- 
tion. Dr. Park states that ‘‘ some bacteria, 
such as tetanus and diphtheria, produce 
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in the organism an antitoxine; others, 
such as typhoid and cholera, produce in 
the blood a specific bactericidal substance, 
which kills the disease bacteria, but pro- 
duces no effect on the poison already 
elaborated; and- probably still others act 
in still different ways, and tend to limit 
and cure diseases.” Others of the less- 
known bacteria, in passing through the 
successive phases of life history, present 
differentiations of form that may be mis- 
taken for generic or specific characteris- 
tics. Spores or resting-cells are minute 
bacterial granules that selfishly appropri- 
ate all the protoplasm, cover themselves 
with a dense envelope, are capable of im- 
mediate germination, or may be kept for 
months or years, during which they pre- 
serve vitality, being very resistant to de- 
siceation, heat, and cold. It is almost 
impossible to kill the spores of certain 
bacilli by cold, or by a temperature of 
110° C., or by several weeks’ immersion in 
absolute aleohol. These and all noxious 
bacteria cause specific disease where their 
presence is constantly detected, and with 
constant malignant disposition toward 
tissues, organs, etc., when they can be 
cultivated in nutrient media outside the 
body, and when inoculation with a small 
amount of pure cultivation reproduces the 
specific disease in a healthy animal. High 
condition of bodily health is the surest 
safeguard against these insidious foes. 
Fatigue and fasting greatly diminish the 
power of resisting them. Normal healthy 
tissues are always effective germicides. 
Hygeia’s assistants long since discov- 
ered that bacteria multiply in milk ex- 
posed to germ-laden air, or conveyed in 
cans previously washed in contaminated 
water. Typhoid fever, preceded by the 
‘feeling miserable,” is frequently com- 
muniecated through these media. The ba- 
cillus causing it has been proved to sur- 
vive a journey of nine miles in closed 
water-pipes and a freezing of four days in 
ice. Bacilli will grow slowly in an ice- 
chest. In cheese and milk bacilli allied 
in shape to diphtheritic germs but desti- 
tute of their poisonous quality are micro- 
scopically detected. Germ-infested and 
adulterated milk, with Herodian cruelty, 
brings on the cholera infantum, so fatal 
to multitudinous little ones in large cities. 
Disease is frequently caused by virulent 
bacteria diffused throughout the offensive 
materials employed in many trades. The 
London Lancet shows that bread contains 
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many kinds of living bacteria, and infers 
that many unaccountable disorders may 
eventually be traced to their agency. 
Deadly diphtheritic bacilli are known to 
pass from the throats and lips of pupils 
in public schools by means of pencils and 
sponges used by infected scholars, and 
redistributed every day. They infect fol- 
lowing users, and frequently cause epi- 
demics. The perils of travel by rail are 
multiplied by bacilli exhaled by consump 
tives, or conveyed to cushions and bed- 
ding by contact with the skins of sufferers 
from other maladies. 

Hygienic research into the origins of 
sicknesses, to be of the highest value, must 
be comprehensive and exhaustive. As the 
enemy is everywhere, he must be sought, 
assailed, and conquered everywhere. In 
water is one of his favorite lurking-places. 
Epidemics of cholera, typhoid fever, and 
sundry other scourges are not infre- 
quently attributable to water used for 
cooking and drinking purposes. Patho- 
genists trace visitations of Asiatic chol- 
era to the sacred well Zem-Zem at Mecca, 
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Magnified one thousand diameters. 


whose water, poisoned by innumerable 
bacteria, infects the Mohammedan pil- 
grims, who devoutly drink it, and whose 
homeward route is marked by the graves 
and bones of those who die on the way. 
From them the pestilence passes on to 
western Europe, and thence by steam and 
sail to the United States. Hamburg in 
1892 suffered severely from cholera in- 
duced by using the water, filtered or un- 
filtered, of the séwage-laden Elbe. Dr. 
T. Mitchell Prudden (Harper's Magazine, 
August, 1892) lays great stress on the dan- 
ger to civic health latent in water pumped 
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from streams or reservoirs contaminated 
by the discharges of communities resident 
on their banks. Freezing does not purge 
it wholly from the disease germs intro- 
duced with human waste. This is true 
particularly of the typhoid bacillus, the 
most fatal of sewage germs. Vegetable 
bacteria, so hardy that no pressure or de- 
gree of cold can extinguish their vitality, 
constitute the ice flora, and after release 
by warmth are as potent for good or ill 
as before they were ice-bound. Snow 
contains more of them than clear ice. 
Innocent when the ice has been formed 
from pure water, they are dangerous if it 
has been polluted by matter from the 
bodies of men or animals afflicted by mal- 
adies. Distillation of such water through 
charcoal filters is no security against the 
peril, but rather enhances it, because the 
filters are too often breeding-places cf the 
pest. Some bacteria are so small that they 
will pass through any filter. It is not be- 
cause of bacteria simply as bacteria, but as 
disease-producing bacteria, that many por- 
tions of the ice flora are invested with prac- 
tical importance. Neither oxidation nor 


sedimentation, as urged by belated scien- 
tists and unscrupulous dealers, can justify 
the use or sale of ice cut from sewage-pol- 


luted waters, whether of the Hudson or 
of any other stream. The late typhoid- 
fever epidemic with its grim death-roll at 
Elmira, New York, is ascribed to the use 
of water and ice swarming with bacteria 
from that open drain the Chemung River. 

Professor Chandler’s reports on the hy- 
gienic properties of Hudson River water 
at Albany and Troy express a different 
opinion. Spontaneous purification of wa- 
ter, he says, goes on in running streams; 
vegetable and animal life assists the pro- 
cess; atmospheric oxidation may com- 
plete it. Chemical tests will not detect 
the specific poisons of zymotic diseases in 
water; and yet, Dr. Tidy affirms, wher- 
ever drinking water has occasioned out- 
breaks of disease, such water ‘‘ would have 
been unhesitatingly condemned on an- 
alysis by the chemist,” as excessively 
charged with putrescent organic matter. 
The bacteriologist rather than the chem- 
ist is the preferable authority on all ques- 
tions of water-supply. That the water of 
certain London wells has disseminated 
cholera poison does not prove that Thames 
water taken from the river above London 
is unwholesome; for visitations of chol- 
era in London and elsewhere have been 
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to low levels in proximity to tidal rivers, 
densely populated, badly sanitated, and 
drawing their cooking and drinking wa 
ter from wells heavily charged with ex 
crementitious matter oozing through the 
gravelly soil from the surface and from 
the local tide-locked sewers, while the 
people in the same districts using the 
Thames water were almost wholly ex 
empt. Like remarks apply to American 
cities, and not least forcefully to Man 
hattan. 

Dr. Koch detected the comma bacillus 
in the intestines of persons who had died 
of cholera in Egypt and at Calcutta. He 
also discovered it in East Indian tanks, the 
filthy waters of which were utilized for 
all domestic purposes. That the comma 
bacillus was the cause of cholera was sub 
sequently demonstrated at Lucknow by 
the experience of the East Lancashire 
regiment, of which Company E escaped 
the scourge altogether, while the other 
companies, under identical conditions of 
barracks, food, and water-supply, suffered 
severely. All the water was pumped from 
deep wells, germ-free, into filter beds whose 
sand had been taken from the banks of 
the river below the city at a point ex- 
posed to every sort of contamination. 
This sand was alive with cholera bacilli, 
and poisoned the water seeping through 
it. The cause of the epidemic was ex- 
plained by this discovery, but not the im- 
munity of Company E. The cause of this 
also was made plain by the statement of 
the color-sergeant, who asserted that his 
company had precisely the same supply 
of water as its fellows, and that he ought 
to know the fact, because he boiled the 
water himself. Boiling the water had 
killed the germs, and completely protect- 
ed the users. It is the simplest of germi- 
cides. Electrolized sea - water, solutions 
of carbolic acid and corrosive sublimate, 
moist steam, and the actinic rays of solar 
light are also inclusible in the list. 

Cholera is not only propagated by 
germs in water, but also by microbes in 
the air. Its contagion is carried from 
house to house by persons and soiled 
clothing. From whatever source it may 
spring, or by whatsoever means it may 
spread, anticholeraic inoculation is the 
safest and best means of estopping its 
march. This is signally true of India. 
In that country Dr. Haffkine, ‘‘ the Jen- 
ner of India,” and the disciple and col- 
league of Pasteur, employed a weak vi- 
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rus, prepared by passing air and oxygen 
over a cultivation of the cholera bacilli 
ata high temperature. After a few days 
he inoculated with a strong virus, arti- 
ficially rendered highly virulent. Not 
a single injury to health ensued from 
42,445 inoculations. In the vast major- 
ity of cases immunity from the disease 
resulted. 

The water of lakes and reservoirs, in 
the warm months, is often fishy in taste 
and unpleasant in odor, from the pres- 
ence of innumerable microscopic confer- 
void plants or algze, abounding in a vol- 
atile odorous principle, and soluble to 
some extent in water. These, however, 
do not perceptibly affect the healthful- 
ness of the fluid. Water also absorbs 
acid and sulphurous gases, and dissolves 
mineral and organic matters in the form 
of atmospheric dust that is precipitated 
by falling rains. Ehrenberg detected 320 
species of organic forms in aerial dust. 
Subsurface impurities from limestones 
and chalks, coal measures, salt, and petro- 
leum, often impart objectionable qualities 
to water. Organic impurities owe their 
poison to noxious bacteria. Microscopic 


fungi, looking like dust upon the water, 
and dense slimy strata of oscillatorie in 


stagnant pools, are no less deleterious. 
These and other plants give an oily ap- 
pearance, greenish or brownish color, and 
repulsive odor to water. 

Practical acquaintance with menacing 
dangers is absolutely essential to success- 
ful effort to ward them off, and even 
more needful to counteract them when 
in actual operation. Perfect knowledge 
of present and possible ills is not as yet 
in scientific possession. With partial 
knowledge of the causes and occasions of 
disease, and of the best means of prevent- 
ing their ravages—knowledge not always 
of the clearest, but still invaluable—the 
members of the New York Board of 
Health, through collated experiences, 
close study, and elaborate experiment, 
strive to attain comprehension of entire 
truth and widest practical usefulness. 
The Board of Health consists of President 
(Charles G. Wilson) and Commissioner 
of Health (Dr. George B. Fowler), ap- 
pointed by the Mayor; Health Officer of 
the Port (Dr. Alvah H. Doty), and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Police Commission- 
ers (Theodore Roosevelt), are ex officio 
members. A_ secretary with thirteen 
clerks and employees, and an attorney 
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and counsel with four clerks, give effect 
to legal instructions in harmony with 
the sanitary code of the city. The Health 
Department, under these officials, is di- 
vided into two bureaus, of which the 
Sanitary is under the charge of Dr. C. F. 
Roberts, who as superintendent enforces 
the sanitary code, and all laws relating 
to tenement and lodging houses. The 
bureau itself works in four divisions 

that of contagious diseases and special 
medical sanitary inspection (Dr. C. 8. 
Benedict); of pathology, bacteriology, 
and disinfection (Dr. H. M. Biggs); sani- 
tary inspection (Alfred Lucas); offensive 
trades, and food inspection, including 
chemistry (E. W. Martin). One hundred 
and eighty—more or less—subordinates 
discharge the duties of clerks, sanitary 
and medical inspectors, chemists, and dis- 
infectors; inspectors of milk, fish, fruit, 
meat, tea and coffee, offensive trades, con- 
tagious diseases, vaccination, and virus. 

The second bureau is that of Records, 
to which, under a medical registrar (Dr. 
R. 8. Tracy) with twelve employees, is 
intrusted the registration of marriages, 
births, and deaths, the grant of burial 
permits, the study of topographic causes 
of sickness, the circumstances of unusual 
deaths, and the classification and filing 
of vital statistics in two forms—viz., by 
name, street, etc., and also by specific 
disease. 

Ten honorary consulting officials of 
commanding professional eminence lend 
their aid in matters requiring expert ac- 
quaintance with hygiene, pathology, me- 
teorology, sanitary engineering, veterina- 
ry science, and dermatology. The River- 
side Hospital, on North Brother Island, for 
the care of contagious patients, is super- 
vised by resident physicians, assisted by 
thirty-seven nurses and employees; the 
Willard Parker and Reception hospitals, 
at the foot of East Sixteenth Street, are 
in charge of two resident physicians 
with thirty-one employees; the steamboat 
Franklin Edson, in service of the Health 
Department, is manned by captain and 
crew of five members, and the Floating 
Hospital by captain and engineer. 

Such is the organization and such the 
army chosen by American metropolitans 
for self-protection against assaults on pub- 
lic health and happiness by countless le- 
gions of enemies, visible and invisible. 
Let us watch the whole in counsel and 
action. The interests of the civic and 
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national public are deeply involved. Mod- 
ern municipal government is everywhere 
exalting the bacteriologist and sanitary 
inspector, fostering the kindergarten and 
the technical school, and paying anxious 
heed to the housing of the people. San- 
itary inspection is of dwellings, trades 
buildings, conductors of gas, steam, and 
water, external conditions of healthful- 
ness, plumbing, drainage, light, ventila- 
tion, and domestic conveniences. That it 
may be well done plenary powers should 
be conferred upon the Board of Health as 
a separate department of the city govern- 
ment. Inspectors should be independent of 
party politics, and with qualifications as- 
certained by rigorous examination. Skilled 
servitors are in imperative demand. The 
substitution of model domiciles for slum 
tenements is a humanitarian and patriotic 
necessity. The slum tenement is too fre- 
quently a darkened, malodorous, unwhole- 
some sty, incapable of improvement, and 
worthy only of demolition. 

The labors of regular sanitary inspec- 
tion cover not only infected but non-in- 
fected districts. They are supplemented 
during the months of July and August 
by those of a special medical corps, who 
visit every tenement-house, and especially 


in the poorer and more crowded sections— 
where human beings are thicker than on 
any other spots of similar size upon the 
earth—prescribe for the helpless sick, im- 
part needful advice, distribute printed rules 
for the care of infants, and cause all un- 


sanitary conditions to be corrected. Fig- 
ures impress but a faint idea of the fidelity 
with which this work is ordinarily per- 
formed. More public hospital accommo- 
dation should add to its benefits. The 
city has, or lately had, 10,245 beds in hos- 
pitals, of which only 4861 are in munici- 
pal charity institutions. It provides about 
3.30 beds to every thousand of the pop- 
ulation; London has 7.59; Paris, 9.83; 
Stuttgart, 11; Naples, 12; Rome, 18—the 
percentage rising in proportion to the 
poverty of the citizens. 

Selection and appointment of officials 
to positions of honor and emolument may 
not altogether escape the taint of political 
partisanship, but, nevertheless, considera- 
tions of humanity and publie policy out- 
weigh the exigencies of party. Few know 
or care to know what the political affin- 
ities of Chandler, Prudden, Biggs, or any 
other expert may be, but all feel concern- 
ed in the question of professional merit 
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and scientific acquisition. Hygeia in New 
York chooses of the best for the brain 
and sinew of her Health Department. 
The disinfecting corps of twenty-six 
men, in charge of a medical man as dis- 
infector-in-chief, is, like the disinfecting 
plant in East Sixteenth Street, one of the 
most excellent in the country. To each 
of fifteen districts into which the city is 
divided is assigned a disinfector, whose 
duty it is, when possible, to fumigate and 
disinfect, by means of three and a half 
pounds of sulphur dioxide to every 1000 
feet of cubic air space, all premises where 
contagious diseases have been reported, 
and to give verbal and printed instruc- 
tions for further action if required. All 
textile fabrics from the defiled premises 
are sent in departmental vehicles to the 
East Sixteenth Street station, there, by 
heating in an oven with dry heat and 
steam alternately for three hours, to be 
rendered innocuous, and then returned 
without cost to the owner, excepting such 
as are worthless or past redemption, and 
therefore doomed to the crematory. The 
sick of contagious complaints are removed 
by order of the diagnosticians to the hos- 
pital, and there subjected to secondary 
bacteriological diagnosis. The dead are 
carried to the Morgue in charge of the de- 
partment. Nothing excels the tenderness 
and care with which the sick, and mark- 
edly the children, are handled by uni- 
formed attendants, nurses, and doctors at 
the reception and other hospitals, nor the 
skill with which surgical manipulation is 
conducted, measures adopted to prevent 
the transmission of germs, and to secure 
proper temperature, pure air, and utter 
cleanliness. Where two contagious dis- 
eases—e. g., measles and diphtheria—meet 
in the same person, he or she is sent by 
the diagnostician to the Reception Hos- 
pital, and from thence to North Brother 
Island, where excellent accommodation is 
provided. The Willard Parker Hospital 
and its annex are reserved for non-com- 
plicated cases of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, diagnosed previously at the places 
whence they were reported. Syphilitic 
patients are consigned to the Charity 
Hospital. Minute and comprehensive in- 
structions on the subjects and methods 
of disinfection are issued in circulars by 
the Health Department, and the reasons 
therefor made plain. All things with 
which families come into contact are 
comprised. The preparation of deodor- 
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ants and the sterilization of station from which they were 
milk for feeding infants are issued, 

matters of which full infor- In the application of the 


mation is published. 

Diagnostician 
curious, attractive, and pivot- 
al. It deals chiefly with diph- 
theria, one of the most dread- 
ed of germ diseases. Bacte- 
riological investigation of its 
causes is careful and exhaust- 
ive,and diagnosis as thorough 
as skill and science can make 
it. Dr. W.H. Park, the special 
inspector, in with 
leading foreign and domestic 
investigators, finds that prac- 
tical differentiation of false 
from true diphtheria is of 
great sanitary importance. 
Mistake is easy, and frequent 
among medical practitioners. 
During the year 1894 at least 
one-third of the 4874 cases of 
diphtheria reported to the 
board were found to be of 
other character. The pres- 
ence of the Klebs-Loeffler ba- 
cillus—so called from its dis- 
coverers—in the upper air pas- 
sages is proof of mortal peril 
and possible infection. To 
neutralize the first by inocu- 
lation and prevent the second 
by disinfection, an elaborate 
system is established through- 
out the city. At about sixty 
depots—mainly in drug-stores 
—culture-tubes, swabs, printed blank re- 
ports, and instructions for inoculation can 
be obtained without charge by physicians. 
The tube, about four inches long and two- 
thirds of an inch in diameter, is partly 
filled with a mixture of calf or sheep serum 
and nutrient beef broth, in the proportion 
of one-third of the latter to two-thirds of 
the former, with one per cent. of glucose 
added. This is the Loeffler blood-serum 
mixture. The whole is sterilized by heat, 
and when solidified and protected by cot- 
ton plugs in the mouth of the tube will 
keep for months. The swab is a thin steel 
rod, six inches long, sterilized, with absorb- 
ent cotton attached tooneend. Diphtheria 
antitoxine of high efficiency may also be 
purchased or obtained free at the same 
depots. Late in the afternoon of each 
day the tubes employed are collected, and 
the entire culture outfits returned to the 


research is 


common 





CULTURE OF TUBERCLE 
BACILLUS UPON 
GLYCERINE AGAR 


culture outfit each docto: 
rubs the swab against the in 
fected membrane, then inserts 
it into the blood-serum tube. 
and rubs it back and forth 
a number of times over the 
whole surface of the serum, 
but without breaking through 
it. This is, technically, the 
culture. The culture tubes, 
inoculated as described, and 
deposited in an incubator at 
37° C.—the body temperature 
are kept there for twelve 
hours. Then, on inspection, 
the surface of the blood serum 
is seen to be dotted with very 
numerous colonies of bacte 
ria. Part of these are trans- 
ferred on a platinum needle 
to a tiny drop of water, placed 
on a clean and 
smeared over its face. The 
bacteria on the glass dry in 
the air. 
is passed quickly three times 
through the flame of a Bun 
sen burner or alcohol-lamp, 
covered with a few drops of 
Loeffler’s solution of alka- 
line methyl blue, left without 
heating for ten minutes, then 
rinsed off in clean water,dried, 
and mounted in balsam. Seen 
through the one-twelfth oil 
immersion lens is either an enormous 
number of characteristic Klebs- Loeffler 
bacilli with a moderate number of cocci, 
or a pure culture of cocci, mostly in pairs 
or short chains. Other and different ba- 
cilli sometimes appear. Immediate diag- 
nosis by direct microscopic examination of 
matter exuded from infected membranes 
may in some instances be of great value, 
but is not a method suitable for general 
use. Repeated cultures of bacteria taken 
from the throats of convalescents show 
that they remain in the secretions from 
three days to three weeks after the patient 
is apparently well. Not until they have 
vanished is disinfection performed. 

The Loeffler bacilli oceur singly, in 
pairs, or in chains; vary greatly in size 
and shape, and are readily stained. Mul- 
tiplying quickly, one may produce, by 
self-division, about thirty millions in the 


cover-glass 


Next the cover-glass 
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course of twenty-four 
hours. Pearl-gray points 
on the blood serum grow 
into colonies one-quarter 
thick in the 


of an inch 


space of forty-eight hours. 
Edges of 


sprouting bacilli, some of 


colonies show 
whieh when dried retain 
vitality for five months. 
Diphtheritic 
flasks containing bouillon 


cultures in 


cause the latter to present 
a turbid appearance; cul 
tures of tuberculosis cre 
ate a dense wavy pellicle 
on the surface. 
Guinea-pigs, of which, 
as well as of rabbits, the 
Board of Health has nu- 
merous collections, fur 
the media through 
which may be determined 
with certainty the viru 
Hygien- 
ists prize the lively, amus- 
ing little animals as valu 
able adjuncts in the arrest and prevention 
of disease. They, when about half grown, 
receive, by subcutaneous inoculation, al- 
kaline glucose broth cultures of forty- 
eight hours’ growth. The amount inject- 


nish 


lence of bacilli. 


COLONIES OF DIPHTHERITIC 


COLONIES FROM 


BACILLI AND STREPTOCOCCI 


IN MANHATTAN. 


DIPHTHERITIC MEMBRANE. 


ed varies from one-fourth to one-half of 
one per cent, of the body weight of the an- 
imal When the bacilli 
virulent, this quantity causes death in 
twenty-four hours. Much of the work 

done in the laboratory is 

of routine character; not 

a little of this work, how- 
It is pur- 
sued with an assiduity, pa- 
tience, exhaustiveness of 


inoculated. are 


ever, is original. 


comparison, and closeness 
of logic that cannot but 
yield trustworthy results. 

Diphtheria antitoxine, 
injected with excellent ef- 
fect in hospitals and the 
homes of patients, is de- 
from animals inoc- 
ulated with the poison gen- 
erated by the diphtheria 
bacillus. 


rived 


Its action on the 
blood, chemically, is like 
that of the substances cre- 
ated in illness—as in sear 
let fever and small-pox— 
which render an individ- 
ual insusceptible to a sec- 
ond attack of the same 
disorder. It is drawn from 
the blood of animals, most- 
ly horses, rendered im 
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COLONIES OF SPIRILLUM CHOLERZ ASIATICA. 


Magnified one hundred diameters. 


mune against diphtheria bacilli through 
repeated injections of their toxines. These 
‘*toxines are the poisonous chemical com- 
pounds produced and set free by the 
growth of the diphtheria bacilli,” the 
most virulent of which are selected for 
this purpose. After testing the strength 
of the toxines on guinea-pigs, the bou- 
illon containing the toxines is injected 
into horses and other animals. Of the 
horses subjected to this process there are 
more than forty, whose health and com- 
fort are sedulously cared for by trained 
veterinarians, in the stables at No. 154 
East Fifty-seventh Street, at the cost of 
the Health Department. Into each of 
them about ten drops of the toxine are 
injected. After reaction against the in- 
jurious effect, the doses of toxine are in- 
creased in size and frequency, until, in 
less than five months, the less sensitive 
horses will receive doses a thousand times 
larger than the first, without showing 
any local or constitutional symptoms of 
serious disturbance. They are then said 
to be immunized. When from 4000 to 
6000 drops have thus been introduced, the 
horse’s blood holds antitoxine in suffi- 
cient quantity for healing purposes. The 
blood is drawn from the jugular vein by 
means of a canula into sterilized flasks, 
with capacity of from one to four pints. 
The horses themselves seem te be indif- 
ferent to the operation. From two to 
four days’ storage in an ice-chest suffices 
for the squeezing out of the serum from 
the clot. In this serum is the dissolved 
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antitoxine, which has the power of neu 
tralizing the poison secreted by the s)x 


cial bacillus of diphtheria. Differe:: 
methods ascertain its strength. A sma] 


quantity of it is enough to save life if in, 
jected some hours before diphtheria poi 
son is introduced. If injected withi: 
twenty-four hours from the outbreak of 
the complaint, recovery is remarkably 
rapid; if toward the end of its course. 
little or no improvement follows. Not 
withstanding negligence and delay, the 
mortality in children’s hospitals has been 
reduced from about 55 to 12, and even 8, 
per cent.—an achievement without par 
allel in the annals of medicine. The 
amount of antitoxine required for the 
treatment of a case of diphtheria is from 
1000 to 3000 units, according to the sever 
ity of the case. The price of the rem- 
edy, as sold by the Health Department, is 
$1 50 per 1500 antitoxine units. 

Vital statistics adduce the measure by 
which the remedial value of antitoxine 
may be estimated. Out of 5611 cases of 
suspected diphtheria studied by Dr. Park 
and Inspector A. L. Beebe from May 4, 
1893 (bacteriological diagnosis beginning 
on May 6), to May 4, 1894, 3255, or about 
58 per cent., were proved to be of true 
diphtheria. These were of ages between 
three weeks and seventy years. Forty- 
five per cent. of those under four years 
of age died. Paralysis of the heart, or 
of respiration, extending to the whole 
body, extinguished all vitality. False 
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diphtheria is usually due to bacteria 
(streptococci) in the throats of healthy 
persons, which cause inflammation when 
the mucous membrane is attacked by cold 
or other deleterious forces. Nettle-rash 
(urticaria) and insignificant needle ab- 
scesses are the only inconveniences that 
follow antitoxine inoculation of healthy 
persons. Inspector Beebe, reporting on 





applied, but dependent for success on the 
perfection of detail with which they are 
carried out. These means are the isola- 
tion of the ailing and of those previously 
exposed to contagion, and the thorough 
disinfection of all contaminated rooms 
and materials. 

Nor is modern hygiene less successful 
in opposition to cholera of Asiatic type, 
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the rise and fall of diphtheria and croup 
in New York from October 7, 1894, when 
antitoxine was first used, to October 6, 
1895, and comparing this period with that 
between October 8, 1893, and October 6, 
1894, expresses them in figures as follows: 


1893-4. 1894-5. 

Di. go ccannenhebveess R978 9379 

. SE ic os cowed a dee bess 3073 2125 
Average of fatal cases ....... 34.23 & 22.66 % 


The death rate of cases in 1891-4, in- 
clusive, was 34.66 per cent. ; in 1895 it was 
19.43 per cent.—showing a decrease of 
15.23 per cent., and the corresponding 
power of the new treatment. 

In the prosecution of its prophylactic 
and curative mission the Health Depart- 
ment restrains threatened epidemics of 
typhus fever by means simple and easily 


whether indigenous or intrusive. In 
other forms it is not due to the comma 
bacillus or spirillum of cholera Asiatica. 
The latter may be diffused by garbage, 
rags, old iron, bottles, and other refuse. 
In treating it, part of the discharges from 
a sufferer are committed to a sterilized 
bottle, and reported on by the bacteriolo- 
gists of the board. After diagnosis the pa- 
tient is transferred to a reception hospital, 
and his former environment, together with 
the ambulance and its furnishings, disin- 
fected by fumigation and strong antisep- 
tic solutions. In 1884 the study of epi- 
demic cholera by Dr. Robert Koch elicited 
the facts that the cholera spirillum in the 
intestinal discharges of patients is never 
found in any other disease, that it may 
be cultivated in various substances out- 
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side of the living body, and that its bio- 
logical characteristics differentiate it with 
certainty from all other micro-organisms. 
Further studies by scientists, at home and 
abroad, have suggested means for exclud- 
ing the pestilence from the city. The 
is all the more feasible in view of 
the alleged fact that the disease is not one 
whose germs travel through the air, but 
must actually enter the body through the 
mouth. Cleanliness in this case, if not 
next to godliness, is neighbor to health- 
fulness. Isolation and disinfection are 
pretty certain to assure the latter. Broom, 
pail, and scrubbing-brush, with antiseptic 
solutions, are among the humble weapons 
with which our hygienic army combats 
the assailant. Imitation of and improve- 
ment upon the measures of Koch and 
Haffkine are obligatory upon and will be 
accomplished by Hygeia in Manhattan 
should events demand it. 

The Board of, Health is visibly tri- 
umphant in antagonism to another com- 
plaint—a thousandfold more to be feared 
by its clients than cholera. It 
sumption. 


folk 


task 


is con- 
In the heterogeneous mass of 
from over seventy diverse nations 


that compose the nearly two-millioned 
citizenship of the American metropolis, 
the Jews number more than one-eighth. 
Less than Gentile immigrants or native- 
born do they suffer from the bane of con- 


sumption or tuberculosis. Comparative 
exemption follows from their custom of 
killing and examining animals by profes- 
sional and licensed slaughterers. Flesh 
infested by disease germs is repudiated as 
unclean, and only that whose blood and 
viscera are free from them is accounted 
kosher, or clean, and allowed to enter 
into family use. 

Although the most common and fatal 
of diseases, over 6000 deaths being due to 
it in 1892, it is only lately that it has 
come under the official sanitary surveil- 
lance of the Board of Health. More 
deaths from tuberculosis would be re- 
ported were it not that policies issued 
by industrial. companies —a single city 
company issuing about 400,000—are viti- 
ated wholly or in part if the word tuber- 
culosis appear in the death certificate 
Consumption is at once communicable 
and preventable. Pathologists state that 
it may affect any organ or tissue of the 
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body. When it attacks the lungs it is 
known by the qualifying name of pulmo- 
nary consumption. In this form it causes 
about one-fourth of all deaths occurring 
in the human family. More than one- 
half of the entire adult population is, at 
some period in life, injured by it. The 
gverm—tubercle bacillus—is the cause, and 
the cause, of tuberculosis. These 
germs, finding their way through the 
mouth into the body, multiply there, if 
favoring circumstances exist, and produce 
new growths or tubercles, which tend to 
soften. Discharges from these softened 
nodules, containing living germs, are 
thrown off from the body. Expectora- 
tion in pulmonary consumption expels 
enormous quantities—many millions of 
them in the space of twenty-four hours. 
Their power of mischief, even when thor- 
oughly dried, may remain unimpaired for 
long periods. 


sole 


Tuberculosis cannot hap- 
pen except through direct communication 
with some individual or animal afflicted 
by that disorder. 

Meat and milk of tubercular cattle are 
prolifie sources of the evil. Consumption 
is most frequently brought on by breath- 
ing air in which the germs are suspended 
as dust. The breath and moist sputum 
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of tubercular patients are not perilous, be- 
cause the germs are not dislodged from 
moist ‘surfaces by currents of air. One 
cubic centimetre of sputum is said to en 
close from ten thousand to nine hundred 
thousand bacilli, and four billions of them 
may be thrown out of the mouth in a 
single day. Methods of preventing in 
fection include deposit of disinfecting 
fluid in domestic cuspidors used by pa- 
tients, pocket paper cuspidors for patients 
when not at home, and paper napkins to 
be burnt after use. Pathogenists would 
prohibit, as the New Jersey legal code is 
said to do, the common practice of kissing, 
lest this token of affection should spread 
contagion. For like reason, individual 
communion cups are used by fastidious 
churches. Nowhere should the sputum 
be ejected where it may dry, and in pow- 
dered form mingle with atmospheric dust, 
and thus become new centres of disease, 
The ruling entity of zymotie or germ 
sickness is the microbe—lurking in all 
dark, mouldy, and unclean places. Its 
quickest destroyer is the sunbeam, aided 
by currents of fresh, pure air. 

Circulars printed in English, German, 
Italian, and Jiidisch Deutsch disseminate 
these informatory items, together with ap- 
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propriate instructions, among the com- 
monalty. The Health Board also requires 
hospitals, and requests private physicians, 
to report the name, sex, age,and address 
of every tuberculous person within seven 
days from the time such person comes un- 
der observation ; orders special medical 
sanitary inspectors to investigate cases 
reported, but without interference with 
regular physicians, and to submit speci- 
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mens of the sputa in doubtful instances 


for bacteriological diagnostication. It 
supplies bottles for the collection of such 
sputa, and blank forms for report, with- 
out charge, at the depositories where 
culture outfits are distributed. It urges 
hospital authorities to set aside proper 
wards for treatment of the disease, recom- 
mends acquisition by the Commissioners 
of Charities and Correction of a con- 
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sumptive hospital, and the provision of 
cuspidors for public and factory build- 
ings. Its war on consumptive exuvize 
is perpetual. Deaths from tuberculosis 
decrease annually. 

The Health Department is more than a 
mateh for small-pox, which prior to 1877 
was one of the worst contagions in re- 
spect of numbers and mortality. Its 
death-rate in 1875 was 122.55 per 100,000 
people; in 1884, zero. Since then it has 
oscillated between the extremes of 6.43 
and .06. Inspectors of vaccination have 
reduced the number of scarred faces for- 
merly seen in the streets, and would re- 
duce it still further if vaccination were 
compulsory. Revaccination, after a term 
of from five to ten years, seems to bestow 
absolute protection. The pure, carefully 
selected bovine virus, liquid or otherwise, 
produced in the vaccine laboratory of the 
department is used exclusively, and its sur- 
plus sold to applicants at a fixed price— 
realizing $3879 in 1892. A new needle 
with freshly charged quill for each is used 
for every operation, to avoid the possibil- 
ity of infection or blood contamination. 
Primary vaccinations are examined and 
reported on by colleagues of the operators. 
The cost of each case to the department is 
eleven and a half cents; to the subject or 
parents,nothing. No pupilcan legally at- 
tend a public school, nor any teacher be 
employed therein, who has not been vac- 
cinated. All must present certificates of 
vaccination by medicos in good standing. 

Our hygienic army diligently corrects, 
as lies in its power, all unsanitary condi- 
tions within the field of its operation. 
These unsanitary conditions are unques- 
tionably responsible for much of suscep- 
tibility to disease. They derange the 
physical system by the introduction of 
poisonous substances, and thus create the 
abnormal conditions in which pestiferous 
germs work out deathful issues. There- 
fore the forceful vacation of dwellings 
and cellars unfit for human habitation, 
limitation to the crowding of domiciles 
by inmates, and effort to supply each with 
pure air in the proportion of 200 cubic 
feet to a child and 400 to an adult, pure 
water to drink, and pure unadulterated 
food, attainable in sufficient quantities by 
purchase. The lodging - house, unless 
lighted, ventilated, and sanitated proper- 
ly,isabéte noire. Defective sewers, canals, 
bridges, docks, streets, private and public 
buildings endangering life or health, 
Vow. XCIV.--No. 561.—42 
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are scarcely Jess objectionable, and receive 
critical condemnation. All,as dangerous, 
are nuisances; so, legally, is anything 
that interferes with the proper enjoyment 
of human existence. Slaughter - houses 
for quadrupeds and chickens, of which 
there are from thirty-five to forty in the 
city, would be pestilent nuisances were it 
not that the Board of Health sees to it 
that all offal, blood, refuse, and other of- 
fensive matters are promptly removed, 
and the premises cleansed and deodorized. 
The Health Board solicitously supervises 
stables for more than 60,000 horses and 
cows, and also the health of their occu- 
pants; has abolished the sidewalk ma- 
nure-pit, and regulates the daily disposi- 
tion of 500 tons of mahure. 

Bad smells, to the certain knowledge 
of the hygienic corps, aggravate the dan- 
gers coming from another source, and one 
that is indispensable to popular welfare. 
Milk—-easily soured by one species of 
bacterium and putrefied by another—im- 
pregnated with the germs of many sick- 
nesses, and notably with that of tubercu- 
losis, is a constant peril to health. Tu- 
berculous cows, singly or in herds, are 
deplorably numerous in rural districts. 
Guinea - pigs inoculated with their milk 
develop tuberculosis and die. Steriliza- 
tion by heat destroys the germs, and per- 
manently prohibits fermentative changes. 
Armed with lactometer, thermometer, and 
suitable apparatus, the seven milk-inspect- 
ors visit the places where the lacteal fluid 
is sold, select samples for chemical analy- 
sis, and test them for skimming, watering, 
and other adulterations—such as the ad- 
dition of salt, sugar, borax, annoto, alka- 
line carbonates, salicylic acid,and nitrates. 
Microscopic examination detects the infu- 
sion of colostrum, blood, pus, starch, and 
other insoluble substances. Milk adul- 
terated by anything but water is poured 
into the sewers, and the venders thereof 
fined. 

So serious a menace to public health is 
the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis in 
the State that the committee on tuber- 
culosis appointed by the Legislature of 
1895 virtually recommends the destruc- 
tion of all cattle affected by it. This 
would stamp out the plague at the ex- 
penditure of about a million dollars. 
Reintroduction by imported animals from 
other States could be guarded against. 
The cost of suppression, at first glance, 
seems to be large, but prevention is al- 
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ways less costly than cure. In no other 
way known to science can the disease be 
extirpated. Koch’s tuberculin, or its per- 
fected successor, is practically an infalli- 
ble means of bringing it to light, without 
injury or risk to sound animals. A mill- 
ion dollars is a small price to pay for 
future immunity. It costs many millions 
to counteract the ravages of germ-milk, 
buttermilk, and skim-milk, which ‘‘is so 
virulent an infective agent that the re- 
moval of the cows giving it from dairies 
is absolutely necessary.” Such removal, 
it is calculated, would save from three to 
five thousand lives yearly. In the inter- 
val between the recommendation and le- 
gislative decision the Board of Health de- 
mands that the 6163 milk-dealers in the 
city and those who ship milk to them 
shall take out permits. It also prohibits 
the keeping of milk for sale or storage in 
any room used for sleeping or domestic 
purposes, or opening into it. Nor must 
it be transferred from one vessel to an- 
other, except at the time of delivery. Bot- 
tles and vessels used in the trade must be 
thoroughly clean, and protected against 
dust and other impurities. 

On duty, offensive and defensive, con- 
tinuously, our health army daily inspects, 
to the limits of its power, the markets, 
commission-houses,and stores where meat, 
fish, fruit, vegetables, and other sumptu- 
ary supplies are offered for sale. Millions 
of pounds, alive with baleful bacilli, are 
condemned, seized, and sent to the offal- 
dock, and millions more will be if pub- 
lic well-being be adequately defended 
against morbific agencies. Confection- 
ery adulterated with poisonous pigments, 
often enclosing alcoholic fluids, and thus 
preparing children for alcoholic inebriety 
and ruin, falls under the cognizance and 
ban of the board. So do the dead ani- 
mals in the streets, the unsaleable provi- 
sions in the markets, and the offal from 
the abattoirs. All are conveyed by the 
contractor to the offal-dock, and shipped 
to Barren Island for crematory treatment 
and conversion into fertilizers and other 
useful materials. 

Reports of weekly analyses of the Croton 
water by the chemists of the Health Board, 
and comparisons of it with the water-sup- 
ply of other cities, are of unfailing inter- 
est, and most of all to those familiar with 
the facts and discussions heretofore re- 
cited. These reports are eloquent, as they 
are instructive, in the statement that the 


solvent powers of water are superior to 
those of any other known liquid; that j), 
its extensive range of affinities almos 
every substance in nature may be dis 
solved by it; and that it is rarely, if eye, 
wholly free from impurities. Hence i: j. 
of great sanitary importance to determ jr). 
what impurities are contained in it, and 
what their action on the human body is 
Three-fourths of the human body is co) 
posed of the elements of water, with other 
substances. Pernicious impurities deran« 
its digestive apparatus, and reduce living 
tissues into peculiar susceptibility to ma 
lignant ailments. Purest natural waters 
contain mineral and organic impurities to 
the extent of one to eight grains per ga! 
lon. The mineral impurities are of one or 
more of the most extensively distributed 
metallic elements; the organic, of a few 
elementary substances, metallic and non 
metallic. If nitrogenized, they indicate 
harmful contaminations, and assuredly so 
if the product of animal decomposition. 

The following analyses, made some 
years ago, of the waters of Loch Ka- 
trine, supplying the city of Glasgow; of 
the Croton River, supplying New York; 
and of the Hudson River above Poug): 
keepsie, show the best attainable mini- 
mum of impurities in the supply of large 
cities: 

LOCH KATRINE, 


Carbonate of magnesia.................. -216 
Chloride of calcium................e.0+5- -144 
Alkaline chlorides ............ — ae 
SE a ee 381 
anos 56 ccvctasen cetP ches ees Trace 
Re SASS inn ca aciddes doviachweedsd -170 
CD IOI wn cct dacs ccccceccccenvense .900 
PEE NO As icacccncineacnserneties 2.244 
Hardness, by Clark’s scale............... .80 


CROTON RIVER. 


I ins in 8 984 hens denne g 
Carbonate of magnesia 
ChiOttES OF GOGIUM «2... 22. cccvscccccses 
Chloride of calcium. ...............ese0.- 
Gil ccessasrcebteuerse 
IN OE BOIIEIS 6.2 0050s ccincidcvescece 
os 6 sslsebesess..creemacece 
Oxide of iron..... 





NE Bia ee iN 6ehse dip wadataiadecees -62 
NE 6 skdu.050 cakis cues eeeinsens -67 


Rs iene nninekh i ncinbegy tt 7.719 
Hardness, by Clark’s scale............... «s+. 


HUDSON RIVER ABOVE POUGHKEFPSIE. 





re 1.059 
ee See Oe 2.126 
Chloride of sodium ....  ...-....+-++.-- -108 
Sulphate of soda........ .. fat gt Es 2.785 
SE ENOED - ncn eeeinivce cisstec. scccioces 3.644 
Et dndetn 1 has hid gens ceknioes ewan 2.201 
SP ENUNE »- 60s Kevedecevescenisdsocces 776 

EA 5 cha Hie 5 Sins kya aiih oo 6ine 12.699 
Hardness, by Clark’s scale.............. .48 


The analyses of Croton water not only 
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determine its character, metallic impuri- 
ties in solution, and degree of sanitary 
purity, but also the number of bacteria in 
every cubie centimetre. The chemical 
analysis for 1892 averaged, per United 
States gallon, 8.56 grains Sof solid matter. 
CORTES UE GINS - 0000 ec cccccccccces 
Equivalent to sodium chloride ......... 
Nitrogen in nitrates .............e566. 
Free ammonia. . na Ap 
Albuminized ammonia = 


Total nitrogen .........-.-+.+- 
ardee before boiling, equivalen nt to 





carbonate of lime....... 4.90 
Organic and volatile matter......-. .. 2.16 
Mineral matter ........ HiMivtsttstee 
PD cw 6.6694.08004 0004560004 000/08 8.56 


This analysis demonstrated that the 
water was not so good as formerly. It 
was more turbid, of darker color, and 
more offensive odor than in the previous 
ten years. These facts led to fresh in- 
spection of the Croton water-shed, further 
precautions against pollution, abatement 
of such pollutions as existed, and acquisi- 
tion of necessary lands by the city. They 
also led to the conclusion that some ef- 
fective system of filtration must be adopt- 
ed, inasmuch as self-purification through 
the action of plant life, bacteria, aeration, 
sedimentation, ete., cannot go on while 
the water in its flow is receiving con- 
stant increments of pollution along its 
several courses. Croton Lake, the dis- 
tributing reservoir, which has served as 
settling-pond for many years, has not 
only largely silted up, but has become so 
charged with organic matter that it now 
gives out more or less of it to the outflow 
as the water rises and falls and as the 
temperature changes. Hygeia must and 
will find out the remedy. 

Multifarious as the functions of the 
Board of Health are, and analogous at 
many points to those of the military in 
active service, they are exercised with care, 
force, and fulness. Organization approx- 
imates perfection. Scouts and sentries 
report attacks upon the public health, and 
of what character and in what locality. 
Relieving parties hasten to the rescue, 
report what progress is made in repulse, 
and what arrangements are established 
for confining peril to the spot and guard- 
ing against its recurrence. Tacticians in 
the laboratory and strategists in the of- 
fice lend the aid of their art, science, and 
resources for checking the progress of the 
enemy and putting them to utter rout. 
Highest officials direct the ceaseless cam- 
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paign. Orders, verbal and printed, issue 
to the fighting contingents; and returns, 
verbal and printed, are promptly made to 

superiors. Thus the warfare rages. Re- 

sults, for life or death, with all essential 

particulars, are carefully inscribed in the 

archives of the department as memories 

of the past and guides of the future. 

More than 12,000 applications for authen- 

tic information were made in the year 
1895. It is incessant warfare—warfare of 

highest moral character, for it seeks to 
overcome evil with good—warfare win- 
ning peace, prosperity, strength, and lon- 
gevity for the whole municipality. 

The facts and conditions thus indicated 
are of abiding influence upon the birth- 
rate as to sex and upon the general death- 
rate; upon death according to sex, age, and 
disease in the whole and in special local- 
ities of the city. Recorded in the annual 
report of vital statistics, they enable our 
modern Asclepiads to fix with some de- 
gree of precision the limits of mortality 
and its causes, and lead to considera- 
tion of the causes which bring about a 
high death-rate. The Bureau of Rec- 
ords is eminently serviceable. It reports 
53,731 births during the year 1895. Near- 
ly half—46.24 per cent.—of mothers are 
attended by midwives, not all of whom 
report all the advents of the human spe- 
cies into this world, although the civil 
law makes it compulsory on them to do 
so. Of the 20,612 marriages recorded it 
must be remarked that they are only such 
as were accompanied by some ceremony, 
sacred or secular, performed by some of- 
ficial legally authorized. Common-law 
marriages are not recognized. The num- 
ber of deaths reported was 43,420, or 23.11 
per 1000 of a population reckoned at 
1,879,195 on July 1, 1895. The average 
population of New York is 71.07 to the 
acre, and 45,888 to the square mile. The 
number of inhabited houses is 87,291, in 
which reside 1,874,772 souls, besides 4423 
who live in boats. The cost of the Board 
of Health to the city in 1895 amounted 
to $460,680, including large expenditures 
for hospitals and burials. This is a sum 
saved many times over by the practical 
wisdom with which it teaches citizens how 
to guide their lives. Hygeia in modern 
garb and with modern appliances is a 
public blessing whose -vorth is beyond 
estimation. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND MODERN LIFE.* 


BY THOMAS HASTINGS. 


NY effort to define clearly the Re- 
iA naissance style of to-day, or any 
endeavor to divine that of to-morrow, 
would be an ambitious and a fruitless at- 
tempt. If we would know what we have 
been passing through, we must go for- 
ward, and then look back. To be mod- 
ern should be the common aim of all 
living architects. The pertinent question 
is, what is it to be modern in that style 
which, according to the law of historic 
development, belongs to our time, and 
which is our true inheritance? The ques- 
tion should not be, what is modern Re- 
naissance architecture? but, rather, how 
shall we be modern Renaissance archi- 
tects? In the style of architecture which 
has prevailed for the last four hundred 
years there have been modifications in 
each successive generation. These mod- 
ifications clearly show differences of char- 
acter expressive of the life of each of the 
successive generations. 

Is it right for the architect to select in 
this Renaissance style the different modes 
of expression in different periods, and to 
be governed slavishly by them? For ex- 
ample, is it right for us, in our time, to 
build following the characteristics of the 
period of the Louis XII. or of the Francis 
I. Renaissance and be French, or of the 
Cinquecento period and be Italian? And 
this for an American people in modern 
times? This would be to deny to the 
generation to which we belong the right 
and privilege of freely expressing its own 
life, as all the preceding generations for 
four hundred years have done. Yet this 
would be better than to endeavor to re- 
vive Medizwvalism, because nearer to the 
spirit of our modern life. However, it 
would not be our life, and it would not 
be modern architecture. When archi- 
tects slavishly follow any period of the 
Renaissance, their work always lacks in- 
dividuality, and looks like archeological 
research, without the spirit and the spon- 
taneity of the living artist. Our Renais- 
sance must not be merely archzeological 
—the literal following of certain periods 
of the style. To build a Louis XII. or 


* This article is intended to be the sequel of one 
entitled “The Relations of Life to Style in Archi- 
tecture,” and published in Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1894. 


Francis I. or Louis XIV. house is indis 
putably not modern architecture; th, 
present life has no place in it. There 
are, however, lessons for us to learn in th 
past. Let us consider five conspicuous 
epochs in the history of the Renaissanc 

We shall begin after the transition or tli 
Louis XII. and Francis I. times, becaus: 
the style of those times suffered from th 
spirit of indecision natural to a period o| 
transition. Some might even contend 
that this transition period was only th. 
end of Medizvalism. Let us begin, rat})- 
er, with the time when truly classic forms 
were at last restored. We will conside: 
French architecture, because most peop|: 
are more familiar with the monuments of 
France than with those of any other na 
tion. We may define these periods, for 
example, by the reigns of Henry II.. 
Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Louis XV., and 
Louis XVI. These periods might be re 
spectively represented by the following 
conspicuous and remarkable buildings 
selected principally because of many 
things they have in common in their 
general composition. The aim in select 
ing similar compositions is that we may 
more easily compare their different char- 
acteristics. 

These buildings are the Henry II. por 
tion of the ‘‘ Grande Cour Carrée” of th« 
Louvre; the Chateau de Versailles ‘‘ Cour 
de Marbre”; the Chateau de Versailles 
facade on the park; the Grand Trianon: 
and the Garde-Meuble on the Place de la 
Concorde. 

What did Pierre Lescot, the architect 
of the first-named building, endeavor to 
do? It would have been impossible for 
him actually to define the style of his own 
period. That is for us, his successors, to 
do. For him the question was, how to 
meet the new demands of contemporan: 
ous life. He used all that he could find 
in classic and Renaissance precedents a) 
plicable in the study of his problem. He 
composed, never copying, and al ways with 
that artistic sense which is capable of re 
alizing what would be harmonious in his 
work. In the same way all the archi 
tects of his time contributed to a contem- 
poraneous architecture, which we now 
recognize as the Henry II.-Renaissance. 

If next we consider the architecture of 
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the time of Louis XIV., here too we shall 
find new and living problems to be solved, 
and in the solution of them the architects 
in like manner considered all precedents 
of the foregoing periods which were ap- 
plicable to the rew demands of their life. 
Since the time of Henry II. this Renais- 
sance style has passed through the times 
of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., and when 
we study any other monument, or the 
one already named of the time of Louis 
XIV., we can clearly distinguish the fact 
that the architect had freely adapted any- 
thing he could lay his hands upon in the 
periods that had preceded, but invariably 
with modifications to meet new condi- 
tions. This was done with a scholarly 
appreciation of that harmonious result 
which comes only from a thorough edu- 
cation. So,with freedom of the imagina- 
tion and unity of design, an architecture 
was secured expressive of the time. 

The same truth might be illustrated in 
each of these five great periods of the 
Renaissance. No architect slavishly fol- 
lowed the characteristics of any particu- 
lar period, but he used all that he could 
get from what preceded him, solving such 
new problems as were the imperatives of 
his position, and always consistently with 
the great principles of composition. To 
test the truth of this assertion, study con- 
secutively the five examples of French 
Renaissance already mentioned. 

Now let us endeavor to particularize, 
coming nearer to our times, and looking 
at one conspicuous modern building. 
We shall take for our example the Paris 
Opera-house. Probably no one famil- 
iar with modern Parisian life and habits 
would deny the fact that this opera-house 
thoroughly expresses the spirit and life 
of the people of the time of Napoleon 
Ill. Who, for example, could call this 
building Henry II. or Louis XV. ar- 
chitecture? We must concede that it is 
‘*modern”; and yet in the great compre- 
hensiveness of this design by Monsieur 
Charles Garnier we can clearly see the 
influence of every one of these five epochs 
of the Renaissance, and this without the 
slightest suggestion of a medley. We 
should even be unable to distinguish with 
certainty from which of these periods any 
one part or motif derived its origin. Not 
only is this true, but we can clearly see 
in many mouldings, capitals, and other 
details more Greek and Roman influence 
than ever before in the previous periods; 


and this is because of the modern advance 
in knowledge. The more the architect 
knows of classic and Renaissance forms, 
the more freely may he use them, if only 
he will use them harmoniously, with unity 
of design, and in the modern spirit, to 
meet new conditions and new ways of 
thinking. With a free and scholarly use 
of all precedents, M. Garnier put his own 
personal temperament into his work, to 
carry out that style amid which he was 
brought up and lived. The question of 
selecting a style from any one period 
in the history of architecture probably 
never even occurred to him. The only 
thing for him to do was to work in a nat- 
ural way. He not only studied all pe- 
riods of the classic art, but other theatres 
built before his time, conspicuously the 
plan of that charming historic one at Bor- 
deaux. Garnier’s floor-plan is a master- 
piece of architectural composition, and the 
fagade is an honest interpretation of it. 
The foyer is clearly accentuated by the 
great colonnade and attic; the dome 
frankly indicates the auditorium; while 
the roof and gable pediment behind the 
dome distinctly define the stage, adminis- 
tration, and dependencies. This was the 
solving of the problem in the natural 
way. Everything inside the building is 
clearly expressed on the outside. As to 
the style, it is thoroughly modern, though 
evolved from the past; and as to its 
character, it is decidedly theatrical; while 
as to the taste displayed in this design, it 
is distinctly national, and though it may 
have its faults, we Americans can hardly 
be impartial in our judgment without 
looking at it from a Frenchman’s point 
of view. All things considered, it is un- 
questionably one of the greatest works of 
architecture in modern times, notwith- 
standing the fact that portions of its de- 
tails are somewhat coarse. This design 
of M. Garnier’s has influenced everything 
that has been subsequently built in the 
way of an opera-house or theatre through- 
out Europe, and it will continue such in- 
fluence for generations to come. Nor is 
the Opera-house the only modern building 
in France. Such buildings as the Medi- 
cal College, the libraries of the School 
of Fine Arts and of St.-Geneviéve, are 
amongst many other examples that are 
thoroughly modern, and expressive of the 
life of the nineteenth century, though the 
general public is less familiar with them. 
The most recent domestic work in France 
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also deserves careful study. How is it 
with us in this country? Not only do 
many architects of our time slavishly 
follow the character of some selected 
period, but they also deliberately steal 
entire motifs of composition from other 
times and other places to patch and apply 
them to our new conditions and new life. 
Every man’s conscience must speak for 
itself as to whether such plagiarism is 
right; but while the moral aspect of this 
question has very little to do with art, 
yet intellectually such imitative work, 
though seemingly successful, positively 
stifles originality, imagination, and every 
effort to advance in the right direction. 
It is as though a modern littérateur were 
to take entire pages from the works of 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, and con- 
nect them with a few sentences of his own 
in the hope of making a literary produc- 
tion. If he is clever he may accident- 
ally do an amusing thing, but what in- 
fluence would such efforts have upon 
modern literature? The principal reason 
that modern French architecture and the 
French schools are unquestionably better 
than others is because the present confu- 
sion in styles has not made itself so much 
felt in France as in other countries, and 
the artists there, for the most part, work 
onacommon principle. France has been 
more successful than England or this 
country in resisting the modern confu- 
sion, though unfortunately the brilliant 
personality of Viollet-le-Duc, together 
with his school, has unquestionably had 
its influence, but not sufficient to turn the 
entire tide of historic development. Who 
would deny the fact that the new Roman- 
esque church of Sacre Coeur de Montmar- 
tre has much ability as a composition? 
But very few would defend its style and 
character. It is an attempt to do a me- 
dizval church in modern times. Even 
such a perfect composition and exquisite 
design as M. Vaudremer’s church of Mont- 
rouge, Paris, unquestionably the best and 
ablest attempt in our time to revive me- 
dizeval art, is considered cold, even by his 
own pupils. This is because it lacks the 
life that we are living, and at the same 
time is without the real medizyval life. 
With how much interest and anxiety all 
lovers of modern French art watch the 
struggle that is now going on between 
L’Institute de France and the architects 
in the Société des Monuments Historiques 
in France! The one body is fighting for 
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the principles of the School of Fine Arts 
and the French Institute, while the other 
is possessed with the desire to renew and 
restore medizval architecture. It is a 
living and modern architecture in oppo 
sition to mere archzological servitude 
Success must attend the former societ, 
because it is alive and working with the 
times, Wecan point to a building in this 
country which is modern, and may fair! 
be considered the expression of the life 
and character of our people. I refer to 
the New York City Hall—built not long 
after the construction of the Garde-Meu 
ble. The composition of this charming 
building, though it is small in scale as 
compared with the other five buildings to 
which we have referred, is in good pro 
portion, and is the natural outcome of a 
well-studied plan. I cannot refrain from 
making an appeal to American architects 
to consider seriously this little building, 
not so much because there is any extraor 
dinary ability in the design, as compared 
with the other monuments, but rather be 
cause of its dignity an@ sobriety, and thie 
lesson that it should teach us in the ques 
tion of style. While we may call it Colo 
nial, it is really characteristic of the time 
of Louis XVI.: it represents that period, 
though it is not strictly French. We 
should work in sympathy with that pe 
riod, as illustrated not only in this in 
stance, but also in many small domestic 
works, which, though sadly wanting in 
architectural composition, represent, both 
here and in Europe, the last distinctive 
epoch in the history and development of 
style. If we compare our small City Hall 
with the five examples we have consid- 
ered, we can clearly see that the architect 
looked for inspiration to the greater build- 
ings of Europe. Let us work with our 
times, with all Renaissance and classic 
forms as precedents, for this is the great 
thing todo. Let us recognize, first of all, 
in the solving of problems, the necessity 
of the artistic development of the floor- 
plan in the composition. For this is one of 
the principal and natural media through 
which our life and habits will influence 
our composition and style, and make it 
impossible for us to adapt or copy. 

The architect should, first of all, design 
in ground- plan, because this will deter- 
mine the entire structure of the building, 
both external and internal. It is in this 


way that he can first meet the practical 
He must 


conditions imposed upon him. 
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look upon the plan, however, as some- 
thing more than merely a question of the 
convenient arrangement of the several 
parts of the building. He must look upon 
it as involving and determining the en- 
tire composition, as well as the silhouette 
or outline of the building which is really 
projected on the plane of this drawing, if 
studied in an artistic way. In the devel- 
opment of style actual designing to meet 
new conditions makes natural selection 
possible. Consider, for example, the clas- 
sic orders as they have been used from 
one generation to another in solving new 
problems. Compare the Roman orders 
with the Greek and previous work. In 
the earlier years the Etruscan architect 
was almost wholly confined to building 
tombs, while the Greek architect was 
mostly occupied in designing temples and 
theatres, and the Egyptian in construct- 
ing temples and tombs. When Rome was 
at its zenith in civilization, the life of 
the people demanded of the architect 
that he should not only build temples, 
theatres, and tombs, but amphitheatres, 
baths, palaces, basilicas, triumphal arches, 
commemorative pillars, aqueducts, and 
bridges; as each of these new problems 
came to the architect, it was simply a 
new demand from the life of the people 
—a new work to be done. When the Ro- 
man architect was given such varied work 
to do, there was no reason for his casting 
aside all precedent. While original in 
composition, he was called upon to meet 
these exigencies with modifications of the 
old forms. These modifications gradual- 
ly gave us Roman architecture. The Ro- 
man orders distinctly show themselves to 
be a growth from the Greek orders, but 
the variations were such as were neces- 
sary that the orders might be used with 
more freedom in a wider range of prob- 
lems. These orders were to be brought 
into contact with wall or arch, or to be 
superimposed upon one another, as in a 
Roman amphitheatre. 

For example we need only consider a 
Greek Doric column. 

The impropriety of using the Greek 
Dorie cap with its projections in all man- 
ner of ways, or one might almost say in 
any other way than that in which the 
Greeks used it, is too apparent to need 
comment. The Dofic cap, as the Romans 
modified it, though it would never have 
existed without the Greek Doric as its 
forerunner, is not a copy, but it is an 


evolution from the Greek, probably re- 
ceiving some modification for each new 
exigency. Its form distinetly shows 
adaptation to meet the more varied con 
ditions of life. It is therefore absurd to 
say, as has so often been claimed, that 
Rome, situated between Etruria and 
Greece, did in any sense give us an archi- 
tecture which was a mere mixture of 
Etruscan and Greek ideas. So the Roman 
orders were no mere copies, but they were 
the work of artists who adapted what had 
been done before to their own life. Only 
when we take this into the account can 
we understand the fitness of these varia- 
tions to meet the new conditions of Ro- 
man environment. Indeed, the Romans 
did so much to make architecture meet 
the more varied wants of life that this 
brings them nearer to the still more va- 
ried demands of to-day. 

The structural principles of the earlier 
orders were adhered to conscientiously as 
precedents. It is easy to see in the his- 
tory of architecture many examples of the 
different variations of the orders where 
the structural principles or the anatomy 
are always the same. There has been 
just as much invention, and more than 
there would have been had artists entire- 
ly departed from the original anatomy, so 
the orders which exist to-day are the out- 
come of generation after generation of 
study and experience. These orders are 
elastic and pliable—the willing and ready 
servants or instruments in composition. 
When artists have applied these classic 
orders to composition, they have remem- 
bered that restraint is not bondage; it 
makes perfect freedom and progress pos- 
sible, while slavish bondage ends every 
good work. Restraint does not destroy 
but promotes originality, guiding and 
stimulating it, and opening the only safe 
paths which lead to usefulness and suc- 
cess. 

Let us look at another illustration, 
where the meeting of special demands of 
life has conspicuously influenced design. 
So far as we are able to discover, the 
baluster or the balustrade was unknown 
before the early Renaissance architects. 
If there were suggestions of it by the late 
Gothic artists, that only helps to show 
that with the new modern life and the 
revival of classic forms it was impossible 
in the evolution of the new style not to 
recognize the fact that the Middle Ages 
had come between the Renaissance and 
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the source of its inspiration. A _ balus- 
trade was a good thing—perbaps a neces- 
sary thing. There was a principle in- 
volved and a requirement of the new life 
to be met: how best to make a balustrade 
Renaissance with classic forms. The 
baluster is, as it were, a small column 
with acapand base. Indeed, in its earli- 
est stages it was often actually designed 
like a column on a small scale. But 
when the classic orders came into more 
general use in composition it was neces- 
sary to change the form of the baluster 
in order to avoid an unpleasant similari- 
ty of two different motives in totally dif- 
ferent scales. This necessity was met by 
making the shafts of the balusters vase- 
like in form, and they were so spaced and 
arranged as to make both the voids and 
the solids, or the spaces between them as 
well as the balusters themselves, agree- 
able in proportions and shape. Study 
the variety of problems given the archi- 
tect to solve, and you will find that such 
solutions have always determined con- 
temporaneous style. . How to design a 
baleony with classic art was a new thing 
for Renaissance architects, and how did 
it influence style? Many such illustra- 
tions will readily occur to the reader. 
One of the new conditions that are most 
conspicuous in modern times is the fre- 
quent use of iron as a constructive mate- 
rial. When iron appears in construction, 
as it often must, then we must know how 
to use it—a way consistent both with the 
nature of this material and with the 
character of the composition into which 
it enters. The Halles Centrales in Paris, 
by Baltar, was the first important build- 
ing erected where iron was used in an 
honest way, from an artistic point of 
view, and at the same time the demands 
of this new material were answered. 
Since then French architects have con- 
tinued to treat iron in the same way even 
more successfully, because their oppor- 
tunities have been greater. Let us al- 
ways endeavor to do new work without 
mere copying and adapting, yet study- 
ing applicable precedents, especially from 
classic and Renaissance times. This 
natural method of dealing with new 
work will settle for us this entire ques- 
tion of a modern and national style of 
architecture. 

The way is now prepared for us to en- 
deavor to indicate what are some of the 
principal causes of the modern confusion 


in style. With us Americans, an exces. 
sive anxiety to be original is one of the 
causes of no end of evil. The imagina 
tion should be kept under control by 
given principles. We must have ability 
to discern what is good among our own 
creations and courage to reject what is 
bad. Originality is a spontaneous effort 
to do work in the simplest and most natu 
ral way. The conditions are never twice 
alike; each case is new. We must begin 
our study with the floor-plan, and then 
interpret that floor-plan in the elevation, 
using forms, details, and sometimes mo 
tives with natural variations and im 
provements on what has gone before. 
The true artist leaves his temperament 
and individuality to take care of them- 
selves. 

Some may say that if this is all that 
we are doing, there is nothing new in 
art; but if we compose in the right way, 
there can be nothing that is not new. 
Surely you would not condemn nature 
for not being original because there is a 
certain similarity between the claw of a 
bird and the foot of a dog, or between 
the wing of a bird and the fin of a fish. 
The ensemble of each creature is the natu- 
ral result of successive stages of life, with 
variations of the different parts accord- 
ing to the principle of evolution. There 
are countless structural correspondencies 
in the skeletons of organic life, but these 
show the wonderful unity of the universe ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this unity, na- 
ture is flooded with an infinite variety of 
forms and species of life. 

It is as easy to be what many call ori- 
ginal as it is to copy, but history will set- 
tle the true order of merit, and both pla- 
giarism and the extravagant efforts after 
originality will alike disappear with time. 

Taste is another question of no less in- 
terest, about which there are many per- 
verted ideas. People are more sensitive 
on this subject than on almost anything 
else. It is only with the greatest care 
that the architect can avoid offending his 
client when questions of taste are in- 
volved. Every man’s taste, like his or- 
thodoxy, is personal. It belongs to him- 
self, and to nobody else. It is therefore 
a very dangerous thing to condemn what 
has been received and recognized as a 
work of art because you believe it to be 
in bad taste. I sometimes feel that we 
need in this country some academic tra- 
ditions, school conventionalisms, studio 
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prescriptions—more of these, with less ec- 
centricities. We have all heard men say 
we know what pleases us, but surely it re- 
quires no taste to know that. I have heard 
men who called themsel ves architects con- 
demn the best portions of the Louvre 
and other great works in architecture 
because of their pet prejudices and their 
little formulas of good taste. They write 
or dogmatize in a way that is sometimes 
very persuasive, using superficial argu- 
ments, and perhaps applying some well- 
known principles, without being able to 
recognize the exceptions. It is difficult, 
in fact, always to detect the difference be- 
tween a prejudice and a principle. We 
must no more mistake prejudices for prin- 
ciples in art than in life. We should 
not dogmatize on the basis of our preju- 
dices, and should make proper allowance 
for our temperaments. Some men have 
so much conceit that they do not hesi- 
tate to condemn in toto works of art 
which have been considered masterpieces 
by artists and by an intelligent and ad- 
miring public for centuries. They write 
critically, not only about individual build- 
ings, but they decry entire epochs in the 
history of art. 

In order to comprehend a work of art, 
we must first consider what the artist was 
trying to do, and then how he has done 
it. The environment, or the social and 
intellectual condition of the time to which 
that work of art belongs, must also be 
considered. In spite of common preju- 
dices, a pilaster need not of necessity be 
a buttress. A cornice need not of neces- 
sity crown the entire height of a build- 
ing simply because of the etymology of 
the name, especially when the building 
is so high that no reasonable projection 
could crown it, or be weighted enough to 
be held in place without iron. A pedi- 
ment need not be reserved exclusively 
for the purpose of receiving a roof be- 
cause it was originated for this purpose. 
Even broken pediments, so much deplored 
by purists, have been built by artists. 
They cannot be said to be bad when they 
compose well and look well. The mas- 
terpieces of architecture of all ages con- 
tradict such theories, and show them to 
be prejudices. While we can refer to 
great and artistic precedents, we need not 
fear to build attics or to decorate with 
pilasters and pediments, if they look well. 
The story is told of Haydn that a pupil 
brought to him one of the master’s com- 
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positions and asked him if certain se- 
quences were not wrong or contrary to 
the rules. Impatiently the master re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, but they sound well.” Ifa 
design looks well it is well. Of course 
such freedom should not be carried so far 
as to become license. 

It is right to be logical, but a work of 
art was never beautiful solely because it 
was logical. The highest logic in art is 
truth. The lack of study and skill in 
composition is one great cause of the 
modern confusion in style. It is, for ex- 
ample, false composition to have a great 
auditorium or principal room running 
through three or four stories of a build- 
ing without some indication of the fact 
in the facade. If you are anxious to in- 
troduce into a composition a tower, a 
dome, or any insignificant feature, where 
the practical conditions imposed upon you 
will not allow you to expose such a mo- 
tive in plan, don’t build the motive, but 
do something else rather than resort to 
deceit or constructive trickery. Such 
things will do in stage scenery; they may 
be very clever there. It is too bad that 
where such theatrical trickeries have been 
resorted to in buildings we cannot shift 
them as they do in the theatre. If we 
only know how to compose, the more va- 
riety offered us in the conditions imposed, 
the more interesting would it be to look 
for the artistic solution of the problem. 
We must logically interpret the practical 
conditions before us, no matter what they 
are. No work to be done is ever so ar- 
bitrary in its practical demands but that 
the art is elastic and broad enough to 
give these demands thorough satisfaction 
in more than a score of different ways. 
If only the artist will accept such practi- 
cal imperatives as are reasonable, if only 
he will welcome them, one and all, as 
friendly opportunities for loyal and hon- 
est expression in his architecture, he will 
find that these very conditions will do 
more than all else besides for his real 
progress and for the development of con- 
temporaneous art in composition. There 
is no one who does more harm to the art 
of our country than the mere purist who 
worships what he thinks logic, but which 
is only prejudice, while he is blind to the 
fact that he is admiring and encouraging 
falsehood and vice-in art and trampling 
truth under foot. 

Men who have learned about art only 
in a literary way write critically concern- 
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ing art, creating unreasonable prejudices 
even against some of the greatest artistic 
works. Men have always freely express- 
ed their opinions about art, and always 
should do so, but the printing-press has 
not always existed for the widespread 
promulgation of such criticism. Until 
modern times, writers on art have gen- 
erally been familiar with working meth- 
ods, like Vitruvius, Vasari, Vignola, and 
Alberti. One of the greatest of modern 
critics, Sainte-Beuve, has given us the 
true principles which should obtain in 
this relation. He said: ‘‘The Revue des 
Deux Mondes mixes a good deal of its 
wishes and its hopes with its criticisms; 
it ought to explain and to stimulate rather 
than to judge. I hold very little to lit- 
erary opinions. What does occupy me 
seriously is life itself and the object of it. 
I am accustomed to call my judgments in 
question anew and to recast my opinions 
the moment I suspect them to be without 
validity. What I have wished is to say 
not a word more than I thought; to stop 
even a little short of what I believed in 
certain cases, in order that my words 
might acquire more weight as historical 
testimony.” This is high authority. 

These strong words have a lesson for 
our time. Iam convinced that the mod- 
ern confusion in architectural styles 
comes in large part from the excess of 
literary instead of artistic criticism, and 
from the endless diversity of opinions 
which are too hastily put into print. 
Perhaps the confusion in building has 
come from a confusion of tongues. It is 
a modern Tower of Babel that confronts 
us. Those who would write about archi- 
tecture should first be familiar with the 
working methods of the art. Only so 
can they become an integral part of the 
life and growth of true art, and only so 
can they be qualified to write that which 
the time needs to read. 

No artist would deny the well-informed 
literary critic the right of speaking or 
writing about art in all its phases, if his 
aim be to stimulate and encourage. We 
may look to him for the history of art, 
and of its influence upon the human race. 
We would be the last to deny ourselves 
the pleasure of enjoying and benefiting 
by much good literary work which may 
be done in this way. We would not deny 
any man the right to speak freely on all 
matters of art in the common intercourse 
of daily life. We would, in fact, insist 
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upon its being every man’s duty to ex 
press freely the impressions that differe); 
works of art make upon himself. T 
would be helpful in promoting a mor 
general interest in art; but only the a 
can so know the principles and workino 
methods of his art as to be qualified 
write that which will help progress. But 
we must protest when all honest attem)) 
to work in the spirit of the times ay 
scoffed at, not because the results are ba 
but because the style is not Gothic or h 
manesque. 

Where is the literary man who wou 
write about disease without knowing pa 
thology or having a hospital experienc 
Why, then, should not men who would 
write critically about architecture learn 
the structural principles of the art? 

The man who does the most good is the 
man who can teach the public to appr 
ciate what is good, rather than the man 
who would make bad things more con 
spicuous by calling attention to them 
The literary critic sees and understands 
the subject; the artist, the art. The critic 
understands the story told; the artist, tle 
way in which it is told. And this is art 

Poor Sir John Vanbrugh, one of Eng 
land’s greatest architects, whose charming 
floor-plan of Blenheim Palace will be ad- 
mired for all time to come—how was he 
written about by the men of his time, and 
by no less a man than Pope! The poet 
little thought that he was building a last 
ing monument to his own want of appre 
ciation of anything good in art when he 
wrote of Vanbrugh’s work: 

“Lo! what huge heaps of littleness around, 
The whole a labored quarry above ground.” 
What a total insensibility to good compo 
sition, perhaps the very best that was be- 

ing done in England at that time! 

The true way for a man to educate the 
public judgment is to teach it how to dis 
criminate for itself. If one has a preju 
dice against any good thing in the wor) 
of art, and he writes about it for the pub 
lic, the world suffers for it, for he i 
spires the patrons of art with his preju 
dices; and when one unduly praises a bad 
thing, the world of art suffers. The sur 
prising thing to me is that so many hon 
est men have done so much harm inad- 
vertently, and I look forward to the day 
when the artists will come forth, thoug): 
with perhaps feeble literary ability, to re 
spond to such opportunities as are offered 
them in the way of writing about art. 








THE STOUT MISS HOPKINS’S BICYCLE. . 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 


YHERE was a skeleton in Mrs. Marga- 
‘| ret Ellis’s closet; the same skeleton 
abode also in the closet of Miss Lorania 
Hopkins. 

The skeleton—which really does not 
seem a proper word—was the dread of 
crowing stout. They were more afraid 
of flesh than of sin. Yet they were 
oth good women. Mrs. Ellis regularly 
attended church, and could always be 
depended on to show hospitality to con- 
vention delegates, whether clerical or lay ; 
she was a liberal subscriber to every good 
work; she was almost the only woman 
in the church aid society that never lost 
her temper at the soul-vexing time of the 
church fair; and she had a larger clien- 
tele of regular pensioners than any one 
in town, unless it were her friend Miss 
Hopkins, who was ‘‘so good to the poor” 
that never a tramp slighted her kitchen. 
Miss Hopkins was as amiable as Mrs. El- 
lis, and always put her name under that 
of Mrs. Ellis, with exactly the same 
amount, on the subscription papers. She 
could have given more, for she had the 
larger income; but she had no desire to 
outshine her friend,whom she admired as 
the most charming of women. 

Mrs. Ellis, indeed, was agreeable as well 
as good, and a pretty woman to the bar- 
cain, if she did not choose to be weighed 
before people. Miss Hopkins often told 
her that she was not really stout; she 
merely had a plump, trig little figure. 
Miss Hopkins, alas! was really stout. The 
two waged a warfare against the flesh 
equal to the apostle’s in vigor, although 
so much less deserving of praise. 

Mrs. Ellis drove her cook to distraction 
with divers dieting systems, from Bant- 
ing’s and Dr. Salisbury’s to the latest ex- 
hortations of some unknown newspaper 
prophet. She bought elaborate gymnastic 
appliances, and swung dumbbells and 
rode imaginary horses and propelled im- 
aginary boats. She ran races with a pro- 
fessional trainer, and she studied the 
principles of Delsarte, and solemnly 
whirled on one foot and swayed her body 
and rolled her head and hopped and 
kicked and genuflected in company with 
eleven other stout and earnest matrons 
and one slim and giggling girl who al- 
most choked at every lesson. In all these 


exercises Miss Hopkins faithfully kept 
her company, which was the easier as 
Miss Hopkins lived in the next house, a 
conscientious Colonial mansion with all 
the modern conveniences hidden beneath 
the old-fashioned pomp. 

And yet, despite these struggles and 
self-denials, it must be told that Margaret 
Ellis and Lorania Hopkins were little 
thinner for their warfare. Still, as Shuey 
Cardigan, the trainer, told Mrs. Ellis, there 
was no knowing what they might have 
weighed had they not struggled. 

‘‘TIt ain’t only the fat that’s on ye, 
moind ye,” says Shuey, with a confiden- 
tial sympathy of mien; ‘it’s what ye'd 
naturally be getting in addition. And 
first ye’ve got to peel off that, and then 
ye come down to the other.” 

Shuey was so much the most success- 
ful of Mrs. Ellis’s reducers that his words 
were weighty. And when at last Shuey 
said, ‘‘I got what you need,” Mrs, Ellis 
listened. ‘You need a bike, no less,” 
says Shuey. 

‘*But I never could ride one!” said 
Margaret, opening her pretty brown eyes 
and wrinkling her Grecian forehead. 

‘“You’d ride in six lessons,” pro- 
nounced Shuey. 

‘*But how would I look, Cardigan?” 

‘* You'd look noble, ma’am!” 

‘* What do you consider the best wheel, 
Cardigan?” 

The advertising rules of magazines pre- 
vent my giving Cardigan’s answer; it is 
enough that the wheel glittered at Mrs. 
Ellis’s door the very next day, and that a 
large pasteboard box was delivered by the 
expressman the very next week. He 
went on to Miss Hopkins’s, and delivered 
the twin of the box, with a similar yellow 
printed card bearing the impress of the 
same great firm on the inside of the box 
cover. For Margaret had hied her to 
Lorania Hopkins the instant Shuey was 
gone. She presented herself breathless, a 
little to the embarrassment of Lorania, 
who was sitting with her niece before a 
large box of cracker-jack. 

‘It’s a new kind of candy; I was just 
tasting it, Maggie,” faltered she, while the 
niece, a girl of nineteen, with the inhu- 
man spirits of her age, laughed aloud. 

‘““You needn't mind me,” said Mrs. 
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Ellis, cheerfully; ‘‘ I'm eating potatoes 
now !” 

‘*Oh, Maggie!” Miss Hopkins breathed 
the words between envy and disapproval. 

Mrs. Ellis tossed her brown head airily, 
not a whit abashed. ‘‘ And I had beer 
for luncheon, and I’m going to have 
champagne for dinner.” 

‘* Maggie, how do you dare? 
—did they taste good?” 

‘*They tasted heavenly, Lorania. - Pass 
me the candy. Iam going to try some- 
thing new—the thinningest thing there is. 
I read in the paper of one woman who 
lost forty pounds in three months, and is 
losing still!” 

‘* If it is obesity pills, I—” 

‘Tt isn’t; it’s a bicycle. Lorania, you 
and I must ride! Sibyl Hopkins, you 
heartless child, what are you laughing 
at?” 

Lorania rose; inthe glass over the man- 
tel her figure returned her gaze. There 
was no mistake (except that, as is often 
the case with stout people, that glass al- 
ways increased her size), she was a stout 
lady. She was taller than the average of 
women, and well proportioned, and still 
light on her feet; but she could not blink 
away the records; she was heavy on the 
seales. Did she stand looking at her- 
self squarely, her form was_ shapely 
enough, although larger than she could 
wish; but the full force of the revelation 
fell when she allowed herself a profile 
view, she having what is called ‘‘ a round 
waist,’’ and being almost as large one way 
as another. Yet Lorania was only thirty- 
three years old, and was of no mind to 
retire from society, and have a special 
phaeton built for her use, and hear from 
her mother’s friends how much her mo- 
ther weighed before her death. 

‘* How should J look on a wheel?” she 
asked, even as Mrs. Ellis had asked be- 
fore; and Mrs. Ellis stoutly answered, 
‘* You'd look noble !” 

‘*Shuey will teach us,” she went on, 
‘‘and we can have a track made in your 
pasture, where nobody can see us learn- 
ing. Lorania, there’s nothing like it. 
Let me bring you the bicycle edition of 
Harper's Bazar.” 

Miss Hopkins capitulated at once, and 
sat down to order her costume, while 
Sibyl, the niece, revelled silently in vi- 
sions of a new bicycle which should pres- 
ently revert to her. ‘‘ For it’s ridiculous, 
auntie’s thinking of riding!” Miss Sibyl 
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considered. ‘‘She would be a figure 
fun on a wheel; besides, she can ney 
learn in this world!” 

Yet Sibyl was attached to her au 
and enjoyed visiting Hopkins Manor. 
Lorania had named her new house, 
which she moved on the same day that 
she joined the Colonial Dames, by right 
of her ancestor the great and good divi) 
commemorated by Mrs. Stowe. Lorania’s 
friends were all fond of her, she was sv 
good-natured and tolerant, with a tou 
of dry humor in her vision of things, a 
not the least a Puritan in her frank e 
joyment of ease and luxury. Neverthe 
less, Lorania had a good, able-bodied. 
New England conscience, capable of sta 
ing awake nights without flinching; and 
perhaps from her stanch old Puritan 
forefathers she inherited her simple in 
tegrity, so that she neither lied nor cheat 
ed—even in the small whitewashed ma 
ner of her sex—and valued loyalty above 
most of the virtues. She had an inno- 
cent pride in her godly and martial an 
cestry, which was quite on the surface, 
and led people who did not know her to 
consider her haughty. 

For fifteen years she had been an or- 
phan, the mistress of a very large estate. 
No doubt she had been sought often in 
marriage, but never until lately had Lora 
nia seriously thought of marrying. Siby|] 
said that she was too unsentimental to 
marry. Really she was too romantic. 
She had a longing to be loved, not in the 
quiet, matter-of-fact manner of her suit 
ors, but with the passion of the poets. 
Therefore the presence of another skele 
ton in Mrs. Ellis’s closet, beeause slie 
knew about a certain handsome Italian 
marquis who at this period was con 
ducting an impassioned wooing by mail. 
Margaret did not fancy the marquis. He 
was not an American. He would take 
Lorania away. She thought his very 
virtue florid, and suspected that he had 
learned his love-making in a bad schoo! 
She dropped dark hints that frightened 
Lorania, who would sometimes piteously 
demand, ‘‘ Don’t you think he could care 
for me—for—for myself?’ Margaret 
knew that she had an overweening dis 
trust of her own appearance. How many 
tears she had shed first and last over her 
unhappy plumpness it would be hard to 
reckon. She made no account of her satin 
skin, or her glossy black hair, or her lus- 
trous violet eyes with their long black 
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lashes, or her flashing white teeth; she 
glanced dismally at her shape and scorn- 
fully at her features, good, honest, irregu- 
lar American features, that might not sat- 
isfy a Greek critic, but suited each other 
and pleased her countrymen. And then 
she would sigh heavily over her figure. 
Her friend had not the heart to impute 
the marquis’s beautiful, artless compli- 
ments to mercenary motives. After all, 
the Italian was a good fellow, according 
to the point of view of his own race, if he 
did intend to live on his wife’s money, 
and had a very varied assortment of 
memories of women. 

But Margaret dreaded and disliked him 
all the more for his good qualities. To- 
day this secret apprehension flung a cloud 
over the bicycle enthusiasm. She could 
not help wondering whether at this mo- 
ment Lorania was not thinking of the 
marquis, who rode a wheel and a horse 
admirably. 

‘*Aunt Lorania,” said Sibyl, ‘‘ there 
comes Mr. Winslow. Shall I run out and 
ask him about those cloth-of-gold roses? 
The aphides are eating them all up.” 

‘Ves, to be sure, dear; but don’t let 
Ferguson suspect what you are talking of ; 
he might feel hurt.” 

Ferguson was the gardener. Miss Hop- 
kins left her note to go to the window. 
Below she saw a mettled horse, with toss- 
ing head and silken skin, restlessly fret- 
ting on his bit and pawing the dust in 
front of the fence, while his rider, hat in 
hand, talked with the young girl. He 
was a little man, a very little man, ina 
gray business suit of the best cut and ma- 
terial. An air of careful and dainty neat- 
ness was diffused about both horse and 
rider. He bent towards Miss Sibyl’s 
charming person a thin, alert, fair face. 
His head was finely shaped, the brown 
hair worn away a little on the temples. 
He smiled gravely at intervals; the smile 
told that he had a dimple in his cheek. 

‘*T wonder,” said Mrs. Ellis, *‘ whether 
Mr. Winslow can have a penchant for 
Sibyl?” 

Lorania opened her eyes. At this mo- 
ment Mr. Winslow had caught sight of 
her at the window, and he bowed almost 
to his saddle-bow; Sibyl was saying some- 
thing at which she laughed, and he vis- 
ibly reddened. It was a peculiarity of 
his that his color turned easily. In a 
second his hat was on his head and his 
horse bounded half across the road. 
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**Hardly,I think,” said Lorania. ‘‘ How 
well he rides!’ I never knew any one 
ride better—in this country.” 

‘*T suppose Sibyl would ridicule such 
a thing,” said Mrs. Ellis, continuing her 
own train of thought, and yet vaguely 
disturbed by the last sentence. 

‘Why should she?” 

‘** Well, he is so little, for one thing, 
and she is so tall. And then Sibyl thinks 
a great deal of social position.” 

‘** He is a Winslow,” said Lorania, arch- 
ing her neck unconsciously—‘‘a lineal de- 
scendant from Kenelm Winslow, who 
came over in the May 

‘**But his mother—” 

“IT don’t know anything about his 
mother before she came here. Oh, of 
course I know the gossip that she was a 
niece of the overseer at a village poor- 
house, and that her husband quarrelled 
with all his family and married her in 
the poorhouse, and I know that when he 
died here she would not take a cent from 
the Winslows, nor let them have the boy. 
She is the meekest-looking little woman, 
but she must have an iron streak in her 
somewhere, for she was left without 
enough money to pay the funeral ex- 
penses, and she educated the boy and ac- 
cumulated enough money to pay for this 
place they have. 

‘*She used to run a laundry, and made 
money; but when Cyril got a place in the 
bank she sold out the laundry and went 
into chickens and vegetables; she told 
somebody that it wasn’t so profitable as 
the laundry, but it was more genteel, and 
Cyril being now in a position of trust at 
the bank, she must consider him. Cyril 
swept out the bank. People laughed 
about it, but, do you know, I rather liked 
Mrs. Winslow for it. She isn’t in the 
least an assertive woman. How long 
have we been up here, Maggie? Isn't it 
four years? And they have been our next- 
door neighbors, and she has never been 
inside the house. Nor he either, for that 
matter, except once when it took fire, you 
know, and he came in with that funny 
little chemical engine tucked under his 
arm, and took off his hat in the same 
prim, polite way that he takes it off when 
he talks to Sibyl, and said, ‘.If you'll ex- 
cuse me offering advice, Miss Hopkins, it 
is not necessary to move anything; it 
mars furniture very much to move it at 
a fire. I think, if you will allow me, I 
can extinguish this.’ And he did, too, 
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didn’t he, as neatly and as coolly as if it 
were only adding up a column of figures. 
And offered me the engine as a souvenir 
of the occasion afterwards.” 

‘* Lorania, you never told me that!” 

“Tt seemed like making fun of him, 
when he had been so kind. I declined 
as civilly as I could. I hope I didn’t 
hurt his feelings. I meant to pay a visit 
to his mother and ask them to dinner, 
but you know I went to England that 
week, and somehow when I came back 
it was difficult. It seems a little odd we 
never have seen more of the Winslows, 
but I fancy they don’t want either to in- 
trude or to be intruded on. But he is cer- 
tainly very obliging about the garden. 
Think of all the slips and flowers he has 
given us, and the advice 

‘* All passed over the fence. Itis funny 
our neighborly good offices which we 
render at arm’s-length. How long have 
you known him?” 

‘“*Oh, a long time. He is cashier of 
my bank, you know. First he was teller, 
then assistant cashier, and now for five 
years he has been cashier. The presi- 


dent wants to resign and let him be pre- 
sident, but he hardly has enough stock 
But Oliver says” 


for that. (Oliver was 
Miss Hopkins’s brother) *‘ that there isn’t 
a shrewder or straighter banker ir the 
State. Oliver likes him. He says he is 
a sandy little fellow.” 

‘* Well, he is,” assented Mrs. Ellis. ‘‘ It 
isn’t many cashiers would let robbers 
stab them and shoot them and leave them 
for dead rather than give up the combi- 
nation of the safe!” 

‘*He wouldn't take a cent for it, either, 
and he saved ever so many thousand dol- 
lars. Yes, he is brave. I went to the 
same school with him once, and saw him 
fight a big boy twice his size—such a nas- 
ty boy, who called me ‘ Fatty,’ and made 
a kissing noise with his lips just to scare 
me—and poor little Cyril Winslow got 
awfully beaten, and when I saw him on 
the ground, with his nose bleeding and 
that big brute pounding him, I ran to the 
water-bucket, and poured the whole buck- 
et on that big bullying boy and stopped 
the fight, just as the teacher got on the 
scene. I cried over little Cyril Winslow. 
He was crying himself. ‘I ain’t erying 
because he hurt me,’ he sobbed; ‘ I’m ery- 
ing because I’m so mad I didn’t lick him!’ 
I wonder if he remembers that episode?” 

‘**Perhaps,”’ said Mrs. Ellis. 
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‘* Maggie, what makes you think he js 
falling in love with Sibyl?” 

Mrs. Ellis laughed. ‘‘I dare say 
isn’t in love with Sibyl,” said she. 
think the main reason was his alw: 
riding by here instead of taking the short 
er road down the other street.” 

‘*Does he always ride by here? [| 
hadn’t noticed.” 

‘* Always!” said Mrs. Ellis. 
noticed.” 

‘I am sorry for him,” said Lorania, 
musingly. ‘I think Sibyl is very much 
taken with that young Captain Carr at 
the Arsenal. Young girls always affect 
the army. He isa nice fellow, but I don't 
think he is the man Winslow is. Now, 
Maggie, advise me about the suit. I don't 
want to look like the escaped fat lady of 
a museum,” . 

Lorania thought no more of Sibyl's 
love-affairs. If she thought of the Wins 
lows, it was to wish that Mrs. Winslow 
would sell or rent her pasture, which, in 
addition to her own and Mrs. Ellis’s pas 
tures thrown into one, would make such 
a delightful bicycle track. 

The Winslow house was very different 
from the two villas that were the pride of 
Fairport. A little story and a half cot 
tage peeped out on the road behind the 
tall maples that were planted when Wins- 
low wasa boy. But there was a wonder- 
derful green veivet lawn, and the tulips 
and sweet-pease and pansies that blazed 
softly nearer the house were as beautiful 
as those over which Miss Lorania’s gar- 
dener toiled and worried. 

Mrs. Winslow was a little woman who 
showed the fierce struggle of her early 
life only in the deeper lines between her 
delicate eyebrows and the expression of 
melancholy patience in her brown eyes. 

She always wore a widow's cap and a 
black gown. In the mornings she donned 
a blue figured apron of stout and service- 
able stuff; in the afternoon, an apron of 
that sheer white lawn used by kishops 


** T have 


_and smart young waitresses. Of an after- 


noon, in warm weather, she was accus- 
tomed to sit on the eastern piazza, next to 
the Hopkins place, and rock as she sewed. 
She was thus sitting and sewing when 
she beheld an extraordinary procession 
cross the Hopkins lawn. First marched 
the tall trainer, Shuey Cardigan, who 
worked by day in the Lossing furniture- 
factory, and gave bicycle lessons at the 
armory evenings. He was clad in a white 
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sweater and buff leggings, and was wheel- 
ing a lady’s bicycle. Behind him walked 
Miss Hopkins in a gray suit, the skirt of 
which only came to her ankles—she al- 
ways so dignified in her toilets. 

gasped Mrs Winslow, 
Well, 


‘Land's sakes!” 
“if she ain't going to ride a bike! 
what next?” 

What really happened next was the 
sneaking (for no other word does justice 
to the cautious and circuitous movements 
of her) of Mrs. Winslow to the stable, 
which had one window facing the Hop- 
kins pasture. No cows were grazing in 
the pasture. All around the grassy pla- 
teau twinkled a broad brownish-yellow 
track. At one side of this track a bench 
had been placed, and a table, pleasing to 
the eye, with jugs and glasses. Mrs. 
Ellis, in a suit of the same undignified 
brevity and ease as Miss Hopkins’s, sat 
on the bench supporting her own wheel. 
Shuey Cardigan was drawn up to his full 
six feet of strength, and, one arm in the 
air, was explaining the theory of the bal- 
ance of power. It was an uncanny mo- 
ment to Lorania. She eyed the glisten- 
ing, restless thing that slipped beneath 
her hand, and her fingers trembled. If 
she could have fled in secret she would. 
But since flight was not possible, she as- 
sumed a firm expression. Mrs. Ellis wore 
a smile of studied and sickly cheerfulness. 

‘**Don’t you think it is very high?” said 
Lorania. ‘‘I can never get up on it!” 

‘*Tt will be by the block at first,” said 
Shuey, in the soothing tones of a jockey to 
a nervous horse; ‘* it’s easy by the block. 
And I'll be steadying it, of course.” 

‘*Don’t they have any with larger sad- 
dles? It is a very small saddle.” 

‘*They’re all of a size. It wouldn’t look 
sporty larger; it would look like a spe: 
cial make. Yous wouldn’t want a special 
make.” 

Lorania thought that she would be 
thankful for a special make, but she sup- 
pressed the unsportsmanlike thought. 
‘The pedals are very small too, Cardi- 
gan. Are you sure they can hold me?” 

‘*They could hold two of ye, Miss Hop- 
kins. Now sit aisy and graceful as ye 


would on your chair at home, hold the 
shoulders back, and toe in a bit on the 
pedals—ye won't be skinning your ankles 
so much then—and hold your foot wp 
ready to get the other pedal. 
on the steering - bar. 
Now |! 


Hold light 
Push off hard. 


” 
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“Will you hold me? I’m going— 
Oh, it’s like riding an earthquake!” 

Here Shuey made a run, letting the 
wheel have its own wild way—to teach 
the balance. ‘‘Keep the front wheel 
under you!” he cried, cheerfully. ‘‘ Niv- 
er mind where you go. Keep a-pedalling; 
whatever you do, keep a-pedalling!” 

**But I haven’t got but one pedal!” 
gasped the rider. 

‘** Ye lost it?” 

‘*No; I never had but one! 
let me fall!” 

‘*Oh, ye lost it in the beginning; now, 
then, I'll hold it steady, and you get both 
feet right. Here we go!” 

Swaying frightfully from side to side, 
and wrenched from capsizing the wheel 
by the full exercise of Shuey’s great mus- 
cles, Miss Hopkins reeled over the track. 
At short intervals she lost her pedals, and 
her feet, for some strange reason, instead 
of seeking the lost, simply curled up as 
if afraid of being hit. She gripped the 
steering-handles with an iron grasp, and 
her turns were such as an engine makes. 
Nevertheless Shuey got her up the track 
for some hundred feet, and then by a her- 
culean sweep turned her round and rolled 
her back to the block. It was at this pain- 
ful moment, when her whole being was 
concentrated on the effort to keep from 
toppling against Shuey, and even more 
to keep from toppling away from him, 
that Lorania’s strained gaze suddenly fell 
on the frightened and sympathetic face of 
Mrs. Winslow. The good woman saw no 
fun in the spectacle, but rather an awful 
risk to life and limb. Their eyes met. 
Not a change passed over Miss Hopkins’s 
features; but she looked up as soon as she 
was safe on the ground, and smiled. Ina 
moment, before Mrs. Winslow could decide 
whether to run or to stand her ground, she 
saw the cyclist approaching—on foot. 

‘*Won't you come in and sit down?” 
she said, smiling. ‘‘ We are trying our 
new wheels.” 

And because she did not know how to 
refuse, Mrs. Winslow suffered herself to 
be handed over the fence. She sat on 
the bench beside Miss Hopkins in the 
prim attitude which had pertained to gen- 
tility in her youth, her hands loosely 
clasping each other, her feet crossed at 
the ankles. 

“It’s an awful sight, ain’t it?’ she 
breathed, ‘‘those little shiny things; I 
don’t see how you ever git on them.” 


Oh, don't 
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‘“*T don’t get on them,” said Miss Hop- 
kins. ‘‘The only way I shall ever learn 
to start off is to start without the pedals. 
Does your son ride, Mrs. Winslow?” 

‘*No, ma’am,” said Mrs. Winslow; ‘‘but 
he knows how. When he was a boy no- 
thing would do but he must have a bi- 
cycle, one of those things most as big as 
a millwheel, and if you fell off you broke 
yourself somewhere, sure. I always ex- 
pected he’d be brought home in pieces. 
So I don’t think he’d have any manner of 
difficulty. Why, look at your friend; 
she’s most riding alone!” 

‘*She could always do everything bet- 
ter than I,” cried Lorania, with ungrudg- 
ing admiration. ‘‘See how she jumps off! 
Now I can’t jump off any more than I 
can jump on. It seems so ridiculous to 
be told to press hard on the pedal on the 
side where you want to jump, and swing 
your further leg over first, and cut a kind 
of a figure eight with your legs, and turn 
your wheel the way you don’t want to go 
—allat once. While I’m trying to think 


of all those directions I always fall off. 
I got that wheel only yesterday, and fell 
before I even got away from the block. 
One of my arms looks like a Persian rib- 
bon. 

Mrs. Winslow cried out in unfeigned 


” 


sympathy. She wished Miss Hopkins 
would use her liniment that she used for 
Cyril when he was hurt by the burglars 
at the bank; he was bruised “ terrible.” 

‘That must have been an awful time 
to you,” said Lorania, looking with more 
interest than she had ever felt on the meek 
little woman; and she noticed the trem- 
ble in the decorously clasped hands. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” was all she said. 

‘‘T’ve often looked over at you on the 
piazza, and thought how cozy you looked. 
Mr. Winslow always seems to be home 
evenings.” 

‘Yes, ma’am. Wesit a great deal on 
the piazza. Cyril’s a good boy; he wa’n’t 
nine when his father died; and he’s been 
like a man helping me. There never was 
a boy had such willing little feet. And 
he’d set right there on the steps and pat 
my slipper and say what he’d git me when 
he got to earning money; and he’s got me 
every last thing, foolish and all, that he 
said. There’s that black satin gown, a 
sin and ashame for a plain body like me, 
but he would git it. Cyril’s got a beauti- 
ful disposition too, jest like his pa’s, and 
he’s a handy man about the house, and 


-comforting,” said she. 
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prompt at his meals. I wonder some- 
times if Cyril was to git married if his 
wife would mind his running over now 
and then and setting with me awhile.” 

She was speaking more rapidly, and hey 
eyes strayed wistfully over to the Hop 
kins piazza, where Sibyl was sitting wit! 
the young soldier. Lorania looked at he: 
pityingly. 

‘* Why, surely,” said she. 

‘* Mothers have kinder selfish feelings,” 
said Mrs. Winslow, moistening her lips 
and drawing a quick breath, still watch 
ing the girl on the piazza. ‘‘It’s so sweet 
and peaceful for them, they forget their 
sons may want something more. But it’s 
kinder hard giving all your little com 
forts up at once when you've had him 
right with you so long, and could cook 
just what he liked, and go right into his 
room nights if he coughed. It’s all right, 
all right, but it’s kinder hard, And beau- 
tiful young ladies that have had every- 
thing all their lives might—might not 
understand that a homespun old mother 
isn’t wanting to force herself on them at 
all when they have company, and they 
have no call to fear it.” 

There was no doubt, however obscure 
the words seemed, that Mrs. Winslow had 
a clear purpose in her mind, nor that 
she was tremendously in earnest. Little 
blotches of red dabbled her cheeks, her 
breath came more quickly, and she swal 
lowed between her words. Lorania could 
see the quiver in the muscles of her 
throat. She clasped her hands tight lest 
they should shake. ‘‘ He is in love with 
Sibyl,” thought Lorania. ‘‘The poor wo- 
man!” She felt sorry for her, and she 
spoke gently and reassuringly: 

‘‘No girl with a good heart can help 
feeling tenderly towards her husband's 
mother.” 

Mrs. Winslow nodded. ‘‘ You're real 
She was silent a 
moment,and then said, in a different tone: 
‘*You ’ain’t got a large enough track. 
Wouldn’t you like to have our pasture 
too?” 

Lorania expressed her gratitude, and in- 
vited the Winslows to see the practice. 

‘*My niece will come out to-morrow,” 
she said, graciously. 

‘Yes? She is a real fine - appearing 
young lady,” said Mrs. Winslow. 

Both the cyclists exulted. Neither of 
them, however, was prepared to behold 
the track made and the fence down the 
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very next morning when they came out, 
about ten o’clock, to the west side of Miss 
Hopkins’s boundaries. 

‘*As sure as you live, Maggie,” ex- 
claimed Lorania, eagerly, ** he’s got it all 
done! Now that is something like a lover. 
I only hope his heart won't be bruised as 
black and blue as I am with the wheel !” 

‘*Shuey says the only harm your falls 
do you is to take away your confidence,” 
said Mrs. Ellis. 

‘* He wouldn't say so if he could see my 
knees!” retorted: Miss Hopkins. 

Mrs. Ellis, it will be observed, sheered 
away from the love-affairs of Mr. Cyril 
Winslow. She had not yet made up her 
mind. And Mrs. Ellis, who had been mar- 
ried, did not jump at conclusions regard- 
ing the heart of man so readily as her 
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spinster friend. She preferred to talk of 
the bicycle. Nor did Miss Hopkins re- 
fuse the subject. To her at this moment 
the most important object on the globe 
was the shining machine which she would 
allow no hand but hers to oil and dust. 
Both Mrs. Ellis and she were simply pros- 
trated (as to their mental powers) by this 
new sport. They could not think nor 
talk nor read of anything but the wheel. 
This is a peculiarity of the bicyclist. No 
other sport appears to make such havoc 
with the mind. 

One can learn to swim without describ- 
ing his sensations to every casual ac- 
quaintance or hunting up the natatorial 
columns in the newspapers. One may 
enjoy riding a horse and yet go about 
his ordinary business with an equal mind. 
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One learns to play golf and still remains 
a peaceful citizen who can discuss politics 
with interest. But the cyclist, man or 
woman, is soaked in every pore with the 
delight and the perils of wheeling. He 
talks of it (as he thinks of it) incessantly. 
For this fatuous passion there is one ex- 
cuse. Other sports have the fearful de- 
light of danger and the pleasure of the 
consciousness of dexterity and the dogged 
Anglo-Saxon joy of combat and victory ; 
but no other sport restores to middle age 
the pure, exultant, muscular intoxication 
of childhood. Only on the wheel can an 
elderly woman feel as she felt when she 
ran and leaped and frolicked amid the 
flowers as a child. 

Lorania, of course, no longer jumped 
or ran; she kicked in the Delsarte exer 
cises, but it was a measured, calculated, 
one may say cold-blooded kick, which lim. 
bered her muscles but did not restore her 
youthful glow of soul. Her legs and not 
her spirits pranced. The same thing may 
be said for Margaret Ellis. Now, between 
their accidents, they obtained glimpses of 
an exquisite exhilaration. And there was 
also to be counted the approval of their 
consciences, for they felt that no Turkish 
bath could wring out moisture from their 
systems like half an hour’s pumping at 
the bicycle treadles. Lorania during the 
month had ridden through one bottle of 
liniment and two of witeh-hazel, and by 
the end of the second bottle could ride a 
short distance alone. But Lorania could 
not yet dismount unaSsisted, and several 
times she had felled poor Winslow to the 
earth when he rashly adventured to stop 
her. Captain Carr had a peculiar, grace 
ful fling of the arm, catching the saddle 
bar with one hand while he steadied the 
handles with the other. He did not hesi- 
tate in the least to grab Lorania’s belt if 
necessary. But poor modest Winslow, 
who fell upon the wheel and dared not 
touch the hem of a lady’s bicycle skirt, 
was as one in the path of a cyclone, and 
appeared daily in a fresh pair of white 
trousers. 


**Yous have now,” Shuey remarked, 
impressively, one day—** yous have now 
arrived at the most difficult and danger- 


ous period in learning the wheel. It’s 
similar to a baby when it’s first learned 
to walk but ‘ain't yet got sense in walking. 
When it was little it would stay put wher- 
ever ye put it, and it didn’t know enough 
to go by itself, which is similar to you. 
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When I was holding ye you couldn't fall, 
but now you're off alone depindent on 
yourself, object-struck by every tree, tak 
ing most of the pasture to turn in, and 
not able to git off save by falling—”’ 

**Oh, couldn't you go with her some 
how?” exclaimed Mrs. Winslow, appalled 
at the picture. ‘* Wouldn’t a rope round 
her be some help? I used to put it round 
Cyril when he was learning to walk.” 

** Well, no, ma’am,” said Shuey, pa 
tiently. ‘‘ Don’t you be scared; the rid 
ing will come; she’s getting on grandly. 
And ye should see Mr. Winslow. ‘Tis a 
pleasure to teach him. He rode in one 
lesson. I ain’t learning him nothing but 
tricks now.” 

3ut, Mr. Winslow, why don’t you 
ride here—with us?” said Sibyl, with her 
coquettish and flattering smile. ‘‘ We're 
always hearing of your beautiful riding. 
Are we never to see it?” 

‘*T think Mr. Winslow is waiting for 
that swell English cycle suit that I hear 
about,” said the captain, grinning; 
Winslow grew red to his eyelids. 

Lorania gave an indignant side glance 
at Sibyl. Why need the girl make game 
of an honest man who loved her? Sibyl] 
was biting her lips.and darting side glances 
at the captain. She called the pasture 
practice slow, but she seemed, neverthe 
less, to enjoy herself sitting on the bench, 
the captain on one side and Winslow on 
the other, rattling off her girlish jokes, 
while her aunt and Mrs. Ellis, with the 
anxious, set faces of the beginner, were 
pedalling frantically after Cardigan. Lo- 
rania began to pity Winslow, for it was 
growing plain to her that Sibyl and the 
captain understood each other. She 
thought that even if Sibyl did care for 
the soldier, she need not be so care- 
less of Winslow’s feelings. She talked 
with the cashier herself, trying to make 
amends for Sibyl’s absorption in the other 
man, and she admired the fortitude that 
concealed the pain that he must feel. It 
became quite the expected thing for the 
Winslows to be present at the practice; 
but Winslow had not vet appeared on his 
wheel. He used to bring a box of candy 
with him, or rather three boxes—one for 
each lady, he said—and a box of pepper- 
mints for his mother. He was always 
very attentive to his mother. 

‘** And fancy, Aunt Margaret,” laughed 
Sibyl, ‘‘ he has asked both auntie and me 
to the theatre. He is not going to com- 


and 





promise himself by singling one of us 
out. He’s a careful soul. By-the-way, 
Aunt Margaret, Mrs.Winslow was telling 
me yesterday that I am the image of 
auntie at my age. Am I? Do I look 
like her? Was she as slender as I?” 

‘* Almost,” said Mrs. Ellis, who was not 
so inflexibly truthful as her friend. 

‘*No, Sibyl,” said Lorania, with a deep, 
deep sigh, ‘‘I was always plump; I was 
a chubby child! And oh, what do you 
think I heard in the crowd at Manly’s 
One woman said to another, * Miss 
Hopkins has got a wheel.’ * Miss Sibyl?’ 
said the other. ‘No; the stout Miss Hop- 
kins,’ said the first creature; and the sec- 
ond—” Lorania groaned. 

‘“What did she say to make you feel 
that way?” 

‘*She said —she said, ‘Oh my!” 
swered Lorania, with.a dying look. 

‘* Well, she was horrid,” said Mrs. Ellis; 
‘*but you know you have grown thin. 
Come on; let’s ride!” 

‘*T never shall be able to ride,” said 
Lorania, gloomily. ‘‘I can get on, but I 
can’t get off. And they’ve taken off the 
brake, so I can’t stop. And I’m object- 
struck by everything I look at. Some 
day I shall look down hill. Well, my 
will’s in the lower drawer of the mahog- 
any desk.” 

Perhaps Lorania had an occult ink- 
ling of the future. For this is what hap- 
pened: That evening Winslow rode on 
to the track in his new English bicycle 
suit, which had just come. He hoped that 
he didn’t look like a fool in those queer 
clothes. But the instant he entered the 
pasture he saw something that drove ev- 
erything else out of his head, and made 
him bend over the steering-bar and race 
madly across the green; Miss Hopkins’s 
bicyele was running away down hill! 
Cardigan, on foot, was pelting obliquely, 
in the hopeless thought to intercept her, 
while Mrs. Ellis, who was reeling over 
the ground with her own bicycle, wheeled 
as rapidly as she could to the brow of 
the hill, where she tumbled off, and aban- 
doning the wheel, rushed on foot to her 
friend’s rescue. 

She was only in time to see a flash of 
silver and ebony and a streak of brown 
dart before her vision and swim down 
the hill like a bird. Lorania was still in 


once ¢ 


an- 


the saddle, pedalling from sheer force of 
habit, and clinging to the handle bars. 
Below the hill was a stone wall, and far- 
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There 


ther was the creek. 
opening in the wall where t 1e cattle went 


"as a Darrow 


down to drink; if she could steer through 
that she would have nothing worse than 
soft water and mud; but there was not 
one chance in a thousand that she could 
pass that narrow space. Mrs. Winslow, 
horror-stricken, watched the rescuer, who 
evidently was cutting across to catch the 
bievele. 

He's riding out of sight!” thought 
Shuey, in the rear. He himself did not 
slacken his speed, although he could not 
be in time for the catastrophe. Suddenly 
he stiffened; Winslow was close to the 
runaway wheel. 

‘*Grab her!” yelled Shuey. 
by the belt! Oh, Lord!” 

The exclamation exploded like the 
groan of a shell. For while Winslow’s 
bicyeling was all that could be wished, 
and he flung himself in the path of the 
on-coming Wheel with marvellous celerity 
and precision, he had not the power to 
withstand the never yet revealed number 
of pounds carried by Miss Lorania, im- 
pelled by the rapid descent and gather- 
ing momentum at every whirl. They 
met; he caught her; but instantly he was 
rolling down the steep incline and she 
was doubled up on the grass. He crashed 
sickeningly against the stone wall; she 
lay stunned and still on the sod; and 
their friends, with beating hearts, slid 
down to them. Mrs. Winslow was on 
the brow of the hill. She blesses Shuey 
to this day for the shout he sent up, 
‘*Nobody killed, and I guess no bones 
broken.” 


‘*Grab her 


When Margaret went home that even- 
ing, having seen her friend safely in bed, 
not much the worse for her fall, she was 
told that Cardigan wished to see her. 
Shuey produced something from his 
pocket, saying: ‘‘I picked this up on the 
hill, ma’am, after the accident. It maybe 
belongs to him, or it maybe belongs to 
her; I'm thinking the safest way is to 
just give it to you.” He handed Mrs. 
Ellis a tiny gold-framed miniature of 
Lorania in a red leather case. 


The morning was a sparkling June 
morning, dewy and fragrant, and the 
sunlight burnished handle and pedal of 
the friends’ bicycles standing on the pi- 
azza unheeded. It was the hour for morn- 
ing practice, but Miss Hopkins slept in 
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her chamber and Mrs. Ellis sat in the 
little parlor a ljoining, and thought. 

She did not look surprised at the maid’s 
announcement that Mrs. Winslow begged 
to see her for a few Mrs. 
Winslow was pale. was a good 
sketch of discomfort on the very edge of 
her chair, clad in the black silk which she 
wore Sundays, her head crowned with 
her bonnet of state,and her hands stiff 
in a pair of new gloves. 

‘*T hope you'll excuse me not sending 
up a card,” she began. ‘Cyril got me 
some going on a year ago, and I thought 
I could lay my hand right on ’em, but 
I’m so nervous this morning I hunted all 
over, and they wasn’t anywhere. IL won't 
keep you. I jest wanted to ask if you 
picked up anything—a little red Russia- 
leather case—” 

‘* Was it a miniature 
my friend Miss Hopkins?” 

“IT thought it all over, and I came to 
explain. You no doubt think it strange; 
and I can assure you that my son never 
let any human being look at that picture. 
I never knew about it myself till it was 
lost and he got up out of his bed — he 
ain't hardly able to walk—and staggered 
over here to look for it, and I followed 
him; and so he had to tell me. He had 
it painted from a picture that came out 
in the papers. He felt it was an awful 
liberty. But—you don’t know how my 
boy feels, Mrs. Ellis; he has worshipped 
that woman for years. He ‘ain't never 
had a thought of anybody but her since 
they was children in school; and yet he’s 
been .so modest and so shy of pushing 
himself forward that he didn’t do a thing 
until I put him on to help you with this 
bicycle.” 

Margaret Ellis did not know what to 
say. She thought of the marquis; and 
Mrs. Winslow poured out her story: ‘* He 
‘ain't never said a word to me till this 
morning. But don’t I know? Don't I 
know who looked out so careful for her 
investments? Don’t I know who was al- 
ways looking out for her interest, silent, 
and always keeping himself in the back- 
ground?) Whiy, she couldn't even buy a 
cow that he wa’n't looking round to see 
that she got a good one! "Iwas him saw 
the gardener, and kept him from buying 
that cow with tuberculosis, ‘cause he knew 
about the herd. He knew by finding out. 
He worshipped the very cows she owned, 
you may say, and I've seen him patting 


moments. 
She 


a miniature of 
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and feeding up her dogs: it’s to our house 
that big mastiff always goes every night. 
Mrs. Ellis, it ain’t often that a woman 
gits love such as my son is offering, only 
he da’sn't offer it, and it ain't often a wo- 
man is loved by such a good man as my 
son. He ’ain’t got any bad habits; he'll 
die before he wrongs anybody; and he has 
got the sweetest temper you ever see; and 
he’s the tidiest man about a house you 
could ask,and the promptest about meals.” 

Mrs. Ellis looked at her flushed face, 
and sent another flood of color into it, for 
she said, ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow, I don’t know 
how much good I may be able to do, but 
Il am on your side.” 

Her eyes followed the little black fig 
ure when it crossed the lawn. She won 
dered whether her advice was good, fo: 
she had counselled that Winslow come 
over in the evening. 

** Maggie,” said a voice. Lorania was 
in the doorway. ‘* Maggie,” she said, 
‘IT ought to tell you that I heard every 
word.” 

‘*Then J can tell you,” cried Mrs. Ellis, 
**that he is fifty times more of a man than 
the marquis, and loves you fifty thousand 
times better!” 

Lorania made no answer, not even by 
a look. What she felt, Mrs. Ellis could 
not guess. Nor was she any wiser when 
Winslow appeared at her gate, just as the 
sun was setting. 

**T didn’t think I would better intrude 
on Miss Hopkins,” said he, ‘* but perhaps 
you could tell me how she is this even- 
ing. My mother told me how kind you 
were, and perliaps you—you would advise 
me if I might venture to send Miss Hop 
kins some flowers.” 

Out of the kindness of her heart Mrs. 
Ellis averted her eyes from his face: thus 
she was able to perceive Lorania saunter 
out of the Hopkins gate. So changed 
was she by the bicyele practice that. 
wrapped in her niece’s shawl, she made 
Margaret think of the girl. An inspira 
tion flashed to her; she knew the cashier's 
dependence on his eye-glasses, and he was 
not wearing them. 

‘If you want to know how Miss Hop- 
kins is, why not speak to her niece now?” 
said she. 

He started. 


He saw Miss Sibyl, as he 
supposed, and he went swiftly down the 


street. ‘‘ Miss Sibyl,” he began, ‘‘ may I 
ask how is your aunt?”’—and then she 
turned. 
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‘HAS THE BICYCLE DONE SO MUCH FOR ME’ 


She blushed, then she laughed aloud. 


‘Has the bicycle done so much for me?” 


said she. 

“The bicycle didn't need to do any 
thing for you!” he cried, warmly. 

Mrs. Ellis, a little distance in the rear, 
heard, turned, and walked thoughtfully 
away. ‘They're off,” said she—she had 
acquired a sporting tinge of thought from 
Shuey Cardigan. ‘‘If with that start he 
can't make the running, it’s a wonder.” 

‘“*T have invited Mr. Winslow and his 
mother to dinner,” said Miss Hopkins, in 
the morning. ‘* Will you come teo, Mag 
gie?” 

“Tl back him against the marquis,” 
thought Margaret, gleefully. 


A week later Lorania said: ‘*I really 
think I must be getting thinner. Fancy 
Mr. Winslow, who is so clear-sighted, mis- 
taking me for Sibyl! He says—I told him 
how I had suffered from my figure—he 
says it can’t be what he has suffered from 
his. Do you think him so very short, 
Maggie? Of course he isn’t tall, but he 
has an elegant figure, I think, and I never 
saw anywhere such a rider!” 

Mrs. Ellis answered, heartily, ** He 
isn’t very small, and he is a beautiful 
figure on the wheel!” And added to 
herself, ‘‘I know what was in that let 
ter she sent yesterday to the marquis! 
But to think of its all being due to the 
bicycle!” 
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“OC céleste haine, 
. Comment t’assouvir ? 
© souffrance humaine, 
Qui te peut guérir? 
Si lourde est ma peine 
J’en voudrais mourir— 
Tel est mon désir! 


“Navré de comprendre, 
Las de compatir, 
Pour ne plus entendre, 
Ni voir, ni sentir, 

Je suis prét a rendre 
Mon dernier soupir— 
Et c’est mon désir! 


“Ne plus rien connaitre, 
Ni me souvenir— 
Ne jamais renaitre, 
Ni me rendormir— 
Ne plus jamais étre, 


Mais’ en 


bien finir— 


Voila mon désir !’’—Anon. 


JARTY went third class to Bruges, 

) and saw all over it, and slept at the 
**Fleur de Blé,” and heard new chimes, 
and remembered his Longfellow. 

Next morning, a very fine one, as he 
was hopefully smoking his centime cigar 
with immense relish near the little three- 
horsed wagonette that was to bear him to 
Blankenberghe, he saw that he was to 
have three fellow-passengers, with a con- 
siderable amount of very interesting lug- 
gage, and rejoiced. 

First, a tall man about thirty, in a 
very smart white summer suit, sur- 
mounted by a jaunty little straw hat 
with a yellow ribbon. He was strikingly 
handsome, and wore immense black 
whiskers but no mustache, and had a 
most magnificent double row of white, 
pearly teeth, which he showed very much 
when he smiled, and he smiled very often. 
He was evidently a personage of impor- 
tance and very well off, for he gave him- 
self great airs and ordered people about 
and chaffed them, and it made them 
laugh instead of making them angry; 
and he was obeyed with wonderful alac- 
rity. He spoke French fluently, but with 
a marked Italian accent. 

Next, a very blond lady of about the 
same age, not beautiful, but rather over- 
dressed, and whose accent, when she 
spoke French, was very German, and 
who looked as if she might be easily 
moved to wrath. Now and then she 
spoke to the gentleman in a very audi- 


ble Italian aside, and Barty was able to 
gather that her Italian was about as ru 
dimentary as his own. 

Last and least, a pale, plain, pathetic 
little girl of six or eight, with a nose 
rather swollen, and a black plait down 
her back, and large black eyes, some- 
thing like Leah Gibson’s; and she never 
took these eyes off Barty’s face. 

Their luggage consisted of two big 
trunks, a guitar and violin (in their cases), 
and music-books bound together by a 
rope. 

‘** Vous allez 4 Blankenberghe, mossié?’ 
said the Italian, with a winning smile. 

Barty answered in the affirmative, and 
the Italian smiled eestatic delight. 

‘** Jé souis bienn content—nous férons 
route ensiemblé....” I will translate: 
‘* Teall myself Carlo Veronese—first bary- 
tone of the theatre of La Scala, Milan. 
The signora is my second wife; she is 
prima donna assoluta of the grand opera, 
Naples. The little ragazza is my daughter 
by my first wife. She is the greatest vio- 
linist of her age now living—un’ prodige, 
mossié—un’ fenomeno!” 

Barty, charmed with his new acquaint- 
ance, gave the signore his card, and Carlo 
Veronese invited him graciously to take 
a seat in the wagonette, as if it were his 
own private carriage. Barty, who was 
the most easily impressed person that 
ever lived, accepted with as much sincere 
gratitude as if he hadn’t already paid for 
his’ place, and they started on their sunny 
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drive of eight miles along the dusty 
straight Belgian chaussée, bordered with 
poplars on either side, and paved with 
flag-stones all the way to Blankenberghe. 

Signor Veronese informed Barty that 
on their holiday travels they always 
managed to combine profit with plea- 
sure, and that he proposed giving a grand 
concert at the Café on the Plage, or the 
Kursaal, next day; that he was going to 
sing Figaro’s great song in the Barbiere, 
and the signora would give ‘‘ Roberto, 
toua qué zaime” in French (or rather, 
**Ropert, doi que ch’aime,” as she called 
it, correcting his accent), and the feno- 
meno, Whose name was Marianina, would 
play an arrangement of the ** Carnival of 
Venice” by Paganini. 

‘* Ma vous aussi, vous étes mousicien— 
jé vois ga par la votre figoure!” 

3arty modestly disclaimed all preten- 
sions, and said he was only an art stu- 
dent—a painter. 

‘**All the arts are brothers,” said the 
signore, and the little signorina stole her 
hand into Barty’s and left it there. 

‘** Listen,” said the signore; *‘ why not 
arrange to live together, you and we? I 
hate throwing away money on mere 
pomposity and grandiosity» and show. 
We always take a little furnished apart- 
ment, elle et moi. Then I go and buy 
provisions, bon marché—and she cooks 
them—and we have our meals better 
than at the hotel and at half the price! 
Join us, unless you like to throw your 
money by the window!” 

The Signorina Marianina’s little brown 
hand gave Barty’s a little warm squeeze, 
and Barty was only too delighted to ae- 
cept an arrangement that promised to be 
so agreeable and so practically wise. 

They arrived at Blankenberghe, and 
leaving their luggage at the wagonette 
station, went in search of lodgings. 
These were soon found in a large attic at 
the top of a house, over a bakery. One 
little mansarde, with a truckle- bed and 
wash-hand stand, did for the family of Ve- 
ronese; another, smaller still, for Barty. 

Other mansardes also opened on to the 
large attic, or grenier, where there were 
sacks of grain and of flour, and a sweet 
smell of cleanliness. Barty wondered 
that such economical arrangements could 
suit his new friends, but was well 
pleased ; a weight was taken off his mind. 
He feared a style of living he could not 
have afforded to share, and here were all 


difficulties smoothed away without any 
trouble whatever. 

They got in their luggage, and Barty 
went with the signore in search of bread 
and meat and wine and ground coffee. 
When they got back, a little stove was 
ready lighted in the Veronese garret ; they 
cooked the food in a frying-pan, opening 
the window wide and closing the door, 
as the signore thought it useless to inform 
the world by the sense of smell that they 
did their cooking en famille; and Barty 
enjoyed the meal immensely, and almost 
forgot his trouble, but for the pain of his 
seton. 

After lunch the signore produced his 
placards, already printed by hand, and 
made some paste in an iron pot, and the 
signora made coffee. And Veronese tuned 
his guitar and said: 

‘*Jé vais vous canter couelquécoze 
una piccola cosa da niente! 
prenez l’Italien?” 

‘Oh yes,” said Barty: he had picked 
up a deal of Italian and many pretty 
Italian canzonets from his friend old 
Pergolese, who kept the Italian eating- 
house in Rupert Street. “Sing me a 
stornella—je les adore.” 

And he set himself to listen, with his 
heart in his mouth from sheer pleasurable 
anticipation. 








vous com- 


The signore sang a pretty little song, 
by Gordigiani, called 
Barty knew it well. 


Il vero amore.” 


“E lo mio amor e andato a soggiornare 
A Lucca bella—e diventar signore. . 


Alas! for lost illusions! The signore’s 
voice Was a coarse, unsympathetic, stri- 
dent buffo bass, not always quite in the 
middle of the note; nor, in spite of his 
native liveliness of accent and expression, 
did he make the song interesting or pretty 
in the least. 

Poor Barty had fallen from the skies; 
but he did his best not to show his disen- 
chantment; and this, from a kind and 
amiable way he always had and a con- 
stant wish to please, was not difficult. 

Then the signora sang “‘O mon Fer- 
nand!” from the Favorita, in French, 
but with a hideous German accent and a 
screech as of some Teutonic peacock, and 
without a single sympathetic note, though 
otherwise well in tune, and with a certain 
professional knowledge of what she was 
about. 

And then poor Marianina was made to 
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stand up on six music-books, opposite a 
small music-easel, and play her ‘‘ Carnival 
of Venice” on the violin. Every time she 
made a false note in the difficult varia- 
tions, her father, with his long, thick, hairy 
middle finger, gave her a fierce fillip on 
the nose, and she had to swallow her 
tears and play on. Barty was almost 
wild with angry pity, but dissembled, for 
fear of making her worse enemies in her 
father and step-mother. 

Not that the poor little thing played 
badly; indeed, she played surprisingly 
well for her age, and Barty was sincere 
in his warm commendation of her talent. 

‘‘ Et vous ne cantez pas du tout—du 
tout?” said Veronese. 

‘*Oh, si, quelquefois!” 

‘‘ Cantez couelquécoze—zé vous. accom- 
pagnerai sous la guitare! —n’ayez pas 
paoure—nous sommes indoulgents, elle 
et moi—”’ 

‘‘Oh—je m’accompagnerai bien moi- 
méme comme je pourrai—” said Barty, 
and took the guitar, and sang a little 
French Tyrolienne called ‘‘Fleur des 
Alpes,” which he could always sing quite 
beautifully ; and the effect was droll 
indeed. 

Marianina wept; the signore went down 
on his knees in a theatrical manner to 
him, and called him ‘‘ maestro” and other 
big Italian names; the Frau signora, with 
tears in her eyes, asked permission to kiss 
his hand, which his modesty refused. He 
kissed hers instead. 

** He was a great genius, a bird of God, 
who had amused himself by making fools 
of poor innocent humble wandering min- 
strels. Oh, would he not be generous as 
he was great and be one of them for a 
few days, and take half the profits—more 
—whatever he liked?” etc. 

And indeed they immediately saw the 
business side of the question, and were, to 
do them justice, immensely liberal in 
their conditions of partnership—and also 
most distressingly persistent, with adula- 
tions that got more and more fulsome the 
more he held back. 

There was a long discussion. Barty 
had to be quite brutal at the end—told 
them he was not a musician, but a painter, 
and that nothing on earth should induce 
him to join them in their concert. 

And finally, much crestfallen and 
somewhat huffed, the pair went out to 
post their placards all over the town, and 
Barty went for a bath and a long walk— 
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suddenly feeling sad again and horribly 
one-eyed and maimed, and more wo- 
fully northless and homeless and friend- 
less than ever. 

Blankenberghe was already very full, 
and when he got back he saw the famous 
placards everywhere. And found his 
friends cooking their dinner, and was 
pressed to join them; and did so—pro- 
ducing a magnificent pasty and some 
hot-house grapes and two bottles of wine 
as a peace-offering—-and was forgiven. 

And after dinner they all sat on grain- 
sacks together in the large granary, and 
made music—with lady’s-maids and va- 
lets and servants of the house for a most 
genial and appreciative audience — and 
had a very pleasant evening; and Barty 
came to the conclusion that he had mis- 
taken his trade--that he sang devilish 
well, in fact; and so he-did. 

Whatever his technical shortcomings 
might be, he could make any tune sound 
pretty when he sang it. He had the na- 
tive gift of ease, pathos, rhythm, humor, 
and charm—and a delightful sympathetic 
twang in his voice. His mother must 
have sung something like that; and all 
Paris went mad about her. No technical 
teaching in the world can ever match a 
genuine inheritance; and that’s a fact. 

Next morning they all bathed together, 
and Barty unheroically and quite ob- 
scurely saved a life. 

The signore and his fat white signora 
went dancing out into the sunny waves 
and right away seawards. 

Then came Barty with an all-round 
shirt collar round his neck and a white 
tie on, to conceal his seton, and a pair of 
blue spectacles for the glare. And behind 
him Marianina, hopping on and follow- 
ing as best she might. He turned round 
to encourage her, and she had suddenly 
disappeared; half uneasy, he went back 
a step or two, and saw her little pale 
brown face gasping just beneath the sur- 
face—she had just got out of her depth. 

He snatched her out, and she clung to 
him like a small monkey and cried dread- 
fully, and was sick all over him and her- 
self. He managed to get her back on 
shore and washed and dried and consoled 
her before her people came back—and 
had the tact not to mention this advent- 
ure, guessing wliat fillips she would 
catch on her poor little pink nose for her 
stupidity. She looked her gratitude for 
this reticence of his in the most touching 
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way, with her big black eyes—and had a 
cunning smile of delight at their common 
tacit understanding. Her rescuer from 
a watery grave did not apply for the 
‘*médaille de sauvetage”! 

Barty took an immense walk that day 
to avoid the common repast; he was get- 
ting very tired of the two senior Vero- 
neses. 

The concert in the evening was a tre- 
mendous success. The blatant signore 
sang his Figaro song very well indeed— 
it suited him better than little feminine 
love-ditties. The signora was loud and 
passionate and dramatic in Roberto; and 
Belgians make more allowance for a 
German accent in French than Parisians; 
besides, it was not quite their own lan- 
guage that was being murdered before 
them. It may be, some day! I sincerely 
hope so. Je leur veux du bien. 

Poor little Marianina stood on her six 
music- books and played with immense 
care and earnestness, just like a fright- 
ened but well-trained poodle walking on 
its hind legs—one eye on her music and 
the tail of the other on her father, who 
accompanied her with his guitar. She 
got an encore, to Barty’s great relief; 
and to hers too, no doubt—if she hadn't, 
fillips on the nose for supper that night! 
Then there were more solos and duets, 
with obligatos for the violin. 

Next day Veronese and his wife were 
in high feather at the Kursaal, where they 
had sung the night before. 

A very distinguished military foreigner, 
in attendance on some august personage 
from Spain or Portugal (and later from 
Ostend), warmly and publicly compli- 
mented the signore on ‘‘his admirable 
rendering of ‘ Largo al factotum ’—which, 
as his dear old friend Rossini had once 
told him (the General), he (Rossini) had 
always modestly looked upon as the one 
thing he had ever written with which he 
was almost pleased !” 

Marianina also received warm com- 
mendation from this agreeable old sol- 
dier, while quite a fashionable crowd was 
listening ; and Veronese arranged for 
another concert that evening, and pla- 
carded the town accordingly. 

Barty managed to escape any more 
meals in the Casa Veronese, but took 
Marianina for one or two pleasant walks, 
and told her stories and sang to her in 
the grenier, while she improvised for him 
clever little obligatos on her fiddle. 
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He found a cheap eating-house and 
picked up a companion or two to chat 
with. He also killed time with his 
ton-dressing and self dry-cupping—and 
hired French novels and read them as 
much as he dared with his remaining 
eye, about which he was morbidly ne, 
vous; he always fancied it would get its 
retina congested like the other, in whic), 
no improvement manifested itself what 
ever—and this depressed him very much 
He was a most impatient patient. 

To return. The second concert was as 
conspicuous a failure as the first had been 
a success: the attendance was small and 
less distinguished, and there was no en 
thusiasm. The Frau signora slipped a 
note and lost her temper in the middle of 
‘* Roberto,” and sang out of tune and with, 
careless, open contempt of her audience, 
and this the audience seemed to under 
stand and openly resent. Poor Maria 
nina was frightened and played very 
wrong notes under the furious gaze of 
her papa, and finally broke down and 
cried, and there were some hisses for him, 
as well as kind and encouraging applause 
for the child. Then up jumps Barty and 
gets on the platform and takes the si 
gnore’s guitar and twangs it, and smiles 


all round benignly—immense applause! 
Then he pats Marianina’s thin pale 
cheek and wipes her eyes and gives her 


akiss. Frantic applause! Then 
des Alpes!” 

Ovation! encore! bis! ter! 

And for a third encore he sings a very 
pretty little Flemish ballad about the 
rose without a thorn—*‘' Het Roosje uit 
de Dorne.” It is the only Flemish song 
he knows, and I hope I have spelt i 
right! And the audience goes quite crazy 
with enthusiasm, and everybody goes 
home happy, even the Veroneses — and 
Marianina does not get filliped that night. 

After this the Veroneses tried humbler 
spheres for the display of their talents, 
and in less than a week exhausted every 
pothouse and beer-tavern and low drink 
ing-shop in Blankenberghe! and at last 
they took to performing for casual cop 
pers in the open street, and went ver) 
rapidly down hill. The signore lost his 
jauntiness and grew sordid and soiled 
and shabby and humble; the signora 
looked like a sulky, dirty, draggle-tailed 
fury, ready to break out into violence on 
the slightest provocation ; poor Marianina 
got paler and thinner, and Barty was very 
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unhappy about her. The only things 
left rosy about her were her bruised nose, 
and her fingers, that always seemed stiff 
with cold; indeed, they were blue rather 
than rosy—and anything but clean. 

One evening he bought her a little 
warm gray cloak that took his fancy; 
when he went home after dinner to give 
it her he found the three birds of song 
had taken flight—sans tambour ni trom- 
pette, and leaving no message for him. 
The baker-landlord had turned them 
adrift—sent them about their business, 
sacrificing some of his rent to get rid of 
them; not a heavy loss, I fancy. 

3arty went after them all over the lit- 
tle town, but did not find them; he heard 
they were last seen marching off with 
guitar and fiddle in a southerly direction 
along the coast, and found that their lug- 
gage was to be sent to Ostend. 

He felt very sorry for Marianina and 
missed her—and gave the cloak to some 
poor child in the town, and was very 
lonely. 

One morning, as he loafed about deject- 
edly with his hands in his pockets, he 
found his way to the little Hotel de 
Ville, whence issued sounds of music. 
He went in. It was like a kind of read- 
ing-room and concert-room combined; 
there was a piano there, and a young lady 
practising, with her mother knitting by 
her side; and two or three other people, 
friends of theirs, lounging about and 
looking at the papers. 

The mamma was a very handsome per- 
son of aristocratic appearance. The pretty 
daughter was practising the soprano part 
in a duet by Campana, which Barty knew 
well; it was ‘‘Una serad’ amore.” The 
tenor had apparently not kept his appoint- 
ment, and madame expressed some irrita- 
tion at this; ‘first to a friend, in French, 
but with a slight English accent—then in 
English to her daughter; and Barty grew 
interested. 

After a little while, catching the mam- 
ma’s eye (which was not difficult, as she 
very frankly and persistently gazed at 
him, and with a singularly tender and 
wistful expression of face), he got up and 
asked in English if he could be of any 
use—seeing that he knew the music well 
and had often sung it. The lady was 
delighted, and Barty and mademoiselle 
sang the duet in capital style to the 
mamma’s accompaniment: ‘ guarda che 
bianca luna,” ete. 
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‘*“What a lovely voice you've got! 
May IL ask your name ?” says the mamma. 

** Josselin.” 

** English, of course?” 

** Upon my word I hardly know wheth- 
er I'm English or French!” said Barty, 
and he and the lady fell into conversa- 
tion. 

It turned out that she was Irish, and 
married to a Belgian soldier, le Général le 
Comte de Cléves (who was a tremendous 
swell, it seems—but just then in Brus- 
sels). 

Barty told Madame de Cléves the story 
of his eye—he was always very commu- 
nicative about his eye; and she suddenly 
buried her face in her hands and wept; 
and mademoiselle told him in a whisper 
that her eldest brother had gone blind 
and died three or four years ago, and 
that he was extraordinarily like Barty 
both in face and figure. 

Presently another son of Madame de 
Cléves came in—an officer of dragoons 
in undress uniform, a splendid youth. 
He was the missing tenor, and made his 
excuses for being late, and sang very well 
indeed. 

And Barty became the intimate friend 
of these good people, who made Blank- 


enberghe a different place to him—and 
conceived for him a violent liking, and 
introduced him to all their smart Bel- 
gian friends; they were quite a set—bath- 
ing together, making music and dancing, 


taking excursions, and so forth. And be- 
fore a fortnight was over, Barty had be- 
come the most popular young man in the 
town, the gayest of the gay, the young 
guardsman once more, throwing dull 
care to the winds; and in spite of his 
impecuniosity (of which he made no se- 
cret whatever) the boute-en-train of the 
company. And this led to many droll 
adventures—of which I will tell one as a 
sample. 

A certain Belgian viscount, who had 
a very pretty French wife, took a dislike 
to Barty. He had the reputation of be- 
ing a tremendous fire-eater. His wife, 
a light-hearted little flirt (but with not 
much harm in her), took a great fancy to 
him, on the contrary. 

One day she asked him for a wax im- 
pression of the seal-ring he wore on his 
finger, and the following morning he 
sealed an empty envelope and stamped it 
with his ring, and handed it to her on 
the Plage. She snatched it with a quick 
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gesture and slipped it into her pocket with 
quite a guilty little coquettish look of 
mutual understanding. 

Monsieur Jean (as the viscount was 
called) noticed this, and jostled rudely 
against Josselin, who jostled back again 
and laughed. 

Then the whole party walked off to 
the ‘‘tir,” or shooting-gallery, on the 
Plage; some wager was on, I believe, 
and when they got there they all began 
to shoot —at different distances, ladies 
and gentlemen; all but Barty; it was a 
kind of handicap. 

Monsieur Jean, after a fierce and sig- 
nificant look at Barty, slowly raised his 
pistol, took a deliberate aim at the small 
target, and fired—hitting it just half an 
inch over the bull’s-eye; a capital shot. 
Barty couldn't have done better himself. 
Then taking another loaded pistol, he 
presented it to my friend by the butt, and 
said, with a solemn bow: 

‘‘ A vous, monsieur de la garde.” 

‘*Messieurs de la garde doivent tou- 
jours tirer les premiers!” said Barty, 
laughing; and carelessly let off his pistol 
in the direction of the target without 
even taking aim. A little bell rang, and 
there was a shout of applause: and Barty 
was conscious that by an extraordinary 
fluke he had hit the bull’s-eye in the 
middle, and saw the situation at once. 

Suddenly looking very grave and very 
sad, he threw the pistol away—and said: 

‘* Je ne tire plus—j’ai trop peur d’avoir 
la main malheureuse un jour!” and 
smiled benignly at M. Jean. 

A moment's silence fell on the party 
and M. Jean turned very pale. 

Barty went up to Madame Jean: 

‘* Will you forgive me for giving you 
with my seal an empty envelope? I 
couldn’t think of anything pretty enough 
to write you—so I gave it up. Tear it 
and forgive me. I'll do better next time!” 

The lady blushed and pulled the letter 
out of her pocket and held it up to the 
light, and it was, as Barty said, merely 
an empty envelope and a red seal. She 
then held it out to her husband and ex- 
claimed : 

‘**Le cachet de Monsieur Josselin, que 
je lui avais demandé.. .!” 

So bloodshed was perhaps avoided, and 
Monsieur Jean took care not to jostle 
Josselin any more. Indeed, they became 
great friends. 

For next day Barty strolled into the 
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Salle d’Armes, Rue des Dunes—and there 
he found Monsieur Jean fencing wit) 
young de Cléves, the dragoon. Bot}, 
were good fencers, but Barty was the 
finest fencer I ever met in my life, and 
always kept it up; and remembering his 
adventure of the previous day, it amused 
him to affect a careless nonchalance 
about such trivial things—‘‘des enfan 
tillages!” 

‘*You take a turn with Jean, Josselin!’ 
said the dragoon. 

““Oh! I'm out of practice—and I've 
only got one eye—” 

‘‘Je vous en prie, monsieur de la 
garde!” said the viscount. 

‘*Cette fois, alors, nous allons tirer 
ensemble !” says Barty, and languidly 
dons the mask with an affected air, and 
makes a fuss about the glove not suiting 
him; and then, in spite of his defective 
sight, which seems to make no difference, 
he lightly and gracefully gives M. Jean 
such a dressing as that gentleman had 
never got in his life—not even from his 
maitre d’armes: and afterwards to young 
de Cléves the same. Well I knew his 
way of doing this kind of thing! 

So Barty and M. and Madame Jean be- 
came quite intimate—and with his usual 
indiscretion Barty told them how he 
fluked that bull’s-eye, and they were 
charmed! 

‘* Vous étes impayable, savez-vous, mon 
cher!” says M. Jean—‘‘ vous avez tous 
les talents, et un million dans le gosier 
par dessus le marché! Si jamais je puis 
vous é6tre de service, savez-vous, comptez 
sur moi pour la vie. . . .” said the impul- 
sive viscount when they bade each other 
good-by at the end. 

‘*Et plus jamais d’enveloppes vides, 
quand vous m’écrirez!” says madame. 


So frivolous time wore on, and Barty 
found it pleasant to frivol in such plea- 
sant company — very pleasant indeed! 
But when alone in his garret, with his 
seton-dressing and dry-cuppings, it was 


not so gay. He had to confess to him- 
self that his eye was getting slowly worse 
instead of better; darkening day by day ; 
and a little more retina had been taken 
in by the strange disease—‘‘la peau de 
chagrin,” as he nicknamed this wretched 
retina of his, after Balzac’s famous story. 
He could still see with the left of it and 
at the bottom, but a veil had come over 
the middle and all the rest; by daylight 
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he could see through this veil, but every 
object he saw was discolored and distorted 
and deformed —it was worse than dark- 
ness itself: and this was so distressing, 
and so interfered with the sight of the 
other eye, that when the sun went down, 
the total darkness in the ruined portion 
of his left retina came as a positive relief. 
He took all this very desperately to heart 
and had very terrible forebodings. For 
he had never known an ache or a pain, 
and had innocently gloried all his life in 
the singular perfection of his five wits. 

Then his money 
end: he.«vould soon have to sing 
streets, like Veronese, with Lady 
bald’s guitar. 

Dear Lady Archibald! When things 
went wrong with her she would always 
laugh, and say, 
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‘Les miséres du jour font le bonheur 
du lendemain!” 

This he would say or sing to himself 
over and over again, and go to bed at 
night quite hopeful and sanguine after a 
merry day spent among his many friends; 
and soon sink into sleep, persuaded that 
his trouble was a bad dream which next 
morning would scatter and dispel. But 
when he woke, it was to find the grim 
reality sitting by his pillow, and he 
couldn't dry-cup it away. The very sun- 
shine was an ache as he went out and got 
his breakfast with his blue spectacles on ; 
and black care would link its bony arm 
in his as he listlessly strolled by the much- 
sounding sea—arrd cling to him close as 
he swam or dived; and he would wonder 
what he had ever done that so serious and 
tragic a calamity should have befallen so 
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light a person as himself; whocould only 
dance and sing and play the fool to make 
people laugh — Rigoletto— Triboulet —a 
mere grasshopper, no ant or bee or spider, 
not even a third-class beetle—surely this 
was not according to the eternal fitness of 
things! 

And thus in the unutterable utterness 
of his dejection he would make himself 
such evil cheer that he sickened with 
envy at the mere sight of any living 
thing that could see out of two eyes—a 
homeless irresponsible dog, a hunchback 
beggar, a crippled organ-grinder and his 
monkey—till he met some acquaintance; 
even buta rolling fisherman with a brown 
face and honest blue eyes—a pair of them 
—and then he would forget his sorrow 
and his envy in chat and jokes and 
laughter with him over each a centime 
cigar; and was set up in good spirits for 
the day! Such was Barty Josselin, the 
most ready lover of his kind that ever 
existed, the slave of his last impression. 

And thus he lived under the shadow of 
the sword of Damocles for many months; 
on and off, for years—indeed, as long as 
he lived at all. It is good discipline. It 
rids one of much superfluous self -com- 
placency and puts a wholesome check on 
our keeping too good a conceit of our- 
selves; it prevents us from caring too 
meanly about mean things—too keenly 
about our own infinitesimal personalities ; 
it makes us feel quick sympathy for those 
who live under a like condition: there 
are many such weapons dangling over 
the heads of us poor mortals by just a 
hair—a panoply, an armory, a very ar- 
senal! And we grow to learn in time 
that when the hair gives way and the big 
thing falls, the blow is not half so bad as 
the fright had been, even if it kills us; 
and more often than not it is but the 
shadow of a sword, after all; a bogie 
that has kept us off many an evil track— 
perhaps even a blessing in disguise! And 
in the end, down comes some other sword 
from somewhere else and cuts for us the 
Gordian knot of our brief tangled exist- 
ence, and solves the riddle and sets us 
free. 

This is a world of surprises, where lit- 
tle ever happens but the unforeseen, 
which is seldom worth meeting half-way! 
And these moral reflections of mine are 
quite unnecessary and somewhat obvious, 
but they harm nobody, and are very 
soothing to make and utter at my time of 


life. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 
and forgive him his maudlin garrulity.., . 


One afternoon, lolling in deep dejec 
tion on the top of a little sandy hilloeic, 
a *‘ dune,” and plucking the long coarse 
grass, he saw a very tall elderly lady, ac- 
companied by her maid, coming his way 
along the asphalt path that overlooked 
the sea—or rather, that prevented the 
sea from overlooking the land and over 
flowing it! 

She was in deep black, and wore a thick 
veil. 

With a little jump of surprise he recog- 
nized his aunt Caroline—Lady Caroline 
Grey—of all his aunts the aunt who had 
loved him the best as a boy— whom he 
had loved the best. 

She was a Roman Catholic, and very 
devout indeed —a widow, and childless 
now. And between her and Barty a 
coolness had fallen during the last few 
years—a heavy raw thick mist of cold 
estrangement;—and all on account of his 
London life and the notoriety he had 
achieved there; things of which she dis- 
approved entirely, and thought ‘‘un 
worthy of a gentleman”: and who can 
blame her for thinking so ? 

She had at first written to him long 
letters of remonstrance and good advice; 
which he gave up answering, after a 
while. And when they met in society, 
her manner had grown chill and distant 
and severe. 

He hadn’t seen or heard of his aunt 
Caroline for three or four years; but at 
the sudden sight of her a wave of tender 
childish remembrance swept over him, 
and his heart beat quite warmly to her: 
affliction is a solvent of many things, and 
first cousin to forgiveness. 

She passed without looking his way, 
and he jumped up and followed her, and 
said, 

**Oh, Aunt Caroline—won’t you even 
speak to me?” 

She started violently, and turned 
round, and cried, ‘‘Oh, Barty, Barty, 
where have you been a!l these years?” 
and seized both his hands, and shook all 
over. 

**Oh, Barty—my beloved little Barty— 
take me somewhere where we can sit 
down and talk. I’ve been thinking of 
you very much, Barty—TIve lost my 
poor son—he died last Christmas! I was 
afraid you had forgotten my existence! 
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‘IT AM A VERY ALTERED PERSON!” 


I was thinking of you the very moment 
you spoke!” 

The maid left them, and she took his 
arm and they found a seat. 

She put up her veil and looked at him: 
there was a great likeness between them 
in spite of the difference of age. She had 
been his father’s favorite sister (some ten 
years younger than Lord Runswick); and 
she was very handsome still, though 
about fifty-five. 

‘“Oh, Barty, my darling—how things 
have gone wrong between us! Is it all 
my doing? Oh, I hope not!...” And 
she kissed him. 

‘* How like, how like! And you're get- 
ting a little black and bulgy under the 
eyes—eSpecially the left one—and so did 
he, at just about your age! And how 
thin you are!” 

‘I don’t think anything need ever go 
wrong between us again, Aunt Caroline! 
I am a very altered person, and a very 


oD 


unlucky one! 


‘*Tell me, dear!” 

And he told her all his story, from the 
fatal quarrel with her brother, Lord 
Archibald—and the true history of that 
quarrel; andall that had happened since: 
he had nothing to keep back. 

She frequently wept a little, for truth 
was in every tone of his voice; and when 
it came to the story of his lost eye, she 
wept very much indeed. And his need 
of affection, of female affection especial- 
ly, and of kinship, was so immense that 
he clung to this most kind and loving 
woman as if she'd been his mother come 
back from the grave, or his dear Lady 
Archibald. 

This meeting made a great difference 
to Barty in many ways—made amends! 
Lady Caroline meant to pass the winter 
at Malines, of all places in the world. 
The Archbishop was her friend, and she 
was friends also with one or two priests 
at the seminary there. She was by no 
means rich, having but an annuity of 
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not quite three hundred a year; and it 
soon became the dearest wish of her heart 
that Barty should live with her for a 
while, and be nursed by her if he wanted 
nursing; and she thought he did. Be- 
sides, it would be convenient on account 
of his doctor, M. Noiret, of the University 
of Louvain, which was near Malines— 
half an hour by train. 

And Barty was only too glad; this 
warm old love and devotion had suddenly 
dropped on to him by some happy en- 
chantment out of the skies at a moment 
of sore need. And it was with a passion 
of gratitude that he accepted his aunt's 
proposals. 

He well knew, also, how it was in him 
to brighten her lonely life, almost every 
hour of it—and promised himself that 
she should not be a loser by her kindness 
to Mr. Nobody of Nowhere. * He remem- 
bered her love of fun, and pretty poetry, 
and little French songs, and droll chat— 
and nice cheerful meals téte-A-téte—and 
he was good at all these things. And 
how fond she was of reading out loud to 
him! The time might soon arrive when 
that would be a blessing indeed. 

Indeed, a new interest had come into 
his life—not altogether a selfish interest 


either — but one well worth living for, 
though it was so unlike any interest that 


had ever filled his life before. He had 
been essentially a man’s man hitherto, in 
spite of his gay light love for lovely 
woman; a good comrade par excellence, 
a frolicsome chum, a rollicking boon 
companion, a jolly pal! He wanted quite 
desperately to love something staid and 
feminine and gainly and well bred, what- 
ever its age! some kind soft warm thing 
in petticoats and thin shoes, with no hair 
on its face, and a voice that wasn’t male! 

Nor did her piety frighten him very 
much. He soon found that she was no 
longer the over-zealous proselytizing 
busybody of the Cross—but immensely a 
woman of the world, making immense 
allowances. All roads lead to Rome 
(dit-on!), except a few which converge in 
the opposite direction; but even Roman 
roads lead to this wide tolerance in the 
end — for those of a rich warm nature 
who have been well battered by life; and 
Lady Caroline had been very thoroughly 
battered indeed: a bad husband—a bad 
son, her only child! botl dead, but deeply 
loved and lamented; and in her heart of 
hearts there lurked a sad suspicion that 
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her piety (so deep and earnest and sin 
cere) had not bettered their badness—on 
the contrary, perhaps! and had drive: 
her Barty from her when he needed her 
most. 

Now that his need of her was so great, 
greater than it had ever been before, she 
would take good care that no piety of 
hers should ever drive him away from 
her again: she felt almost penitent and 
apologetic for having done what she had 
known to be right—the woman in 
had at last outgrown the nun. 

She almost began to doubt whether she 
had not been led to selfishly overrate the 
paramount importance of the exclusive 
salvation of her own particular soul! 

And then his frank fresh look and 
manner, and honest boyish voice, so un- 
mistakably sincere, and that mild and 
magnificent eye, so bright and humorous 
still. ‘‘so like—so like!” which couldn't 
even see her loving, anxious face. 
Thank Heaven, there was still one eye 
left that she could appeal to with both 
her own! 

And what achild he had been, poor dear 
—the very pearl of the Rohans! What 
Rohan of them all was ever a patch on 
this poor bastard of Antoinette Josselin’s, 
either for beauty, pluck, or mother-wit— 
or even for honor, if it came to that? 
Why, a quixotie seruple of honor had 
ruined him, and she was Rohan enough 
to understand what the temptation lad 
been the other way: she the 
beautiful bad lady! 

And, pure as lier own life had been, she 
was no puritan, but of a church well 
versed in the deepest knowledge of our 
poor weak frail humanity; she has told 
me all about it, and I listened between 
the words. 

So during the remainder of her stay at 
Blankenberghe he was very much with 
Lady Caroline, and rediscovered what a 
pleasant and lively companion she could 
be—especially at meals (she was fond of 
good food of a plain and wholesome kind, 
and took good care to get it). 

She had her little narrownesses, to be 
sure, and was not hail-fellow-well-met 
with everybody, like him; and did not 
think very much of giddy little viscount- 
esses with straddling loud-voiced Flem- 
ish husbands; nor of familiar facetious 
commercial millionaires, of whom Barty 
numbered two or three among his ador- 
ers; nor even of the ‘highly born” Irish 


her 


had seen 
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wives of Belgian generals and all that. 
Madame de Cléves was an O'Brien. 

These were old ingrained Rohan pre- 
judices, and she was too old herself to 
alter. 

But she loved the good fishermen whose 
picturesque boats made such a charming 
group on the sands at sunset, and also 
their wives and children; and here she 
and her nephew were ** bien d’accord.” 

I fear her ladyship would not have 
appreciated very keenly the rising splen- 
dor of a certain not altogether unimpor- 
tant modern house in Barge Yard, Buck- 
lersbury—and here she would have been 
wroug. The time has come when we 
throw the handkerchief at female Ro 
hans, we Maurices and our like. I have 
not done so myself, it is true; but not 
from any rooted antipathy to any daugh- 
ter of a hundred earls—nor yet from any 
particular diffidence on my own part. 

Anyhow, Lady Caroline loved to hear 
all Barty had to say of his gay life 
among the beauty, rank, and fashion of 
Blankenberghe. She was very civil to 
the handsome Irish Madame de Cléves, 
née O’Brien, and listened politely to the 
family history of the O’Briens, and that 
of the de Cléveses too; and learnt, with- 
out indecent surprise, or any emotion of 
any kind whatever, what she had never 
heard before—namely, that in the early 
part of the twelfth century a Rohan de 
Whitby had married an O’Brien of Bal- 
lywrotte; and other prehistoric facts of 
equal probability and importance. 

She didn’t believe much in people's 
twelfth-century reminiscences; she didn't 
even believe in those of her own family, 
who didn't believe in them either, or 
trouble about them in the least; and I 
dare say they were quite right. 

Anyhow, when people solemnly talked 
about such things it made her rather 
sorry. But she bore up for Barty’s sake, 
and the resigned, half-humorous courtesy 
with which she assented to these fables 
was really more humiliating to a sensi- 
tive haughty soul than any mere super- 
cilious disdain; not that she ever wished 
to humiliate, but she was easily bored, 
and thought that kind of conversation 
vulgar, futile, and rather grotesque. 

Indeed, she grew quite fond of Madame 
de Cléves and the splendid young dra- 
goon, and the sweet little black-haired 
daughter with lovely biue eyes, who 


sang so charmingly. For they were sin- 
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gularly charming people in every way, 
the de Cléveses; and that’s a way Irish 
people often have—as well as of being 
proud of their ancient blood. There is 
no more innocent weakness. I have it 
very strongly—imoi qui vous parle—on 
the maternal side. My mother was a 
Blake of Derrydown—a fact that no 
body would have known unless she now 
and then aecidentally happened to men- 
tion it herself, or else my father did. 
And so J take the opportunity of slipping 


it in here—just out of filial piety! 


So the late autunin of that year found 
Barty and his aunt at Malines, or Mech- 
elen, as it calls itself in its native tongue. 

They had comfortable lodgings of ex- 
traordinary cheapness in one of the dull- 
est streets of that most picturesque but 
dead-alive little town, where the grass 
grew so thick between the paving stones 
here and there that the brewers’ dray 
horses might have browsed in the 
‘Grand Brul”—a magnificent but gen- 
erally deserted thoroughfare leading 
from the railway station to the Place 
d’Armes, where rose still unfinished the 
colossal tower of one of the oldest and 
finest cathedrals in the world, whose 
chimes wafted themselves every half 
quarter of an hour across the dreamy 
flats for miles and miles, according to 
the wind, that one might realize how 
slow was the flight of time in that par- 
ticular part of King Leopold’s dominions. 

“*And from a tall tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down!” 


said Barty to his aunt—quoting (or mis- 
quoting) a bard tiey were very fond of 
just then, as they slowly walked down 
the ‘Grand Brul” in solitude together, 
from the nineteenth century to the four- 
teenth in less than twenty minutes—or 
three chimes from St. Rombault, or fifty 
shrieks from the railway station. 

But for these a spirit of stillness and 
medieval melancholy brooded over the 
quaint old city and great archiepiscopal 
see, and most important railway station 
in all Belgium. Magnificent old houses 
in carved stone with wrought-iron bal- 
conies were to be had for rents that were 
almost nominal. From the tall win- 
dows of some of these a frugal, sleepy, 
priest-ridden old nobility looked down 
on broad and splendid streets hardly ever 
trodden by any feet. but their own, or 
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those of some stealthy Jesuit priest, or 
Sister of Merey. 

Only during the Kermesse, or at carni- 
val-time, when noisy revellers of either 
sex, and ungainly processions of tipsy 
masques and mummers, waked Meclielen 
out of its long sleep, and all the town 
seemed one vast estaminet, did one feel 
Even at night, and 
in the small hours, frisky masques and 
dominoes walked the moonlit streets, and 
made loud old Flemish medieval love, 
a la Teniers. 

There was a beautiful botanical gar- 
den, through which a river flowed under 
tall trees, and turned the wheels of the 
oldest flour-mills in Flanders. This was 
a favorite resort of Barty’s—and he had 
it pretty much to himself, 

And for Lady Caroline there were, be- 
sides St. Rombault, quite half a dozen 
churches almost as magnificent if not so 
big, and in them as many as you could 
wish of old Flemish masters, beginning 
with Peter Paul Rubens, who pervades the 
land of his birth very much as Michael 
Angelo pervades Florence and Rome. 

And these dim places of Catholic wor- 
ship were generously open to all, every 
day and all day long, and never empty of 
worshippers, high and low, prostrate in 
the dust, or kneeling with their arms ex- 
tended and their heads in the air, their 
wide-open, immovable, unblinking eyes 
hypnotized into stone by the cross and 
the crown of thorns. Mostly peasant 
women, these: with their black hoods 
falling from their shoulders, and stiff lit- 
tle close white caps that hid the hair. 

Out of cool shadowy recesses of fretted 
stone and admirably carved wood ema- 
nations seemed to rise as from the long 
forgotten past—tons of incense burnt 
hundreds of years ago, and millions of 
closely packed supplicants, rich and poor, 
following each other in secula seculorum! 
Lady Caroline spent many of her hours 
haunting these crypts—and praying there. 

At the back of their house in the rue 
des Ursulines Blanches, Barty’s bedroom 
window overlooked the playground of 
the convent ‘‘des Sceurs Rédemptoris- 
tines”: all noble ladies, most beautifully 
dressed in searlet and ultramarine, with 
long snowy veils, and who were waited 
upon by non-noble sisters in garments of 
a like hue but less expensive texture. 

So at least said little Finche Torfs, the 
daughter of the house—little Frau, as 


one’s self to be alive. 
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Lady Caroline called her, and who seems 
to have been one of the best creatures in 
the world; she became warmly attached 
to both her lodgers, who reciprocated the 
feeling in full; it was her chief pleasure 
to wait on them and look after them at 
all times of the day, though Lady Caro- 
line had already a devoted maid of her 
own. 

Little Frau’s father was a well-to-do 
burgher, with a prosperous ironmongery 
in the ‘* Petit Brul.” , 

This was his private house, where he 
pursued his hobby, for he was an ama- 
teur photographer, very fond of photo- 
graphing his kind and simple-minded old 
wife, who was always attired in rich 
Brussels silks and Mechelen lace on pur- 
pose. She even cooked in them, though 
not for her lodgers, whose mid-day and 
evening meals were sent from ‘La Ci- 
gogne,”’ close by, in four large round 
tins that fitted into each other, and were 
carried in a wicker-work cylindrical bas- 
ket. And it was little Frau’s delight to 
descant on the qualities of the menu as 
she dished and served it. I will not at- 
tempt to do so. 

But after little Frau had cleared it all 
away, Barty would descant on the quali- 
ties of certain English dishes he remem- 
bered, to the immense amusement of 
Aunt Caroline, who was reasonably fond 
of what is good to eat. 

He would paint in words (le was bet- 
ter in words than any other medium— 
oil, water, or distemper) the boiled leg 
of mutton, not overdone; the mashed 
turnips; the mealy potato; the caper 
sauce. He would imitate the action of 
the carver, and the sound of the carving- 
knife making its first keen cut while the 
hot pink gravy runs down the sides. 
Then he would wordily paint a French 
roast chicken and its rich brown gravy 
and its water-cresses ; the pommes sautées; 
the crisp curly salade aux fines herbes! 
And Lady Caroline, still hungry, would 
laugh till her eyes watered, as well as her 
mouth. 

When it came to the sweets, the apple 
puddings and gooseberry pies and Deyon- 
shire cream and brown sugar, there was 
no more laughing, for then Barty’s talent 
soared to real genius—and genius is a 
serious thing. And as to his celery and 
Stilton cheese— But there! it’s lunch- 
time, and I'm beginning to feel a little 
peckish myself... . 








Every morning when it was fine Barty 
and his aunt would take an airing round 
the town, which was enclosed by a ditch, 
vhere there was good skating in the win- 
ter, on long skates that went very fast, 
but couldn’t cut figures, 8 or 3! 

There were no fortifications or ram- 
parts left. Buta few of the magnificent 
old brick gateways still remained, admit- 
ting you to the most wonderful old streets 
with tall pointed houses—clean little 
slums, where women sat on their door- 
steps making the most beautiful lace in 
the world—odd nooks and corners and 
narrow ways where it was easy to lose 
one’s self, small as the town really was; 
innumerable little toy bridges over toy 
canals one could have leaped at a bound, 
overlooked by quaint, irregular little 
dwellings, of colors that had once been 
as those of the rainbow, but which time 
had mellowed into divine harmonies, as 
it does all it touches—from grand old 
masters to oak palings round English 
parks; from Venice to Mechelen and its 
lace; from a disappointed first love to a 
great sorrow. 

Occasionally a certain distinguished old 
man of soldierlike aspect would pass 
them on horseback, and gaze at their two 
tall British figures with a look of curious 
and benign interest—as if he mentally 
wished them well, and well away from 
this drear limbo of penitence and exile 
and expiation. 

They learnt that he was French, and 
a famous general, and that his name was 
Changarnier—and they understood that 
public virtue has to be atoned for. 

And he somehow got into the habit of 
bowing to them with a good smile, and 
they would smile and bow back again. 
Beyond this they never exchanged a 
word, but’ this little outward show and 
ceremony of kindly look and sympathetic 
gesture always gave them a pleasant mo- 
ment and helped to pass the morning. 

All the people they met were to Lady 
Caroline like people in a dream: silent 
priests; velvet-footed nuns, who were 
much to her taste; quiet peasant women, 
in black cloaks and hoods, driving 
bullock-earts or carts drawn by dogs, six 
or eight of these inextricably harnessed 
together and panting for dear life; blue- 
bloused men in French caps, but bigger 
and blonder than Frenchmen, and less 
given to epigrammatic repartee, with 
mild, blue, beery eyes, & fleur de téte, 
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and a look of health and stolid amiability ; 
sturdy green-coated little soldiers with 
cock - feathered brigand hats of shiny 

black, the brim turned up over the right 

eve and ear that they might the more 

conveniently take a good aim at the foe 

before he skedaddled at the mere sight 

of them; fat, comfortable burgesses and 

their wives, so like their ancestors who 

drink beer out of long glasses and smoke 

long clay pipes on the walls of the 

Louvre and the National Gallery that 

they seemed like old friends; and quaint 

old heavy children who didn’t make 

much noise! 

And whenever they spoke French to 
you, these good people, they said ‘‘savez- 
vous ?” every other second; and whenev- 
er they spoke Flemish to each other it 
sounded so much like your own tongue 
as it is spoken in the north of England 
that you wondered wliy on earth you 
couldn't understand a single word. 

Now and then, from under a hood, a 
handsome dark face with Spanish eyes 
would peer out—eloquent of the past his- 
tory of the Low Countries, which Barty 
knew much better than I. But I believe 
there was once a Spanish invasion or oc- 
cupation of some kind, and I dare say 
the fair Belgians are none the worse for 
it to-day. (It might even have been 
good for some of us, perhaps, if that ill- 
starred Armada hadn't come so entirely 
to grief. I’m fond of big, tawny- black 
eyes.) 

All this, so novel and so strange, was a 
perpetual feast for Lady Caroline. And 
they bought nice cheap savory things on 
the way home, to eke out the lunch from 
‘“la Cigogne.” 

In the afternoon Barty would take a 
solitary walk in the open country, or 
along one of those endless straight 
chaussées, paved in the middle, and bor- 
dered by equidistant poplars on either 
side, and leading from town to town, and 
the monotonous perspective of which is 
so desolating to heart and eye; backwards 
or forwards it is always the same, with a 
flat sameness of outlook to right and left, 
and every 450 seconds the chime would 
boom and flounder heavily by, with a 
dozen sharp railway whistles after it, like 
sword- fish after a whale, piercing it 

through and through. 

Barty evidently had all this in his 
mind when he wrote the song of the 
seminarist in ‘‘Gleams,” beginning: 
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‘Twas April, and thie sky was clear, 
An east wind blowing keenly; 
The sun gave out but little cheer 
For all it shone serenely. 
The way-side poplars, all arow, 
For many a weary mile did throw 
Down on the dusty flags below 
Their shadows, picked out cleanly.” 


Ete., ete., ete. 


(Isn’t it just like Barty to begin a lyrie 
that will probably last as long as the 
English language with an innocent jin- 
gle worthy of a school-boy /) 


After dinner, in the evening, it was 
Lady Caroline’s delight to read aloud, 
while Barty smoked his cigarettes and 
inexpensive cigars—a concession on her 
part to make him happy, and keep him as 
much with her as she could; and she grew 
even to like the smell so much that once 
or twice, when he went to Antwerp fora 
couple of days to stay with Tescheles, she 
actually had to burn some of his tobacco 
on a red-hot shovel, for the scent of it 
seemed to spell his name for her, and 
make his absence less complete. 

Thus she read to him Esmond, Hy- 
patia, Never too Late to Mend, Les 
Maitres Sonneurs, La Mare au Diable, 
and other delightful books, English and 
French, which were sent once a week 
from a circulating library in Brussels. 
How they blessed thy name, good Baron 
Tauchnitz! 

‘Oh, Aunt Caroline, if I could only 
illustrate books! If I could only illus- 
trate Esmond, and draw a passable Bea- 
trix coming down thé old staircase at 
Castlewood with ler candle!” 
one night. 

That was not to be. Another was to 
illustrate Esmond —a poor devil who, 
oddly enough, was then living in the 
next street, and suffering from a like dis- 
order.* 


said Barty, 


As a return, Barty would sing to her 
all he knew, in five languages—three of 
which neither of them quite understood 
—accompanying himself on the piano 
or guitar. Sometimes she would play 
for him accompaniments that were be- 
yond his reach; for she was a decently 
taught musician who could read fairly 
well at sight—whereas Barty didn’t know 
a single note, and picked up everything 
by ear. She practised these accompani- 
ments every afternoon, as assiduously as 
any school-girl. 

*(“Un malheureux, vétu de noir, 
Qui me ressemblait comme un frére.. 


."—Ep.) 
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Then they would sit up very late, ag 
they always had so much to talk about— 
what had just been read or played or 
sung, and many other things: the present, 
the past, and the future. <All their old 
affection for each other had come back. 
trebled and quadrupled by pity on one 
side, gratitude on the other—and a little 
both. And there were long 
arrears to make up, and life was short 
and uncertain. 

Sometimes Abbé Lefebvre, one of the 
professors at the séminaire and an old 
friend of Lady Caroline’s, would come to 
drink tea, and talk polities, which ran 
high in Mechelen. He most ac- 
complished and delightful Frenchman, 
who wrote poetry and adored Balzac 
and even owned to a 


remorse On 


Was a 


fondness for good 
old Paul de Kock, of whom it is said that 
when the news of his death reached Pius 
the Ninth, his Holiness dropped a tear 
and exclaimed, 

** Mio caro Paolo di Koeco!” 

Now and then the Abbé would bring 
with him a distinguished young priest, 
a Dominican—also a professor—Fatler 
Louis, of the princely house of Arem 
berg, who died a Cardinal three years 
ago. 

Father had an admirable and 
highly cultivated musicai gift, and played 
to them Beethoven and Mozart, Schubert, 
Chopin, and Schumann—and this music, 
as long as it lasted (and for some time 
after), was to Barty as great a source of 
consolation as of unspeakable delight; 
and therefore to his aunt also. Though 
I'm afraid she preferred any little French 
song of Barty’s to all the Schumanns in 
the world. 

First of all, the priest would play the 
Moonlight Sonata, let us say; and Barty 
would lean back and listen with his eyes 
shut, and almost believe that Beethoven 
was talking to him like a father, and 
pointing out to him how small was the 
difference, really, between the greatest 
earthly joy and the greatest earthly sor- 
row: these were not like black and white, 
but merely different shades of gray, as 
on moonlit things a long way off! and 
Time, what a reconciler it was—like dis- 
tance! and Death, what a perfect resolu- 
tion of all possible discords, and how cer- 
tain! and our own little life, how short, 
and without importance ! what matters 
whether it’s to-day, this small individual 
flutter of ours; or was a hundred years 
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ago; or will be a hundred years hence! 
it has or had to be got through—and it’s 
better past than to come. 

‘It all leads to the same divine issue, 
my poor friend,” said Beethoven; ‘‘ why, 
just see here—I’m stone-deaf, and can’t 
hear a note of what I'm singing to you! 
But it is not about that I weep, when I 
am weeping. It was terrible when it first 
came on, my deafness, and I could no 
longer hear the shepherd’s pipe or the 
song of the lark; but it’s well worth go- 
ing deaf, to hear all that J do. I have 
to write everything down, and read it to 
myself; and my tears fall on the ruled 
paper, and blister the lines, and make the 
notes run into each other; and when I 
try to blot it all out, there’s that still left 
on the page which, turned into sound by 
good Father Louis the Dominican, will tell 


vou, if you can only hear it aright, what 


is not to be told in any human speech; 
not even that of Plato, or Marcus Aure- 
lius, or Erasmus, or Shakespeare ; not 
even that of Christ himself, who speaks 
through me from His unknown grave, 
because I am deaf and cannot hear the 
distracting words of men — poor, paltry 
words at their best, which mean so many 
things at once that they mean just no- 
thing atall. Itsa Towerof Babel. Just 
stop your ears and listen with your heart 
and you will hear all that you can see 
when you shut your eyes or have lost 
them—and those are the only realities, 
mein armer Barty!” 

Then the good Mozart would say: 

‘*Lieber Barty —I’m so stupid about 
earthly things that I could never even 
say Boh to a goose, so I can’t give you 
any good advice; all my heart overflowed 
into my brain when I was quite a little 
boy and made music for grown-up people 
to hear; from the day of my birth to my 
fifth birthday I had gone on remember- 
ing everything but learning nothing new 

-remembering all that music! 

‘*‘And I went on remembering more 
and more till I was thirty-five; and even 
then there was such a lot more of it 
where that came from that it tired me 
to try and remember so much —and I 
went back thither. And thither back 
shall you go too, Barty—when you are 
some thirty years older! 

‘**And you already know from me how 
pleasant life is there—how sunny and 
genial and gay; and how graceful and 
innocent and amiable and well-bred the 


natives—and what beautiful prayers we 
sing, and what lovely gavottes and min- 
uets we dance--and how tenderly we 
make love —and what funny tricks we 
play ! and how handsome and we!l dressed 
and kind we all are—and the likes of 
you, how welcome! Thirty years is soon 
over, Barty, Barty ! Bel Mazetto! Ha, 
ha! good!” 

Then says the good Schubert: 

‘I’m a loud, rollicking, beer-drinking 
Kerl, lam! Ich bin ein lustiger Student, 
mein Pardy; and full of droll practical 
jokes; worse than even you, when you 
were a young scapegrace in the Guards, 
and wrenched off knockers, and ran away 
with a poor policeman’s hat! But I don't 
put my practical jokes into my music: if 
I did, I shouldn't be the poor devil I am! 
I’m very hungry when I go to bed, and 
when I wake up in the morning I have 
Katzenjammer (from an empty stomach), 
and a headache, and a heartache, and 
penitence and shame and remorse; and 
know there is nothing in this world or 
beyond it worth a moment’s care but 
Love, Love, Love! Liebe, Liebe! The 
good love that knows neither conceal- 
ment nor shame—from tle love of the 
brave man for the pure maiden whom he 
weds, to the young nun’s love of the 
Lord! and all the other good loves lie 
between these two, and are inside them, 
or come out of them,... and that’s the 
love I put into my music. Indeed, my 
music is the only love I know, since I am 
not beautiful to the eye, and can only 
care for tunes!... 

‘*But you, Pardy, are handsome and 
gallant and gay, and have always been 
well beloved by man and woman and 
child, and always will be; and know 
how to love back again—even a dog! 
however blind you go, you will always 
have that, the loving heart—and as long 
as you can hear and sing, you will al- 
ways have my tunes to fall back upon. . .” 

‘* And mine!” says Chopin. ‘‘If there's 
one thing sweeter than love, it’s the sad- 
ness that it can’t last! she loved me once 
—and now she loves tout le monde! and 
that’s a little sweet melodic sadness of 
mine that will never fail you, as long as 
there’s a piano within your reach, and a 
friend who knows how to play me on it 
for you to hear. You shall revel in my 
sadness till you forget your own. Oh! 
the sorrow of my sweet pipings! What- 
ever becomes of your eyes, keep your two 
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ears for my sake; and for your sake too! 
You don’t know what exquisite ears 
you've got. You are like me—you and 
I are made of silk, Barty—as other men 
are made of sackcloth; and their love, of 
ashes; and their joys, of dust! 

‘*Even the good priest who plays me 
to you so glibly doesn’t understand what 
I am talking about half so well as you 
do, who can’t read a word I write! He 
had to learn my language note by note 
from the best music-master in Brussels. 
It's your mother-tongue! You learnt it 
as you sucked at your sweet young mo- 
ther’s breast, my poor love-child! And 
all through her, your ears, like your re- 


‘maining eye, are worth a hatful of the 


common kind—and some day it will be 
the same with your heart and brain. . :.” 

“Yes ’’—continues Schumann—" but 
you'll have to suffer first—like me, who 
will have to kill myself very soon; be- 

eause I am going mad—and that’s worse 
than any blindness! and like Beethoven 
who went deaf, poor demigod! and like 
all the rest of us who've been singing to 
you to-night; that’s why our songs never 
pall—because we are acquainted with 
erief, and have good memories, and are 
quite sincere. The older you get, the 
more you will love us and our songs: 
other songs may come and go in the ear; 
but ours go ringing in the heart forever!” 

In some such fashion did the great 
masters of tune and tone discourse to 
Barty through Father Louis's well-trained 
finger-tips. They always discourse to 
you a little about yourself, these great 
masters, always; and always in a manner 
pleasing to your self-love! The finger-tips 
(whosesoever finger-tips they be) have 
only to be intelligent and well trained, 
and play just what's put before them in a 
true, reverent spirit. Anything beyond 
may be unpardonable impertinence, both 
to the great masters and yourself, 

Musicians will tell you that all this is 
nonsense from beginning to end; you 
mustn't believe musicians about music, 
nor wine-merchants about wine — but 
vice versa! 

When Father Louis got up from the 
music-stool, the Abbé would say to Barty, 
in his delightful pure French, 

‘* And now, mon ami—just for me, you 
know—a little song of autrefois.” 

** All right, M. ’ Abbé—I will sing you 
the ‘ Adelaide’ of Beethoven... .if Fa- 

ther Louis will play for me.” 


“Oh, non, mon ami, do not throw 
away such a beautiful organ as yours on 
such really beautiful music, which doesn't 
want it; it would be sinful waste; it’s not 
so much the tune that I want to hear as 
the fresh young voice; sing me something 
French, something light, something ami- 
able and droll; that I may forget the 
song, and only remember the singer.” 

“All right, M. lAbbé,” and Barty 
sings a delightful little song by Gustave 
Nadaud, called ‘‘ Petit bonhomme vit 
encore.” 

And the good Abbé is in the seventh 
heaven, and quite forgets to forget the 
song. 

And so, cakes and wine, and good- 
night—and M. lAbbé goes humming 
all the way home.... 

“Hé, quoi! pour des peceadilles 
Gronder ces pauvres amours ? 
Les femmes sont si gentilles, 
Et l’on n’aime pas toujours! 
C'est bonhomme 
Qu’on me nomme 
Ma gaité, c'est mon trésor! 
Et bonhomme vit encore— 
Et bonhomme vit encore !” 


An extraordinary susceptibility to mu- 
sical sound was growing in Barty since 
his trouble had overtaken him, and with 
it an extraordinary sensitiveness to the 
troubles of other people, their partings 
and bereavements and wants, and aches 
and pains, even those of people he didn’t 
know; and especially the woes of chil- 
dren, and dogs and cats and horses, and 
aged folk-——and all the live things that 
have to be driven to market and killed 
for our eating—or shot at for our fun! 

All his old loathing of sport had come 
back, and he was getting his old dislike 
of meat once more, and to sicken at the 
sight of a butcher's shop; and the sight 
of a blind man stirred him to the depths 
.... even when he learnt how happy a 
blind man can be! 

These unhappy things that can’t be 
helped preoccupied him as if he had been 
twenty, ¥icfy fifty years older; and the 
world se Hlty ma shocking place, a 
gray, bleak, :.eiancholy hell where there 
was nothing but sadness, and badness, 
and madness. 

And bit by bit, but very soon, all his 
old trust in an all-merciful, all-powerful 
ruler of the universe fell from him; he 
shed it like an old skin; it sloughed itself 
away; and with it all his old conceit of 
himself as a very fine fellow, taller, 
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handsomer, cleverer than anybody else, 
‘*bar two or three”! Such darling be- 
liefs are the best stays we can bave; and 
he found life hard to face without them. 

And he got as careful of his aunt 
Caroline, and as anxious about her little 
fads and fancies and ailments, as if he'd 
been an o]d woman himself. 

Imagine how she grew to dote on him! 

And he quite lost his old liability to 
sudden freaks and fits of noisy fractious- 
ness about trifles—when he would stamp 
and rave and curse and swear, and be 
quite pacified in a moment: ** Soupe-au- 
lait,” as he was nicknamed in Troplong’s 
studio! 


Besides his seton and his cuppings, dry 
and wet, and his blisters on his arms and 
back, and his mustard poultices on his 
feet and legs, and his doses of mercury 
and alteratives, he also had to deplete 
himself of blood three times a week by a 
dozen or twenty leeches behind his left 
ear and on his temple. All this softens 
and relaxes the heart towards others, as a 
good tonic will harden it. 

So that he looked a mere shadow of 
his former self when I went over to 
spend my Christmas with him. 

And his eye was getting worse instead 
of better; at night he couldn't sleep for 
the fireworks it let off in the dark. By 
day the trouble was even worse, as it so 
interfered with the sight of the other eye 

even if he wore a patel, which he hated. 
He never knew peace but when his aunt 
was reading to him in the dimly lighted 
room, and he forgot himself in listening. 

Yet he was as lively and droll as ever, 
with a wan face as eloquent of grief as 
any face I ever saw; he had it in his head 
that the right eye would go the same way 
as the left. He could no longer see the 
satellites of Jupiter with it; hardly Jupiter 
itself, except as a luminous blur; indeed, 
it was getting quite near-sighted, and full 
of spots and specks and little movable 
clouds — musce volitantes, as I believe 
they are called by the facut .» He was 
always on the lookout for new symptoms, 
and never in vain; and his burden was 
as much as he could bear. 

He would half sincerely long for 
death, of which he yet had such a horror 
that he was often tempted to kill himself 
to get the bother of it well over at once. 
The idea of death in the dark, however 
remote—an idea that constantly haunted 


him as his own most probable end—so 
appalled him that it would stir the roots 
of his hair! 

Lady Caroline confided to me her ter 
rible anxiety, which she managed to hide 
from him. She herself had been to see 
M. Noiret, who was no longer so confi- 
dent and cocksure about recovery. 

I went to see him too, without letting 
3arty know. I did not like the man—le 
was stealthy in look and manner, and 
priestly and feline and sleek: but he 
seemed very intelligent, and managed to 
persuade me that no other treatment was 
even to be thought of. 

I inquired about him in Brussels. and 
found his reputation was of the highest. 
What could I do? I knew nothing of 
such things! And what a responsibility 
for me to volunteer advice! 

I could see that my deep affection for 
Barty was a source of immense comfort 
to Lady Caroline, for whom I conceived 
a great and warm regard, besides being 
very much charmed with her. 

She was one of those gentle, genial, 
kindly, intelligent women of the world, 
absolutely natural and sincere, in whom 
it is impossible not to confide and trust. 

When I left off talking about Barty, 
because there was really nothing more to 
say, I fell into talking about myself: it 
was irresistible—she made one! I even 
showed her Leah’s last photograph, and 
told her of my secret aspirations; and 
she was so warmly sympathetic and said 
such beautiful things to me about Leah's 
face and aspect and all they promised of 
good that I have never forgotten them, 
and never shall—they showed such a 
prophetic insight! they fanned a flame 
that needed no fanning, good heavens! 
and rang in my ears and my heart all the 
way to Barge Yard, Bucklersbury—while 
my eyes were full of Barty’s figure as he 
again watched me depart by the Baron 
Osy from the Quai de la Place Verte in 
Antwerp; a sight that wrung me, when 
I remembered what a magnificent figure 
of a youth he looked as he left the wharf 
at London Bridge on the Boulogne steam- 
er, hardly more than two short years ago. 

When I got back to London, after 
spending my Christmas holiday with 
Barty, I found the beginning of a little 
trouble of my own. 

My father was abroad; my mother and 
sister were staying with some friends in 
Chiselliurst, and after having settled all 
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business matters in Barge Yard I called 
at the Gibsons’, in Tavistock Square, just 
after dusk. Mrs. Gibson and Leah were 
at home, and three or four young men 
were there, also calling. There had been 
a party on Christmas eve. 

I’m afraid I did not think much, as a 
rule, of the young men I met at the Gib- 
They were mostly in business, like 
myself, and why I should have felt at all 
supercilious I can’t quite see! But I did. 
Was it because I was very tall, and 
dressed by Barty’s tailor, in Jermyn 
Street? Was it because I knew French? 
Was it because I was a friend of Barty 
the Guardsman, who had never been 
supercilious towards anybody in his life? 
Or was it those maternally ancestral 
Irish Blakes of Derrydown. stirring 
within me? 

The simplest excuse I can make for 
myself is that [ was a young snob, and 
couldn’t help it. Many fellows are at 
that age. Some grow out of it, and some 
don’t. And the Gibsons were by way of 
spoiling me, because I was Leah’s bosom 
friend’s brother, and I gave myself airs 
in consequence. 

As I sat perfectly content, telling Leah 
all about poor Barty, another visitor was 
announced—a Mr. Scatcherd, whom I 
didn’t know; but I saw at a glance that it 
would not do to be supercilious with Mr. 
Seatcherd. He was quite as tall as I, for 
one thing, if not taller. His tailor might 
have been Poole himself; and he was ex- 
tremely good-looking, and had all the ap- 
pearance and manners of a man of the 
world. He might have been a Guards- 
man. ‘ He was not that, it seemed—only 
a barrister. 

He had been at Eton, had taken his 
degree at Cambridge, and ignored me 
just as frankly as I ignored Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—whoever they were; and I 
didn’t like it at all. He ignored every- 
body but Leah and her mamma: her papa 
was not there. It turned out that he was 
the only son of the great wholesale fur- 
rier in Ludgate Hill, the largest house 
of the kind in the world, with a branch 
in New York and another in Quebec 
or Montreal. He had been called to the 
bar to please a whim of his father’s. 

He had been at the Gibson party on 
Christmas eve, and had paid Leah much 
attention there; and came to tell them 
that his mother hoped to call on Mrs. 
Gibson on the following day. I was sav- 
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agely glad that he did not succeed in mo- 
nopolizing Leah; not even I could do that. 
She was kind to us all round, and never 
made any differences in her own house. 

Mr. Seatcherd soon took his departure, 
and it was then that [heard all about him. 

There was no doubt that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson were immensely flattered by the 
civilities of this very important and 
somewhat consequential young man, and 
those of his mother, which were to follow; 
for within a week the Gibsons and Leah 
dined with Mr. and Mrs. Scatcherd in 
Portland Place. 

On this oceasion Mr. was, as 
usual, very funny, it seems. Whether 
his fun was appreciated I doubt, for he 
confided to me that Mr. Scatcherd senior 
was a pompous and stuck-up old ass. 
People have such different notions of 
what is funny. Nobody roared at Mr. 


Gibson 


Gibson’s funniments more than I did— 
but he was Leah’s papa. 


“Let him joke his belly full, 
I'll bear it all for Sally!” 


Young Seatcherd was fond of his joke 
—a kind of supersubtly — satirical 
Cambridgy banter that was not to my 
taste at all; for I am no Cantab, and the 
wit of the London Stock Exchange is 
subtle enough for me. His father did not 
joke. Indeed he was full of useful infor- 
mation, and only too fond of imparting 
it, and he always made use of the choicest 
language in doing so; and Mrs. Scatcherd 
was immensely genteel. 

Young Scatcherd became the plague of 
my life. The worst of it is that he grew 
quite civil—seemed to take a liking. 
His hobby was to become a good French 
scholar, and he practised his French— 
which was uncommonly good of its Eng- 
lish kind—on me. And I am bound to 
say that his manners were so agreeable 
(when he wasn’t joking), and he was such 
a thoroughly good fellow, that it was im- 
possible to snub him; besides, he wouldn't 
have cared if I had. 

Once or twice he actually asked me to 
dine with him at his club, and I actually 
did -—and actually he with me, at mine! 
And we spoke French all through dinner, 
and I taught him a lot of French school- 
boy slang, with which he was delighted. 
Then he came to see me in Barge Yard, and 
I even introduced him to my mother and 
sister, who couldn't help being charmed 
with him. He was fond of the best music 
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only (he had no ear whatever, and didn’t 
know a note), and only cared for old pic- 
tures—the National Gallery, and all that; 
and read no novels but French—Balzac 
and George Sand; and that only for 
practice; for he was a singularly pure 
young man, the purest in all Cambridge, 
and in those days I thought him a quite 
unforgivable prig. 

So Seatcherd was in my thoughts all 
day and in my dreams all night—a kind 
of incubus; and my mother made herself 
very unhappy about him, on Leah's ac- 
count and mine; except that now and 
then she would fancy it was Ida he was 
thinking of. And that would have 
pleased my mother very much; and me 
too! 

His mother called on mine, who re- 
turned the call—but there was no invita- 
tion for us to dine in Portland Place. 

Nothing of all this interrupted for a 
moment the bosom-friendship between 
my sister and Leah; nothing ever altered 
the genial sweetness of Leah’s manners 
to me, nor indeed the cordiality of her 
parents: Mr. Gibson could not get on 
without that big guffaw of mine, at what- 
ever he looked or said or did; no Seatch- 
erd could laugh as loudly and as readily 
as I! But I was very wretched indeed, 
and poured out my woes to Barty in long 
letters of poetical Blaze, and he would 
bid me hope and be of good cheer in his 
droll way; and a Blaze letter from him 
would hearten me up wonderfully—till I 
was told of Leah’s going to the theatre 
with Mrs. Seatcherd and her son, or saw 
his horses and groom parading up and 
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the Gibsons’, or heard of his dining there 
without Ida or me! 

Then one fine day in April (the first, I 
verily believe) young Scatcherd proposed 
to Leah—and was refused—uncondition 
ally refused—to the deep distress and dis- 
may of her father and mother, who had 
thoroughly set their hearts on this match ; 
and no wonder! 

But Leah was an obstinate young wo- 
man, it seems, and thoroughly knew her 
own mind, though she was so young— 
not seventeen, 

Was I a happy man? Ah, wasn’t I! 
I was sent to Bordeaux by my father that 
very week on business —and promised 
myself I would soon be quite as good a 
catch or match as Seatcherd himself. 1 
found Bordeaux the sunniest, sweetest 
town I had ever been in—and the Borde- 
lais the jolliest men on earth; and as for 
the beautiful Bordelaises—ma foi! they 
might have been monkeys, for me! There 
was but one woman among women—Oone 
lily among flowers—everything else was 
a weed! 

Poor Scatcherd! when I met him, a 
few days later, he must have been struck 
by the sudden warmth of my friendship 
—the quick idiomatic cordiality of my 
French to him. This mutual friendship 
of ours lasted till his death, in °88. And 
so did our mutual French! 

Except Barty, I never loved a man bet- 
ter; two years after his refusal by Leah 
he married my sister—a happy marriage, 
though a childless one: and except my- 
self, Barty never had a more devoted 
friend. And now to Barty I will return. 
[10 BE CONTINUED. } 


A FLIRT. 


BY SARAH STIRLING McENERY 


Of modest look 
Coquetting with the sky, 
And wearing blue 
His love to woo,— 
No other reason why,— 


( LITTLE brook 


Or else bedight 
In fleeey white 

To fit his cloudy mood, 
To his great eye 
Beseeming shy 

As maiden in a hood. 





Ah, had he seen 
Thy dress of green 
When loitering by the trees; 
Thy ruffled skirt, 
Thou winsome flirt, 
When dancing with the breeze; 


Thy countless hues 
Of pinks and blues, 
When at the iris place,— 

I think no more 
At eve he'd pour 
Star-kisses on thy face. 
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A {fembly Ball 6-§~_D 


By Sara Beavmont Kennedy 


T was the rankest nonsense to 
give the child a frivolous name 
like Dolly when there was 
such a stock of substantial 
family names to choose from. 

Aunt Maria said this openly, and Aunt 
Hannah Jane and Aunt Penelope nodded 
assent, casting reproachful glances the 
while toward the cradle beside which stood 
the pale young mother, upon her face 
that divine light with which painters 
limn the Madonna. 

From time immemorial there had been 
Betsies and Marthas and Hannahs and 
Dorothies in the two families, but no 
Griffin, and for that matter no Bryan, 
had ever borne so silly a name as Dolly, 
‘‘and no good would come of it,” Aunt 
Hannah Jane protested as the child fret- 
ted through its season of teething. She 
said it again when, a pinafored miss, 
Dolly pouted over her knitting and made 
mouths at her sampler. And yet again, 
with added emphasis, she repeated it when, 
at the age of eighteen, the girl turned 
away her cousin Griffin Roberts, the 
parti chosen of her elders, and despite the 
opposition of mother, father, three aunts, 
and two uncles, had smiled coyly upon 
Roger Winston, a square-jawed, serious- 
faced young Hercules from Halifax bor- 
ough, far away on the Roanoke. 
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Every fault the girl had, everything 
that went amiss with her conduct, from 
the dropped stitches in her knitting to 
this affair with Roger, was laid by her 
exacting aunts at the door of her name. 
So persistent were they in this assertion 
that Mistress Bryan, whose opinions were 
usually formed from those of her two old- 
er sisters, sometimes herself questioned 
the wisdom of her choice. And yet any- 
thing less winsome would have been out 
of accord with the girl’s personality. To 
have called that soft-eyed, rose- faced 
damsel, with her cooing voice and pretty, 
clinging ways, Maria or Hannah Jane 
would have seemed almost a sacrilege. 
Dolly suited her as nothing else could; 
suited her fawnlike eyes, her diminutive 
figure, her dimpled daintiness. She was 
the only girl in the connection— Aunt 
Maria and Aunt Hannah Jane having 
each only a houseful of boys—and she 
was adored accordingly. Accustomed 
from babyhood to this adoration she ac- 
cepted it as her natural right, and was 
no doubt a little spoiled withal, only the 
family never knew it. That is, no one 
suspected it until she began to quarrel 
with Griffin; then it was Aunt Maria 
who discovered it and failed not to en- 
lighten the others. 

“Tis the humoring and petting she 
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444 HARPER'S NEW 
gets that makes her give herself such 
airs,” she declared, tossing her head until 
her high coiffure was like to lose its pow- 
der. ‘‘ Why else should she quarrel with 
my Griffin? He was good enough for 
her till last May-day. ‘Tis the petting, 
I say.” 

‘Nay, nay,” retorted her older sister; 
‘tis the name; I always said no good 
would come of it. A thoughtless, feather- 
brained girl like that needs have a sober 
name to steady her, just as a ship should 
have its ballast. Depend upon it, Maria, 
tis the name.” 

‘*Nonsense; ‘tis the petting. Me- 
thought from the first that Providence 
mistook in sending the girl to Betsy; she 
is that lenient she has spoiled her in the 
raising.” 

Aunt Penelope, who sat listening, only 
laughed, knowing full well who helped 
to do the spoiling, and what a storm Bet- 
sy would have raised had she ever sub- 
jected the little maid to severe discipline. 

Now Mistress Penelope had never mar- 
ried. Twenty-five years before, when she 
was a light-hearted girl, one Jonathan 
Green had wooed her ardently. He won 
her heart but not her hand, for some 
lovers’ quarrelling arising she sent him 
away in a pet on the eve of their mar- 


riage, rendering him thus a laughing- 
stock for the town. 
‘*As you will,” he had said, bowing 


low at her door. ‘‘ But hark you, Mis- 
tress Penelope, I like not a trifler, and 
twill be many a day ere I speak to you 
in this wise again.” 

She had thought to see him return 
when his anger was spent, but he was of 
an unforgiving disposition, and so kept 
his distance; and she, perceiving this, re- 
tained her coldness of demeanor, and so 
the breach had widened between them 
until they never met save by accident, 
and then always most formally. He did 
not take to drink or go abroad or rush 
into another marriage, or do any of the 
hasty things men are like to do under 
similar circumstances. On the contrary, 
he settled down to business, and the whole 
affair slipped gradually from public mem- 
ory. The years went by, and Jonathan 
grew gray and rich and taciturn, and the 
sadness in Mistress Penelope’s eyes soft- 
ened to habitual pensiveness. 

Perchanee it was this experience that 
gave to Mistress Penelope’s manner an 
added gentleness, for of all her relatives 
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Dolly loved her the best; and it was to 
her she had gone with a shy half-confi- 
dence in the days that followed the May 
festival when Roger Winston had whis 
pered such tender things into her ear as 
she sat beside him under the green-wood 
trees. Before that, Griffin had been all- 
sufficient for her; his effeminacy was 
overlooked, his readiness to yield to her 
opinion was most convenient, and his 
boyish love-making left no unsatisfied 
longings in her heart. She really liked 
him very much better than any of the 
young men who hovered about her, fear 
ing to make love to her because it was 
so generally understood that she was set 
aside for Griffin. But from the day the 
grave-faced but ardent-tongued stranger 
from Halifax town had selected her to 
share the honors his prowess in the games 
of the day had won him there had been 
a change in her. Griffin’s devotion was 
wearying, and the unspoken admiration 
of those who stood aloof on his account 
filled her with disdain. By contrast how 
striking and picturesque was the wooing 
of Roger Winston, who asked no favors 
of his rivals and gave no quarter! Quite 
sufficient for him were the two facts that 
Dolly was lovable and beautiful. He did 
not stop to ask if there were an accepted 
suitor in the field; he did not even care; 
so long as the maid was unwed the lists 
were open, and if he upon whom she had 
formally smiled could not hold her against 
all competitors, why, so much the worse 
for him, and so much the better for the 
new-comer. 

Dolly received his compliments at first 
soberly, albeit with a secret thrill, telling 
herself she had no right to listen because 
of Griffin. But Roger made her listen 
by sheer force of will and eloquence, un- 
til by-and-by she began to question with 
herself Griffin’s right to her loyalty. 
They had always been sweethearts, ever 
since she could remember, and it was un- 
derstood that one day they would be mar- 
ried. Grandpa, who died before Dolly 
was born, had by some whim left a cer- 
tain valuable property jointly to Maria's 
and Betsy’s eldest children; and grand- 
ma in her will bequeathed her silver tea 
set to the same two heirs. Aunt Maria 
thought at the time that it was a pity the 
silver set should be broken; but when 
Betsy’s baby proved to be a girl the whole 
matter was made plain before her, for she 
saw the hand of Providence moving mys- 
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teriously to reunite that sugar-bowl to 
its attendant cream-jug and teapot. It 
seemed equally desirable that grandpa’s 
legacy should not be divided, and so from 
the first it was an accepted idea in the 
family and the community that Dolly and 
Griffin were intended for each other. 

But following the first timid remon- 
strance with her conscience after that 
May-day, Dolly began to tell herself that, 
after all, there was no positive promise be- 
tween her and Griffin. Only the slack 
thread of a tacit understanding bound 
her, and that was elastic enough to admit 
of much stretching. It stretched so far 
that she speedily ceased to reproach her- 
self for lending an ear to Roger’s fine 
speeches, and showed for that gentleman 
himself a most marked preference. Dur- 
ing the summer he came again and again 
to the town between the two rivers, and 
her tremulous welcome blotted out the 
memory of weary miles in the saddle, 
for New Berne and Halifax borough lay 
many leagues apart, and the country be- 
tween was little else than a wilderness of 
virgin forest. 

It was after the third visit that Griffin’s 
jealousy took fire, and in the scene that 
followed Dolly told him frankly she was 
not to be bound by so flimsy a tie as an 
assumed pledge. The sparring between 
the two ended in an open breach, the 
news of which filled the family circle 
with consternation. They met in grave 
conclave in Mistress Bryan’s parlor and 
summoned the culprit to appear before 
them. Father and mother remonstrated 
as became their authority; Aunt Penel- 
ope shook her head tearfully, thinking of 
her own lost happiness; Aunt Maria rated 
her soundly, pointing out Griffin’s disap- 
pointment; and Aunt Hannah Jane said 
spitefully that nothing else was to be ex- 
pected of a girl with such a name. But 
pretty Dolly only pouted her red lips and 
tore her kerchief into shreds, and drew 
upon herself more of contumely by laugh- 
ing openly at Griffin’s sullen appearance 
and mocking his lackadaisical tone. The 
conference broke up in dismay, and Dolly 
was sent to her room to meditate in soli- 
tude upon her wilfulness and to repent 
of her disobedience. But instead she sat 
all day by the window and sang the ten- 
derest love-songs that she knew; and the 
lilting ‘voice dropping down from the 
vine-wreathed casement filled the air with 
a subtle charm of suggestion, and carried 
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consternation to the hearts of her elders. 
They urged an immediate marriage with 
Griffin, and threatened a diet of bread 
and water to reduce her to submission. 
But she only laughed the more and made 
faces at her would-be husband, who, truth 
to tell, with the management of the whole 
affair taken out of his hands by the elder 
women folk, cut but a sorry figure in her 
eyes. 

The reason for this opposition on the 
part of her family was twofold. In the 
first place, they were of honest opinion 
that she did not know her own mind, 
and was like to ruin her life through a 
caprice. Then there came in the ques- 
tion of family. Her people had been 
gentle-folk in the home country, and 
brought across the sea as part and parcel 
of their household gods the pride and tra- 
ditions of the great families of Spencer 
and Throckmorton, while Roger was of 
humbler origin. 

‘Tut, tut, child, ‘twill neverdo. Why, 
his grandsire was a farrier out Notting- 
ham way. I mind me now how the sign 
looked when as a lad I travelled that road 
with my father—‘ Peter Winston,’ with a 
horseshoe above and below the words.” 

‘* A horseshoe keeps away the witches, 
papa,” said Dolly, with a coaxing smile; 
then added, seeing her father’s face did 
not brighten, ‘‘ well, an his grandsire 
were a farrier in Nottingham, his father 
is the King’s magistrate in Carolina, and 
his mother was a Vancourtland of Vir- 
ginia, and there be no better people in 
the colony than they.” 

‘* Ay, and a fine fuss there was when 
she married Winston. Her father scarce 
spoke to her for a year.” 

‘‘But he forgave her, and loves his 
grandson dearly. And Roger is counted 
a great man in Halifax town, wellnigh 
as great as you are here in New Berne.” 

She patted his hard red cheeks and 
kissed the bald spot on top of his head, 
as was her wont when she wanted any 
favor at his hands. But this time her 
wheedling was in vain, for Samuel Bryan, 
big, bluff man that he was, stood much in 
awe of his womenkind. He therefore 
beat a hasty retreat, and left her to her 
mother and her aunts, who, having de- 
termined every event of her life, from the 
putting on of her: first pinafores to the 
wonderful change to grown-up gowns, 
deemed themselves judges of what was 
wise for her in the marriage line. 
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In October Roger came again, and for- 
mally asked her hand of her father, and 
got a curt refusal for his pains. So much 
as even a word with the maid herself 
was denied him, and he was descending 
the steps quite dejectedly when a rose 
dropped from the balcony above and 
struck him softly upon the arm. That 
night a passionate love-letter, weighted 
with a jewelled buckle torn hastily from 
his knee, found its way to that same bal- 
cony; and the next day Dolly’s song had 
in it a new note of ecstasy. Much her 
mother marvelled at the light-hearted 
lay, for only the roses shared with Dolly 
the knowledge of the letter, and roses tell 
no secrets. 

The days went by and Roger, who had 
lingered in the town, made no headway 
against the obstacles in his path; nor was 
he allowed speech with Dolly, who went 
not abroad save with her mother or one 
of her aunts. But he was not to be so 
entirely thwarted, for one day as she took 
her constitutional along the river-front, 
with only Aunt Maria as her escort, Roger 
came boldly to her other side, saluting 
her companion with scrupulous courtesy. 
Then ignoring that lady’s frowns and 
angry whispers and even her very pres- 
ence, he began forthwith, as if they two 
were all alone, to make the most open 
and violent love to Mistress Dolly, who 
dimpled and smiled and cast down her 
fawnlike eyes and answered in soft mon- 
osyllables. 

Finding her reproaches and commands 
fall upon unheeding ears, and her pres- 
ence set at naught, Aunt Maria seized the 
girl by the arm and hurried her home. 
But Roger kept beside her and went on 
with his wooing. It was only when he 
had set the gate ajar for them that he 
again saluted the elder woman as though 
just recalling her presence; then stoop- 
ing lower he left a kiss upon Mistress 
Dolly’s hand, which she had graciously 
yielded him, and for which imprudence 
her aunt was near to shaking her upon 
the public street. This affair brought 
about another family consultation, as a 
result of which the girl took her exercise 
in the garden; and worse still, a special 
day began to be talked of fer her nuptials 
with Griffin. 

One day, as a last argument, Aunt Pe- 
nelope, opening for the first time in years 
a certain brass-bound box in the attic, 
showed Dolly the wedding-gown that had 
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been sewed for her so many years gon 
by, and told her the story that went with) 
it—a pathetic story, with an odor about 
it of faded flowers like those yellowing 
upon the folds of the gown. 

‘*The case was not unlike your own, 
my dear, for I was betrothed to Jonathan 
and yet gave ear to what Asa Ellis had 
to say of love. It was naughty, very 
naughty, of course, but then Asa had such 
a way with women. We quarrelled 
about him, Jonathan and I, and nothing 
has ever gone exactly right since.” 

There were tears as well as dead rose 
leaves on the faded dress as Mistress Pe 
nelope laid it softly in its accustomed 
place. 

‘**It will never be used now, unless 
perchance they bury me in it,” she said, 
wistfully, with a last caressing touch ere 
the trunk lid descended. ‘‘Say naught 
to Hannah Jane of this; she knows not 
that I have kept the gown; she has no 
patience with any sort of weakness, and 
would only Jaugh,” she whispered, as they 
came down the garret stair. 

And looking at the slender figure, the 
flushed cheeks, and shining eyes, Dolly 
realized for the first time that her aunt 
was not an old woman, and with this 
knowledge there came a quick wonder 
if indeed it were too late to mend the 
broken romance. Even Roger was for- 
gotten amid these new thoughts, and 
that evening when Jonathan Green passed 
down the street she leaned over the gar- 
den wall with a sudden purpose forming 
in her mind, and accosted him. 

‘‘A fair evening to you, Master Green.” 

‘*Good-day, little maid,” he answered, 
with his stately courtesy, marvelling the 
while that she stopped him thus. 

“Tis a beautiful sunset,” she said, hes- 
itatingly, and waved her hand to the 
west. 

‘*Truly it is,” he replied, with his sur- 
prised eyes on her rather than on the 
clouds. 

“Will you—will you not come in and 
—and see my roses?” she asked, desper- 
ately, as he was moving on. ‘‘ Aunt Pe- 
nelope is farther down the walk gather- 
ing some more to put in this basket for 
the Governor's lady. This is the finest 
bud in the garden; I think she must have 
laid it aside for some one of whom she is 
very fond,” and Dolly smiled insidiously 
as she held up a great pink-hearted blos- 
som. 
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With his hat still in his hand he look- 
ed up at her from the street below, his 
brow darkening with a sudden frown. 
Then straightening his spare figure, he 
answered, gravely: ‘‘For some one of 
whom she is fond? Then it is doubtless 
full of the very sharpest thorns; you had 
best handle it carefully, little maid.” 

And ere Dolly could frame an answer 
he was half-way down the block, pacing 
briskly along, with his shoulders thrown 
back. The next afternoon, however, when 
he reached that special part of the wall 
le stopped and looked up; then rising 
cautiously on tiptoe—for the garden was 
higher than the street—he peeped into the 
shrubbery, wondering from which partic- 
ular bush that rose had been plucked. 

Dolly was much taken aback by this 
first failure, but not utterly discouraged 
as to the plan she had concocted, but the 
crowing talk of her own marriage crowd- 
ed it for a while from her thoughts. 

‘She will never say Griffin nay when 
the gowns from Philadelphia come,” said 
Aunt Maria, confidently. 

But her mother shook her head; she 
began to realize the set purpose under- 
lying the girl’s seeming obstinacy. She 
would die an old maid, Dolly began to 
say with flagging spirits when winter had 
come and there were no roses at her case- 
ment and no letters upon her balcony; 
for after another violent scene with her 
father Roger had gone back to his Hali- 
fax home, and no word reached her con- 
cerning him. The suspicious redness 
about her eyes smote her mother and 
Aunt Penelope with consternation, but 
Samuel Bryan said, oracularly, ‘‘ Horse- 
shoes make not a fair coat of arms”; and 
so the wedding preparations went on 
slowly. 

Toward the middle of December a di- 
vertisement came in shape of the Assem- 
bly ball. This function was to take place 
for the first time in the Governor's new 
palace, and Lady Tryon was preparing 
to dazzle the members with the splendor 
of her levee. Nothing else was talked of 
for weeks; wild rumors of her Ladyship’s 
extravagance went the rounds, and gave 
occasion in the lulls of dress-making for 
rare biis of gossip. The number of fowls 
reported to have been ordered for the 
feast would have fed an army in the wil- 
derness, to say nothing of the sweets be- 
ing prepared by the pastrymen. 

Mistress Tempe Nall, the spare little 
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mantua-maker, was for obvious reasons 
the most popular woman in the town, 
surpassing even Lady Tryon in impor- 
tance. Her small front room focussed the 
gossip of the day, for while snipping and 
cutting and basting she assiduously gath- 
ered from each new-comer scraps of in- 
formation, which were duly passed to the 
next customer, with just enough change 
of flavor to make them appetizing. She 
was in everybody's confidence, and her 
news was always the latest, her gossip the 
raciest of its kind. 

The whole community was in an ecsta- 
sy of expectation. Boats that came to 
the wharves brought huge boxes for the 
wealthier dames who had sent their orders 
abroad, while the home merchants found 
plenty to do in supplying the needs of 
those less fortunate. The streets were 
thronged with runners and messengers 
bearing bundles and boxes; and in the 
secrecy of their apartments grand dames, 
with powdered coiffures and nodding 
plumes, practised minuet steps and stately 
courtesies before their mirrors. 

The excitement ran high in the house 
on Pollock Street, where the vine, reft of 
its blossoms, still wreathed Dolly’s win- 
dow in tremulous green. It was to be 
her first ball, and the ache in her heart 
was for the time abated by the delight of 
choosing the pink satin gown in which 
she was to bewitch half the ballroom. 
There was, after all, much of the coquette 
in Mistress Dolly, and albeit she was 
wearying for Roger, she was not averse 
to the compliments she was sure to re- 
ceive on so grand an occasion. Besides, 
the thought had come to her that per- 
chance Roger might be present: all the 
country-side was sending its quota of 
guests; why not Halifax borough? And 
when the final day came and she heard 
no word of him among the arrivals, her 
face took on a rueful cast, and she was 
half inclined to stop at home. But as she 
sat before the glass, with Aunt Penelope’s 
deft hands twisting her blond locks into 
shape, her excitement began to revive, 
and by the time the last fastening of the 
pink satin had been secured it was at 
fever-heat. Coming down the stair, one 
hand upon the banister, her unfurled fan 
high in the other and her head turned 
slightly to catch the frou-frou of her 
skirts upon the steps, she made so ravish- 
ing a picture that Griffin, waiting below, 
smote his hands together and cried out 
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his admiration. In the parlor, with the 
entire connection as spectators—for in all 
she did they needs must bear a part— 
she went pirouetting about like a freed 
butterfly, winding up with a grand flour- 
ish of fan and skirts and ribbons before 
the long mirror that filled the niche be- 
tween the two windows. Then her fa- 


‘ther pompously tucked her arm under 


his, and with Griffin on the other side, 
and aunts, uncles, and cousins forming a 
procession in the rear, she went away to 
the ball. 

The palace glowed with light and blos- 
somed with flowers, and no fairer com- 
pany had ever assembled in the colony, 
for the entire province sent its highest 
and mightiest. And through this brill- 
iant throng the smiling maid in the rose- 
hued gown led Griffin a weary chase. 

There were plenty of partners, and she 
had already danced twice, when suddenly 
in the open doorway she saw Roger stand- 
ing with Mistress Esther Wake, a cele- 
brated beauty of the province. There was 
a quick catch of her breath, and her rose 
of a face sparkled with its welcoming 
smile. To her amazement his answering 
salute betrayed no sign of enthusiasm, 
and he immediately continued his con- 
versation with his fair partner, toying 
with her flowers and bending toward her 
in the most deferential manner; and when 
another gallant claimed her attention he 
went straight to Anita Burgwyn, passing 
on his way the settee upon which Dolly 
sat with Aunt Penelope. Her dismay 
turned to a dull pain as she watched him 
unfurl Anita’s fan and bend smilingly 
over her hand. The pain grew as the 
hour passed and he still kept away from 
her, devoting himself to her companions. 
The experience was so new and she so un- 
used to self-control that at first she gave 
way to the cloying misery that had seized 
her, and complaining of a headache, she 
sat between her two aunts, declining with 
scant speech her would-be partners. But 
presently a reaction setin; the color came 
again to her cheeks, she laughed and 
chatted extravagantly, and her little feet 
would not stay still for sheer excitement. 
The admirers who half an hour ago had 
been repulsed were now received so gra- 
ciously as to make them forget the past 
slight; and she hung upon Griffin's arm 
and smiled into his face in such a way as 
to reawaken hope and stir anew the em- 
bers of his passion. 


‘*Methought,” whispered Aunt Maria 
approvingly, ‘‘that by-and-by she’d find 
who ‘twas that most deserved her goo 
graces. That disagreeable fellow fron 
Halifax borough sees how matters stand 
and properly keeps his distance.” 

‘And right glad am I of it,” answered 
Aunt Penelope; ‘‘ for brother Samuel is 
much wrought up over this matter, and 
the least presumption on the part of this 
stranger might have caused trouble.” 

**Oh, he knows his place, depend upon 
it.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I shall keep an eye on 
Dolly; he might offer her some annoy 
ance, and methinks I never saw the dear 
child so happy,” and Mistress Penelope 
moved off in the direction the girl had 
taken, her gray mantle, which she had 
kept about her because of her cough, flut 
tering after her. All the evening through 
that mantle shadowed Dolly as she came 
and went; and all the while Mistress Pe 
nelope’s thoughts were busy, from some 
unaccountable reason, with the final crisis 
of her own dead romance, and she trem 
bled as she passed Jonathan Green in the 
doorway. 

He stood aside for her with that silent 
bow that had come to be his only greet 
ing, but he soon after found a quiet cor 
ner from which, being taller than most 
folk, he could keep her in sight as she 
moved about. He forgot the drifting 
dancers as he watched her. To whom 
had she given that pink-hearted rose last 
autumn? And if he asked it, would slie 
give this one in her hair to— He 
caught himself up with a start: what 
should he be doing with a rose? His 
thoughts had been running a bit wild of 
late; something must be amiss with him; 
perchance it was his liver; he would see 
Dr. Duffy immediately. And yet, ten 
minutes later, he was asking himself that 
same question about the flower in Penelo- 
pe’s hair. 

Roger cared not for dancing, but by- 
and-by he stood up in the minuet; and it 
so fell out that in the changes of the fig- 
ures he and Dolly, with their partners, 
found themselves vis-a-vis. Back and 
forth they swung in the graceful mea- 
sure, then the ladies changed places, and 
Dolly’s little hand fluttered into Roger's, 
which closed over it in a grasp, the pain 
of which was forgotten in the tremulous 
happiness that followed his quick whis- 
per: 
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‘“Come to the 
o'clock—alone.” 

Just a sentence, but it changed the 
vhole scene for her; the lights flashed 
clearer, the music was more sparkling, 
ind the long line of dancing figures 
seemed floating away on ebbing waves of 
melody. 

But because of her impatience the hour 
seemed long in coming. It was difficult 
to elude Griffin and her aunts, but the 
Governor coming to talk with them, she 
slipped through the crowd into the hall. 
She was too tired to dance again just yet, 
she said to one gallant who met her there. 
To another, who overtook her upon the 
stair, she excused herself, saying some one 
had trod upon her gown, and she needs 
must go to the cloak-room to repair the 
damage. In that apartment all was quiet, 
for the one maid left in charge was fast 
asleep. Passing out of the far door, Dolly 
found herself in a dimly lit hall, along 
which she ran swiftly to the foot of the 
rear staircase which led up to the roof 
garden. For one moment she hesitated, 
afraid to venture up through the twisting 
darkness. But to wait was perhaps to be 
detected; any moment her father or her 
aunts might come in search of her. The 


roof garden at one 


thought gave her courage and she began 


the ascent, feeling her way at every turn, 
starting at distant sounds, and shrinking 
with panicky heart-throbs from her own 
moving shadow. At the last turn she saw 
the stars overhead, and as she paused 
breathlessly at the top she was seized and 
drawn into the shadow of a huge potted 
plant, where two arms caught her in a 
quick embrace and two lips set themselves 
rapturously against her soft cheek. 

‘*Unhand me,” she cried, extricating 
herself with difficulty. ‘‘I am here but 
to say that I have lost somewhat of confi- 
dence in your pretty love-tale; that it—- 
it wearies me, and you must look else- 
where for some one to listen to it.” 

‘* And I am here, sweet lady, to say this 
is ouv wedding night,” Roger answered, 
softly, drawing her to him again in his 
masterful way. 

‘‘T pray you, sir, remember your dis- 
tance, and talk no more of such non- 
sense.” She moved coldly from him as 
she spoke. 

But he kept her hand in his firm grasp. 
‘* Prithee, sweet one, be not so cold—my 
heart is athirst for one kind word. Nay, 
nay; toss not your head so disdainfully; 
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I have talked with others in the rooms 
below for prudence’ sake, but on my soul 
I have seen but you, thought but of you. 
I have journeyed thirty miles this day, 
and every foot of the way was marked by 
a hope that shrined you in its heart. I 
could not let you know, but I have looked 
to this ball as my one chance to win you. 
Since your father withholds his consent, 
I needs must carry you away as tlie 
knights of old stole their lady-loves—for 
have you I will.” 

She was silent, but left her fingers in 
his hold. 

‘‘There, give me your other hand— 
what wee white hands they are, beloved! 
Now look you, sweet one, far below; see 
you yon corner to the right? In the 
shadow of it waits my horse, the fleetest 
that ever raced a mile ‘twixt the moun- 
tains and the tide-water. On the pommel 
of the saddle is a pillow for you; and in 
an hour we shall reach Gray’s Inn, where 
his Reverence and a license await us. The 
mare has rested here with the groom since 
yesterday, and with five minutes’ start 
none may catch us. You will come, 
sweetheart?” 

She stood irresolute, leaning partly 
against the balustrade, partly on his arm; 
her breath came and went in a quick flut- 
ter. He stooped and kissed her. 

‘Twas part of my plot to pay you no 
court this night, but now I will take no 
refusal. Come, you need but your cloak, 
and we will away.” 

But Dolly was pushed aside, and it was 
Mistress Penelope who stood before him 
in the wan moonlight. At first she found 
no speech in which to vent her indig- 
nation; then the torrent of words that 
tripped each other up over her tongue 
bade fair to rise into a scream. It wasa 
startling crisis. In a moment the house 
would be alarmed and all would be lost. 
Roger’s square jaw set itself hard; he 
would not be thwarted thus by a scolding 
woman! And with a sudden determina- 
tion he caught her up in one strong arm, 
and stifling her voice with the skirt of 
her mantle, he sprang upon the stair, 
whispering Dolly to follow. The wind- 
ing descent was difficult with such a bur- 
den, for he felt her fighting to free her- 
self, and in his desperation he pressed the 
mantle yet more closely upon her mouth — 
pressed it harder than he knew, and sud- 
denly she ceased to struggle. In the hall 
below he glanced about. At the far end 
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was a door partially ajar, toward which 
he strode, kicking it wide open at the last 
step. The dim light through the case- 
ment showed a lounge, upon which, after 
snatching away her mantle, he hastily 
deposited the now unconscious Mistress 
Penelope. 

‘‘There is scarce time to go back for 
your cloak; this must serve instead,” he 
whispered, wrapping the mantle about 
Dolly as she stood trembling in the en- 
try. ‘‘ This room is far from the revel; 
pray heaven the maids be either asleep or 
watching the dance that there yet may 
be a chance for us. And stay—this will 
give us more time,” and with a backward 
step he locked the door and tossed the key 
through an open window. Then draw- 
ing the hood over Dolly’s head, and never 
heeding her remonstrance, he half led, 
half carried her down the next flight, of 
stairs. A knot of revellers in the lower 
corridor looked with some curiosity at 
the hurrying figures, the lady muffled in 
a gray mantle with a scarlet hood, the 
gentleman with his riding-coat collar 
turned up to his ears; then, supposing 
they were some departing guests, they 
took no further heed. 

Ten minutes later a smothered scream 
came from the upper story. People 


looked at each other questioningly, then 


fell again to talking. But the cry, ren- 
dered weird by distance, came again and 
again, accompanied now by the sound as 
of knocking; and men stood up irreso- 
lutely and women dropped fan and flow- 
ers to ask what it all meant. Then sud- 
denly into the ballroom rushed a dishev- 
elléd maid-servant, scarcely yet awake, 
calling out shrilly, 

‘*The West Room—somewlhiat is amiss 
in the West Room!” 

Instantly she was surrounded and pelt- 
ed with questions, to all of which she had 
but one answer: 

‘** The West Room!” 

And thither the company, headed by 
Governor Tryon, turned their steps. The 
cries and knocking increased in volume 
as they approached, and the excitement 
grew apace. 

‘*Open the door,’ commanded his Lord- 
ship, when he had tried the knob; and 
the crowd echoed the order. 

“Tis fastened from without — open, 
open, or they will escape!” replied the 
voice within, hoarse from overmuch 
screaming. 
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‘*Who will escape?” shouted the Goy- 
ernor. 

‘** Who are you?” 

‘* Who locked you in?” 

‘Is any one with you?” chorussed thy 
company behind him. 

‘* Dolly — Mistress Penelope Griffin- 
that horrid man! Oh, hurry; they have 
eloped,” came the incoherent answer. 

And no one knowing to which ques- 
tion this was a reply, the report somehow 
spread that Mistress Penelope Griffin had 
eloped with some ‘‘horrid man.” Some 
of the company scoffed at the idea unti| 
certain of their number suddenly recalled 
those figures passing through the lower 
corridor, and remembered that the lady 
had worn a gray mantle with a scarlet 
hood, and that the gentleman was just 
the height and build of Master Jonathan 
Green. And the rumor of the elopement 
gained credence, and flew from lip to lip, 
with the added intelligence that the astute 
maiden had locked her niece, Dolly Bryan, 
in the West Room to prevent detection. 

‘*How absurd!” cried the matter-of-fact 
ones, thinking of the age of the two runa 
ways. 

‘* Was anything ever so romantic?” ex 
claimed the more sentimental of the as 
sembly, recalling that almost forgotten 
romance of the far past. 

So Cupid and Hymen had triumphed, 
and the love-affair of a quarter of a cen 
tury’s standing had culminated in an 
elopement. There had not been such a 
sensation in a decade, and the crowd 
about the door of the West Room forgot 
the sobbing damsel within to exchange 
excited comments. 

‘*T always said she had never gotten 
over it; that was why she coughed and 
looked so sad.” 

‘*The idea of making such a spectacle 
of one’s self; and she forty if she’s a 
day!” 

‘* Her sisters will be mortified to death.” 

‘*Truly there be no fools like the old 
ones.” 

‘** What need to run away? There were 
none to gainsay them.” _ 

‘* How old did you say? Forty-two and 
fifty? Old énough, then, to know better, 
both of them.” 

‘* Acting like a girl of sixteen, and she 
an old maid when I was a child.” 

These were some of the sentences that 
flew about the circle and drifted through 
the key-hole to the captive within. 
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Other guests joined those already in the 
corridor, and among them came Samuel 
Bryan, who, regardless of what the pro- 
| rieties in such an emergency might be, 
threw his bulky weight against the panels 
again and again until the lock yielded 
and the door flew open. The light rush- 
ing in revealed Mistress Penelope, a most 
pitiable figure with torn dress and rum- 
pled hair, weeping distractedly in the 
centre of the room. Her brother-in-law 
stopped aghast as the truth flashed upon 
him. 

‘‘So—’tis Dolly who has eloped, and 
you who were locked in!” 

The craning crowd without, catching 
the full meaning of the situation, tried in 
vain to repress the titter that crept about. 
Then slyly they began to wonder at the 
lady’s plight should she hear of their mis- 
take and the slighting things that had 
been said. But she knew already; look- 
ing now from face to face, hearing that 
tittering laugh and recalling those frag- 
mentary sentences, she comprehended her 
embarrassing position. A new sense of 
mortification overpowered her, and tears 
gathered once more in her eyes and 


coursed down her cheeks while the crowd 
looked on in hesitating silence. 


But 
there was one who came to the rescue. 
A tall, gray-haired man pushed his way 
through the company and took the hys- 
terical woman by the hand. 

‘‘Penelope, a moment ago they were 
saying out there that it was you who had 
run away to marry me. It was a mis- 
take then, but will you come now, my 
dear?” 

Thus, after twenty-five years of silence. 
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Jonathan Green had spoken again, and 
feeling her hand lie passive in his, he 
led her away down the aisle the amazed 
crowd opened for them, and never a jeer 
mingled with the fervent congratulations 
that followed them. As they descended 
the broad stairway hand in hand the rose 
in her hair brushed his cheek, and the 
spirit of a lost June-time fluttered out of 
its velvet petals and set the joy-bells ring- 
ing in his heart. 


Afar on the road there was the sound 
of hoof-beats, a racing shadow along the 
moonlit way cleft through the pines, for 
the mare quivered under the touch of 
Roger's spur, and the flickering lights of 
the town behind swam out of sight like a 
drifting swarm of fire-flies. Dolly felt the 
strength of her lover's arm clasping her 
and was content. 

Down long reaches of shimmering ra- 
diance they sped, or through dim circles 
of shadow where the trees hung over the 
way and dropped their cast-off needles 
upon the path to carpet it with silence. 
He had won her at last; she was his for 
all time; and they were alone with only 
the rushing winds to hear his low-toned 
love-words and the Argus-eyed night to 
catch the happiness in their faces. 

Gray’s Inn at last, and the sleepy land- 
lord and his Reverence and the license; 
and then, freshly mounted, they rode on 
gayly through the widening dawn with 
all of life and love before them; while 
far behind the flowers faded and the 
lights went out in the palace ballroom, 
and the town was given over to silence 
and to rest. 














WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


PART IV.—THE PRESIDENT OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 


HE balance of power in South Africa 
is to-day in the hands of Marthinas 
Theunis Steyn, President of the Orange 
Free State. This little republic is ideal 
in many respects, but in none more so 
than its fortunate geographical position. 
It is almost at the centre of the white 
man’s South Africa. It is a buffer state 
between the Boers of the Transvaal and 
the thriving colonists at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Its capital, Bloemfontein, is about 
half-way between Cape Town and -the 
southern edges of Mashonaland; and the 
bulk of the travel by rail from Table Bay 
to the gold-fields of Johannesburg is 
through its territory. It sells its corn 
and cattle in the markets created by the 
gold and diamond diggers, and is thank- 
ful, or ought to be, that these sources of 
political disturbance are beyond its bor- 
ders. 

Its neighbors are all well- disposed 
towards it, and all seek its alliance, 
particularly the Boers of the Transvaal. 
Yet it is a very small state, measured by 
African scale—about as large as Eng- 
land—scarcely more than one-third the 
size of its Transvaal neighbor. 

It is difficult now to believe that in 
1854 the Orange Free State was deliber- 
ately cut adrift by the British govern- 
ment and compelled to organize inde- 
pendently. We hear many complaints 
against John Bull as one rather prone to 
absorb land on slight provocation, but in 
South Africa he has shamefully belied the 
current opinions about him. Forty years 
ago so little did this Boer state desire sep- 
aration that it sent a deputation to Eng- 
land begging that it might be allowed to 
remain under the British flag. The Duke 
of Neweastle received it (March, 1854), 
and in the name of the Queen informed 
its members that their petition could not 
be entertained; that in his opinion Eng- 
land had already extended her rule too far 
in Africa; indeed, that she needed no terri- 
tory beyond a coaling-station at the Cape. 

The British commissioner to the Orange 
Free State had great difficulty in bringing 


about the wishes of his government. The) 
was presented the strange spectacle of 
the English government treating as ‘‘ ob 
structionists ” those loyal subjects who in 
sisted upon remaining British rather than 
forming a republic of their own. 
George Clerk, the commissioner, had to 
bully and coax long and skilfully before 
he finally succeeded in cutting this little 
state adrift. 

It was March, 1854, that the British 
flag last waved over the little fort which 
to-day overlooks Bloemfontein. The Eng- 
lish troops marched away, and with them 
went the English officials. They parted 
from the inhabitants in friendship—for a 
large proportion of the people had Scotch 
or English ancestry, and of these many 
were intermarried with the families of 
Boer extraction. Even the most extreme 
of those who disliked the English govern- 
ment felt that they had a very difficult 
task before them. They had a standing 
boundary war with the Basuto tribes on 
their east, and with the rest of the black 
population about them they were not on 
the best of terms. The whole population 
of the Orange Free State in 1853 was 
estimated as 15,000, whereas the hostile 
black tribes numbered their hundreds of 
thousands. The whole of the Transvaal 
at that time was said to contain only 
5000 white families, say roughly 25,000 
souls; and they were amply occupied 
with their own struggle for existence, 
without any thought of coming to the aid 
of their neighbor—especially a neighbor 
whom they liked but little. 

That was the Orange Free State forty 
years ago. It was what we would have 
called ‘‘ the frontier,” where cabins passed 
for houses, where all men worked with 
their hands, where all lived on pretty 
much the same social level, where none 
were very rich and none very poor, where 
life must have resembled what it was 
amongst the New England pioneers wlio 
crossed the Alleghanies and settled in the 
prairies of Ohio and Illinois in the days 
before the railway. 


Sir 















President Steyn was born three years 
after the birth of the Orange Free State, 
on October 2, 1857, at Wynburg, about 
fifty miles northeast from Bloemfontein. 
Before he or his country was christened, 
Paul Kruger had already become a politi- 
cal power amongst his burghers; but Kru- 
ger is not merely a patriarch amongst 
his own people, he has been a part of South 
African history since the Boers *‘ trekked ” 
away in a body from the Cape. That is 
an interesting chapter, but too long a one 
to be inserted here. 

When I had the honor of first being 
presented to Mr. Steyn, in the spring of 
1896, every Boer—ay, every ‘‘ Afrikan- 
der”—was smarting under the outrage 
attempted against the Transvaal by Jame- 
son and his fellow-adventurers. It was 
in the midst of Mr. Steyn’s campaign for 
the Presidency that Jameson (January 1, 
1896) made his raid. On the 19th of the 
month following the new President was 
elected, and he was inaugurated on March 
11, while the public mind throughout 
South Africa was excited to fighting pitch 
against an act which, at the time, appeared 
to be directed with the connivance of the 
sritish government against the indepen- 
dence of the Boer republics. We must 
bear in mind that Boers are not confined 
to these two republics, but that they form 
a majority in the Cape Colony, and a 
very respectable part in every state or 
territory south of the Zambezi. 

President Steyn himself told me, with 
much feeling, how deeply the raid of 
Jameson had injured South Africa; how 
it had revived race hatred, which had been 
all but obliterated. Race hatred, let me 
hastily interject, has in South Africa ref- 
erence not to black and white, as with us, 
but, strangely enough, designates the feel- 
ing between English and Dutch, who 
have practically the same blood in their 
veins, and the same way of thinking on 
the most important social, political, and 
religious questions. 

Mr. Steyn told me that so soon as the 
news of Jameson’s raid reached the farm- 
ers of the Orange Free State, the govern- 
ment officials were besieged by burghers 
desirous of being enrolled in the defence 
of the Transvaal. ‘‘ For,” they argued, 
‘to-day their liberties are in danger, but 
to-morrow it may be that ours will be at- 
tacked in the same manner.” A candi- 
date for the Presidency seeking popularity 
could have found it cheaply by fanning 
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the universal hatred, and thus making 
himself the people’s champion in the issue 
that overshadowed all others. But Steyn 
was a different man. 

On the occasion of his inauguration he 
used language touching this burning is- 
sue that would have done credit to states- 
men of double his age and ten times his 
experience. Did I not believe that Mr. 
Steyn is the most available candidate for 
the Presidency of the future United States 
of South Africa, I should not here ask so 
much of the reader’s time on a subject 
that might otherwise appear rather per- 
sonal to the writer alone. On March 
11, 1896, President Steyn, amongst other 
things, said this to the members of the 
Popular Assembly, or Volksraad: 

‘** Here we have the [Orange] Free State 
inhabited by a people who have shown 
themselves capable of coping with all the 
demands which an unexpected change of 
conditions made upon them, a people in 
whom lies the stem of a great nation. 
[The reference is to their independence 
in 1854. | 

‘*Can there be a more glorious work 
than to apply all your power and strength, 
all the means at your disposal, to aid that 
people in fighting against the difficulties 
which they have to encounter every day, 
by advancing religion and education to 
elevate that people higher and higher, 
and so make it worthy of its vocation? 

‘* Here in the Free State, where we have 
raised the banner of republicanism, and 
will continue to uphold that banner, 
sustained by true republican principles, 
where from all quarters strangers are 
coming to us, is it not a glorious task to 
incorporate these strangers with us, and 
amalgamate them in one republican peo- 
ple? [This would be heresy to the burgh- 
ers of Paul Kruger. | 

‘*T know that when we take note of 
the occurrences of the past few months 
and the history of the South African peo- 
ple, a feeling of uneasiness comes over us, 
and we ask ourselves how long, how long 
must we extend the hand of friendship, 
to see it time after time rejected with con- 
tempt? But shall we, then, as sensible 
men, allow a wretched freebooter [Jame- 
son] to put race hatred in our hearts? Or 
shall we allow him to take us a hair- 
breadth out of the path our fathers have 
pointed out to us and followed, which leads 
to peace, friendship, and fraternity? For 
the sake of their memory we shall again 
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pursue that path, and say to the stranger, 
‘Come and join us, show that you mean 
well by us, but do not stand aside and 
expect that we will abandon our nation- 
ality and allow you to absorb us.’ In 
this way alone can we expect blessing 
and progress. 

‘*Here we have the Free State, situated 
in the heart of South Africa, surrounded 
by states and colonies. Is it not our duty 
to evoke from them a spirit of union; and 
if misunderstandings arise, to gather our 
brethren together, remove those misun- 
derstandings, give each other the hand of 
friendship, and so, here in the Free State, 
lay the foundation of a unity for which 
every right-thinking Afrikander yearns? 
{Here, then, is the lead towards the Great 
Federation. | 

‘* Yes, great and glorious tasks, with 
many more, to which a life could be de- 
voted; and if it is given to me to advance 
one of them, I shall feel happy and grate- 
ful.” 

I venture to think that for breadth of 
thought, for condensation of words, and 
for charity of spirit, the expressions I 
have quoted may be placed beside Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s famous speech at Gettys- 
burg, or the farewell address of George 
Washington. 

Of a politician I cannot but be sus- 
picious, particularly when he speaks to 
his constituents. He talks ‘‘bunkum”; 
he frequently exaggerates; he often mis- 
leads; he has been known to lie. It has 
been my fortune to meet many in many 
countries, and I have noted with much 
interest how in their case like causes pro- 
duce like results. For fear that those 
who read these lines should charge me 
with frequenting bad company, let me 
hasten to add that political life has pro- 
duced some of the noblest types of man 
amongst us of the English-speaking race 
—not merely in times past, but to-day. 
Nevertheless, we are suspicious when a 
politician pleads for votes. 

As I talked with this Boer President of 
a Boer republic, this Afrikander leader of 
an Afrikander Union, I had in mind the 
words I have quoted from his inaugural 
speech. In the talk of Mr. Steyn are the 
same political charity and breadth of rea- 
soning as breathe in that address. 


The eyes of Paul Kruger are close to- 
gether and small, resembling those of a 
North American Indian. The eyes of Pres- 
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ident Steyn are those of a frank as we!] 
as fearless man. In them I seemed to 
see the reflection of a mind resigned to 
the injuries that usually come to the one 
determined to do his duty. The whole 
expression of his face is eminently that 
of harmony and strength. His nose is a 
strong one, but not, as in Paul Kruger’s 
case, an exaggerated feature of the face. 
Both Presidents have the large ears char 
acteristic of strong men, and both are 
broad between the cheek-bones. The full 
beard of President Steyn gives to him 
so great an aspect of dignity that I, at 
least, was much surprised on learning 
later that he was not yet forty years old. 
His ample forehead adds to this dignity, 
and he has also, from much poring over 
books, allowed one or two folds of skin 
to droop upon his upper eyelids. So 
striking are these most prominent fea- 
tures of the President’s head and face that 
it is only on a second and closer inspec- 
tion that one is struck by the youthful 
quality of his skin—the notable absence 
of wrinkles. 

To be sure, he leads a singularly simple 
and regular life; he has inherited a grand 
body as casement to his spirit; he is fond 
of all out-door life, and seizes every occa- 


sion for a day on the prairie with his 


rifle. He may in twenty years seem no 
older than to-day, but may preserve his 
youth like many of those splendid Eng- 
lishmen one meets in the hunting-field, 
who ride to hounds in every weather at 
an age when most New York business 
men think a drive around Central Park 
quite enough. 

Like Paul Kruger, Mr. Steyn is a man 
of great physical strength; stands a full 
six feet high, and weighs two hundred 
pounds, or, as our English cousins would 
put it, fourteen stone and a fraction. 

It is hard to speak of Mr. Steyn with- 
out comparing him, if not contrasting 
him, at every step with Paul Kruger. In- 
deed, the one President stands towards the 
other much as the one state compares with 
the other, or rather as the citizens of one 
state compare socially with those of the 
other. I was forcibly reminded of this 
by a gentleman in Bloemfontein, whom I 
somewhat irritated by referring to Boers 
as being the same in both states. He took 
me sharply to task for my slip, and begged 
me to remember that the Boers of the 
Transvaal had to send their children to 
Grey College, in the Orange Free State, 
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in order to give them an education. This 
is true, and marks well the relative levels 
of these two Boer republics in the scale 
of civilization. 

Again we are reminded of the contrast 
between the two Boer Presidents—Kru- 
ger, who can barely write his name, and 
would not know what to do with a li- 
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brary, save as the means of lighting his 
big pipe; Steyn, a statesman, strength- 
ened, like Kruger, by familiarity with the 
people and the forms of popular govern- 
ment, but whose mind is liberally stored 
with the knowledge acquired from con 
tact with the minds of other countries 
and other ages. Kruger is today a po 
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litical anachronism; Steyn understands 
the movement about him, and works for 
the future. 

So interesting to me were the few per 
sonal talks I enjoyed with the President 
that before leaving Bloemfontein I tried to 
buy asketch of his life. Butin vain. As 
in the ease of Kruger, no one had found 
it expedient to print his biography. It 
seemed at first strange to me, for in Eng- 
land or America we should have had in 
print certainly the outlines of such men’s 
eareers. Perhaps the explanation for 
Africa lies in the fact that these Presidents 
become personally known to every farmer 
of their respective states long before they 
aspire to the honors of the Presidency. It 
is said of Kruger that he knows person- 
ally every voting-man in the Transvaal. 
Perhaps my informant (a member of the 
Volksraad) spoke of Kruger when he was 
more active and fit to travel. He ad- 
mitted that of late there had been in- 
stances when young men had called upon 
him whose faces he did not know. Of 
course he at once asked their names. But 
the moment they had spoken that much, 
the old man readily recalled their fathers 
and all their family affairs. 

This being true of Kruger, it is still 
more so of Steyn to-day, for he has trav- 
elled his state more than Oom Paul has 
the Transvaal, and it is a much smaller 
state, with a smaller population. When, 
therefore, the people voted for Steyn as 
President, there was not one that had to 
be told what sort of a man he was—that 
had to be enlightened upon his career by 
professional campaign speakers. In Amer- 
ica and England voters are called upon to 
support candidates whose names they may 
never have heard six weeks before election 
day; and in America at least it has often 
been the case that the man likely to suc- 
ceed as a Presidential candidate is one 
almost unknown before. Nearly all the 
candidates nominated during the last fifty 
years illustrate this. 


President Steyn enjoyed in his youth 
the best education which South Africa 
could afford, in the Grey College of Bloem- 
fontein. I took much interest in visiting 
this school, which is a monument to the 
generosity of Lord Grey, once Governor 
of Cape Colony. It was a novelty to see 
here two languages in use side by side, 
the text-books being some in Dutch and 
some in English. There appeared to be 


no disposition to boycott the Englis 

tongue; on the contrary, the pupils fro: 

the Transvaal made the long journey 1 
Grey College because they were there not 
only taught English, but also in other 
things taught better. The High-Schoo 
of the Transvaalers at their capital, Pr 

toria, is wholly in the hands of a * Ho! 
lander” who hates the English tongue sv 
much that he would rather his pupils 
learned nothing than that they should 
learn it through that medium. The 
Transvaal government makes to that 
Hollander High-School enormous grants, 
and still their burghers insist on keeping 
away from it, or of patronizing the rival 
school two hundred miles away. Here is 
another lesson in the wisdom of not be 
ing guided by the spirit of *‘ race hatred.” 

I have had great difficulty in gleaning 
the few facts I am here bringing together 
about President Steyn; fortunately, how 
ever, the little I have is on good author- 
ity. 

After leaving school, young Steyn 
worked upon the farm of his father. 
He did exactly what other young Boers 
did, and no doubt at that time looked for 
ward to a life devoted mainly to his cattle 
range, his black workmen, and the little 
interests surrounding the average tax- 
payer in a free community. Of course 
he had to be a horseman, for riding is the 
normal manner of getting about in that 
country; and of course he became expert 
with the rifle, for not to be able to ride 
and shoot is there quite as anomalous as 
along our rivers to find a youngster who 
cannot swim and handle a pair of oars. 

In 1876, however, when the young 
Steyn was nineteen years old, an event 
happened which changed the whole of 
his life’s plan. He received a visit from 
Mr. Justice Buchanan, of the Orange Free 
State High Court, a visit that gave ob- 
vious satisfaction to both host and guest. 
My informant did not mention the fact, 
but it is safe to suppose that a justice 
of the High Court would not ‘ visit” 
a young man of nineteen in the house 
of that young man’s father. The elder 
Steyn was in Bloemfontein, attending to 
his duties as member of the Executive 
Council, having for many years been a 
member of that important body, and also 
‘*a valued and trusted friend and adviser 
of the late Sir John Brand, who was then 
President of the Orange Free State. No- 
thing, by-the-way, could better illustrate 
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the former relations between this repub- 
lic and Great Britain than that the burgh- 
er President should wear with pride the 
title of an English knight. Sir John is 
dead, but his widow lives in Bloemfontein, 
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became independent they acted towards 
English names and insignia with more 
liberality than did we Yankees in the 
glorious days of 1776. We amused our- 
selves tearing down all the effigies of 


TRAVELLING IN THE ORANGE FREE STATE, 


gratified by the constant evidence she has 
that the memory of her husband is well 
preserved. A dozen Jameson raids could 
not make her people distrust her for hav- 
ing an English title. Grey College and 
Lady Brand are institutions in Bloemfon- 
tein. 

When President Brand’s fellow-citizens 


George III. that were within reach; the 
Boers would have smiled at such child 
play. [happened to be in Bloemfontein on 
Queen Victoria’s birthday, and, in spite of 
the Jameson raid, it seemed as though Eng- 
lish sentiment governed the place. Up to 
the year of my visit the Anglican clergy- 
men had persistently and offensively used 
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the English formula in praying for the 
sovereign; that is to say, Afrikander Epis- 
copalians, citizens of the Orange Free 
State, each week prayed for a ‘‘ sovereign 
Lady Queen Victoria,” begged the Al- 
mighty to *‘confound” her enemies, and 
otherwise acted as though these words 
meant nothing. For forty years the Epis- 
copal Church used this formula unchal- 
lenged. Upto this year (1896) the prayer 
for the Queen appeared a matter of course ; 
after the Jameson raid honest English 
Afrikanders asked themselves if they 
could conscientiously respond to such a 
prayer, knowing that this raid against 
their sister republic was commanded by 
officers wearing the uniform of Queen 
Victoria. 


Justice Buchanan was visiting the 
nineteen- year-old Steyn, doubtless, dur- 
ing one of his circuits, when the judges 
are made welcome at the best farms along 
theirroute. When he returned to the cap- 
ital and met the father of Marthinas 
Theunis, he gave that father a glowing 
account of the boy who had entertained 
him—said that the young man had tal- 
ents which should be developed, and final- 
ly persuaded him to send his son abroad 
to study law. 

This was the turning-point in the life 
of President Steyn. It was a momentous 
step for the father to allow. It was a 
costly experiment —so costly that few 
in the Orange Free State attempted it. 
From Bloemfontein to- the coast there 
were as yet no railways. The nearest 
port was Durban, about 300 miles away, 
through a wild and dangerous country. 
Cape Town was about 600 miles off, through 
territory equally inhospitable. Johan- 
nesburg had not been heard of, nor was 
it to be for yet ten years. Kimberley 
was furnishing a feverish excitement to 
a few speculators, but few suspected the 
steady output that was to take place 
under the genius of Cecil Rhodes. The 
Zulu war had not yet commenced. In 
fact, when young Steyn, in 1876, began 
his long land journey of 300 miles to the 
coast, and his 7000 miles of sea journey 
round the Cape to England, I doubt if at 
average dinner tables in London one per- 
son out of one hundred had ever heard 
the name of the Orange Free State, let 
alone that of its President. Africa was 
known then in so far as Livingstone had 
been there, and Stanley had written a 


book about finding him. Noone dreamex 
that any white people would ever go ther 
for the serious purpose of becoming Af 
rikanders. True, the Cape of Good Hoy. 
was known to be an important strategic 
station, where life was tolerable to Euro 
peans, but for the rest, the huge expansi 
of South Africa stretcliing from the Cape 
to the Zambezi River, a distance about 
equal to that from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, was about as little known as were 
fifty years ago our ricli territories beyond 
the Mississippi. 

Young Steyn threw himself heart and 
soul into the work before him, and studied 
the practice and the philosophy of law 
not merely in England, but in Holland 
as well. Six years he spent in Europe 
years devoid of historic incident so far 
as his student life was concerned, but in 
that time he was learning more than law. 
He was studying the means by which 
little England dotted the seas with her 
merchant ships, and rolled up at home 
ever-increasing comfort and population. 
He had in Holland an object-lesson of 
how one nation can stand still while an- 
other moves forward. To-day the public 
acts of President Steyn are influenced, to 
an extent he himself probably does not 
realize, by the education he received dur- 
ing his six years’ residence abroad. Paul 
Kruger and most Boers believe, and no 
doubt honestly, that England is powerful 
merely because she maintains soldiers 
and war-ships and delights in oppression. 
Steyn may have thought this before he 
crossed the seas, and shared in this respect 
the feelings of his neighbors. Soon, 
however, he saw that the source of power 
in England resided not in the Queen, not 
in the House of Lords, not in the fighting 
forces of the army and navy. He saw 
that the strength of England lay in the 
collective strength of strong Englishmen 
exercising their energies in a community 
governed with the utmost practicable 
freedom. Steyn studied the British con- 
stitution closely, and there learned the 
greatest lesson which a statesman can lay 
to heart, namely, that the making of laws 
is easy, but that good administration is 
the beginning and the end of good goy- 
ernment. In England Steyn saw tliat the 
subjects of Queen Victoria had their per- 
sonal rights and political liberty protected 
quite as effectually as were those in the 
so-called republics of Africa, where Eng- 
land was usually personified as a heart- 
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less tyrant. He saw, as Mr. Kruger 
had never been able to see, that 
when English legislation in regard 
to South Africa had been oppressive, 
it was because it had been done under 
misapprehension. Steyn returned to 
\frica no less a republican, but one 
able to see that it takes more than a 
name anda pronunciamento to make 
a true republic. 

I have extended this somewhat, 
for when we come to look at the 
Transvaal we shall see the radical 
differences between the govern- 
ments of these two African states— 
differences such as we see between 
two brothers one of whom seeks an 
education while the other prefers to 
grow up amongst cattle. 

In 1882 young Steyn, now twenty- 
five years of age, returned to his na- 
tive country, full of enthusiasm for 
his profession. He did not come to 
criticise. His old friends and his 
neighbors had no reason to find him 
spoiled by his life in great cities; 
on the contrary, he was the same 
Theunis Steyn, stronger in his ca- 
pacities and more esteemed for his 
knowledge. He returned with plea- 
sure to a society where the reputation of 
women was held sacred, where religion 
was still a real thing, where the stran- 
ger found welcome at every farm-house, 
where paupers and tramps were un- 
known, where rich and poor had not yet 
learned that they should hate one an- 
other. In the Orange Free State is real- 
ized a state of society which we of New 
York and London talk about as ideal, or 
as having possibly existed in some past 
golden age, 


Steyn practised six years at the bar of 
the Supreme Court of his native state; 
then he was made Attorney-General, and 
in less than a year thereafter was raised 
to the bench, at the age of thirty-two. 
And during the six years between this 
important step and being elected Presi- 
dent, I am assured, on the best authority, 
that ‘‘not one of his judgments was set 
aside (reversed).” 

No judiciary in the world, I venture 
to think, commands more completely the 
confidence of those over whom it is placed 
than that of this state. This matter I 
spoke of with many lawyers of both par- 
ties, and heard but this one conclusion 
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most emphatically pronounced. In my 
days of legal practice before the judges 
of the New York Supreme Court it used 
to be the common talk amongst members 
at the Bar Association how this judge or 
that might be influenced; whether it were 
possible to impeach a third. In short, it 
required some experience at the bar to 
say that such or such a judge was wholly 
capable, honest, or free from strong polit- 
ical bias. While I was in the Transvaal 
one of the principal judges was there con- 
victed, not of having merely accepted 
bribes, but of having solicited them. 

The days that Mr. Steyn spent in riding 
circuit over the prairies of his native 
country were the days in which he formed 
the friendships which resulted in making 
him President. Six years of circuit-riding 
in such a country as that makes a man 
either very much liked or very much dis- 
liked. The people of that country are 
all free farmers, and the judge must tlirow 
himself upon the hospitality of the peo- 
ple exactly as would the poorest teamster. 
There are no roads in that country, and a 
bridge excites wonder. Judge Steyn trav- 
elled in a two-wheeled gig drawn by four 
mustangs, forded the rivers as best he 
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might, picked his way amidst the gullies 
and wallows that abound over the fields 
as they do in our Western country, made 
his fires at meal-time from cattle dung, 
broiled his beef or mutton-chops like any 
ranchman, and let his ponies browse about 
under no more restraint than hobbling. 
At night he knocked at the door of a 
ranchman; the host would shake him by 
the hand, bid him welcome, present him 
to the wife, and give him what cheer the 
hut or house afforded. Perhaps he spent 
the night in a bed, perhaps on the floor— 
at any rate, it was the best which the farm- 
er could afford. Steyn never left such a 
house without having made of its inmates 
friends for life. His calm, strong, digni- 
fied, and yet sympathetic manner appeal- 
ed strongly to people whose lives are se- 
cluded, reflective, and free from shams. 
His opponent for the Presidency was 
his wife’s uncle, Mr. J. G. Fraser, who 
was chairman of the Volksraad, and as 
such enjoyed an almost prescriptive right 
to the suffrages of the people. Steyn, 
however, beat him six to one. There was 
a whisper that even here the ‘‘ Jameson 
business” had an influence; that Steyn, 
as an Afrikander of Dutch Boer ancestry, 
and a member of the Dutch Reformed 
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Church besides, was a safer man in suc} 
acrisis than even so loyala citizen as Mr 
Fraser; for Fraser is not a Boer name 
and Fraser represents the blood of the 
Jameson tribe rather than that of th 
great ‘‘Trekkers”—the Dutch ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers.” However, I prefer to think 
that had the election been held in 1895 
rather than on February 19 of 1896, Steyn 
would still have been elected by a grati- 
fying majority. 


President Steyn is essentially a domes- 
tic man, most happy in his home, with his 
wife, his boy, and his three little girls. 
He married in 1887 a lady distinguished 
for her accomplishments as well as for 
her beauty, the eldest daughter of the 
Rey. Colin Fraser, the Dutch Reformed 
minister of Philippolis, a town in the 
Orange Free State. The father and mo 
ther of Mrs. Steyn are both Scotch, and 
therefore if race hatred played an impor- 
tant part in the Presidential campaign of 
Mr. Steyn, it must have played as much 
for one side as the other. 

The careers of kings, great ministers, 
successful money-makers, and such seek- 
ers after power are for the most part so 
filled with acts of selfishness and injus- 
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tice that much reading about them is apt 
to make one think that moral virtue 
holds no place in public men. The 
more important for us is it, therefore, to 
gather together what is authentic in the 
life of a President who has come to this 
honor with a record calculated to stimu- 
late rather than discourage our trust in 
human goodness. 

For instance, when Steyn had been but 
three years a judge there appeared serious 
danger of losing the Chief Justice because 
of a disagreement between him and cer- 
tain members of the legislature (Volks- 
raad). If this Chief Justice had resigned, 
Steyn would have been his successor, as 
being the next in rank. Here was a great 
temptation for a young man, then only 
about thirty-five years old. Not merely 
was the great honor in prospect, but a 
substantial inerease in his salary, and 
Steyn was not a rich man. The great 
Lord Chancellor Bacon grovelled in the 
dust and did unutterable acts of mean- 
ness to compass ends less important than 
this promotion. 

Judge Steyn in this crisis took into 
consideration first the good of his coun- 
try. He reflected that both of his asso- 
ciate judges were his seniors, and that 
if he became Chief Justice he would be 
enjoying a triumph hardly justified by 
his years. He therefore unhesitatingly 
waived his well-recognized claim to the 
higher post, and begged the President to 
appoint for that place an older man. 
Meantime he worked with real interest to 
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remove the cause of friction between the 


Volksraad and the Chief Justice. So 
well and unselfishly did he work that the 
breach was closed, and the Chief Justice 
withdrew his resignation. ‘* And I ven- 
ture to say,”’ wrote my informant, *‘ that 
nobody in the state was better pleased 
than the first puisne judge, Steyn.” 

In 1887, before Steyn had been made 
judge, the late President, Sir John Brand, 
had also a disagreement with the Volks- 
raad, or House of Representatives, but it 
was in secret session, and no one outside 
knew what the cause of quarrel was. It 
resulted, however, in the resignation of 
President Brand. It is worth noting that 
to this day the people of Bloemfontein 
do not know the exact subject of this 
quarrel, 

When ‘‘Advocate” Steyn heard of Pre- 
sident Brand’s resignation, he at once 
waited upon the Mayor of Bloemfontein 
and begged him to call a public meeting. 
The Mayor did so, and on this occasion 
young Steyn, then thirty years old, made 
his first public appearance, other than at 
the bar. He here offered a resolution 
begging the President to withdraw his res- 
ignation. Amongst other things he said: 
‘*Though we do not know what the cause 
of disagreement is, we have such confi- 
dence in the father of our state that we 
have no hesitation in asking him to with- 
draw his resignation, and we consider 
that it would be nothing short of a ca- 
lamity to the state should he refuse to 
do so.” 
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The occasion was a triumph for Steyn 
as well as for Sir John Brand, for the 
motion was carried unanimously. Steyn’s 
popularity in that year was so great in 
Bloemfontein that he was strongly pressed 
to become Mayor, but that honor he de- 
clined,though at the time he was a mem- 
ber of the town council. 


Mr. Steyn, in the midst of his new Presi- 
dential honors, and housed in the official 
mansion, often speaks of his circuit-riding 
days as the pleasantest of his life. On 
his return from England his health was 
somewhat impaired by too close confine- 
ment to study, and on joining the bar he 
followed the circuit largely on account of 
the benefit to his health, and with com- 
plete success, as we have seen, in more 
ways than one. A friend of the Presi- 
dent’s, who shared the circuit-riding with 
him, told me this to illustrate the variety 
in the life of an *‘ Afrikander” judge: 

In one small town Mr. Steyn was treat- 
ed badly by the keeper of the only inn. 
He was a selfish man, and thought that 
he could maintain a monopoly. He put 
five of Mr. Steyn’s party in one room, 
which was a very small one, with a mud 
floor and no window. In the language 
of my informant, ‘‘the food and tea and 
coffee were such that we could not eat 
or drink them; and his insolence such as 
we found equally difficult to swallow.” 

Steyn remonstrated with the man, and 
told him that if he did not give them bet- 
ter things for their money he and his 
party would not come to his inn when, 
six months hence, they should hold court 
in that town. But the rude host became 
still more offensive. His answer was, 
‘*You can't help yourselves; this is the 
only hotel in town.” 

In due time the same circuit - riders 
once more came around to the same place, 
and all bore in mind the discomforts they 
had endured at the hands of the rude 
host. So they made a camp outside of 
the village, and staid there happily for 
four days and four nights. This made 
the innkeeper very angry, and he sought 
to compel the party to once more come to 
his wretched hotel. He happened to be 
the only butcher in the village as well as 
the only innkeeper, and he refused to 
sell them any meat so long as they re- 
mained in camp. He was so powerful in 
town that he even succeeded in persuad- 
ing the baker to boycott the encampment. 
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But this boycott was a lamentable fa 
ure. There were six in the camping part: 
all supplied with sporting pieces. Bu 
they had been surfeited elsewhere wit 
partridge and antelope, and wanted mut 
ton» So they bought a sheep from 
neighboring farmer, and drove it to camp 
where it was neatly slaughtered by ex 
pert hands. It was Mr. Advocate Stey: 
and another member of the circuit who 
drove this sheep through the main street 
of the village and past the door of the 
surly innkeeper. The burghers in geu- 
eral were very much amused, but not so 
the would-be boycotter. Of course when 
the people in town learned the circum 
stances of the case, the camping party 
were overwhelmed with offers of every 
article of food which skilful cooks could 
prepare, and they did very well without 
the baker—thanks to a certain lady. As 
to this surly innkeeper, his behavior was 
advertised so effectually throughout the 
country that when Mr. Steyn again visit- 
ed this village the man had already been 
forced to go away, so completely had his 
house been shunned by travellers. Mr. 
Steyn and his friends little dreamed how 
completely that innkeeper could be pun- 
ished for his behavior—and without ap- 
peal to a court of law. 


Steyn’s mother was a noble specimen 
of womanhood, and his maternal grand- 
mother equally so. The President to-day 
speaks with great feeling of the much 
that he owes to their teaching, and still 
more to their example. His mother was 
a daughter of the famous Boer leader 
Wessels—a name spoken in the two re- 
publies of South Africa as we of New 
England mention the pioneers of the May. 
flower. Wessels was a * vortrekker ”"— 
one of the emigrants who went forth into 
the wilderness in 1836, and spent most of 
his time in shooting Kaffirs and lions. 
The mother of our hero led this savage 
life during her infancy, and came into 
the Orange Free State before Bloemfon- 
tein or Wynburg or any other settlement 
had been founded. She is described to 
me, by one who knew her, as a ‘‘ God- 
fearing, pious, patriotic, gentle, and lov- 
ing woman, who lived and died devoted 
to her children.” She was splendidly 
hospitable, and to those near her she was 
the embodiment of nobility and good- 
ness. No one who conversed with her 
failed to be impressed by her strong char- 
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acter. She filled her son’s mind with 
pictures of early Boer suffering in the 
cause of liberty; taught him the history 
of his ancestors —talked to him as an 
American mother might whose memory 
had embraced the battle of Bunker Hill 
and the long seven years of fighting be- 
tween that and the surrender at York- 
town. But there was no bitterness in the 
narrative of Mrs. Steyn, no disposition to 
be unfair. The ‘Great Trek” of 1836, 
and the subsequent hardships, she accept- 
ed as dispensations of an all-wise Provi- 
dence. That she should hate the Eng- 
lish because they were instruments of 
this Providence never occurred to ler. 
She taught her son to love liberty, to 
love his country, to cherish the memory 
of the men who had built up the strug- 
gling state, and to give his last drop of 
blood in the maintenance of that state’s 
independence. Some might see in this 
the preaching of defiance to the mother 
colony. It was nothing of the kind. It 
went hand in hand with the Boer’s view 
of his Church, his relations to his own 
government, and to his neighbor. The 
right of ‘‘ private judgment,” for which 
Martin Luther joined issue with the Ro- 
man Pope, carries with it, in the Boer 
mind, the right to govern himself to a 
degree never before attempted by God- 
fearing and law-abiding people. Had the 
English law-makers in London half un- 
derstood the Boer character, there never 
would have been the ‘‘Great Trek” of 
1836; had they understood the Americans 
of 1776, there would have been no ‘* Bos- 
ton Tea Party.” 

But that is something else. 

The father of the President, Marthinas 
Steyn, was a man of decided parts. I need 
only to recall that he was for many years 
the intimate friend and adviser of the 
late President, a friendship which closed 
only with the death of Sir John Brand. 
He was a strict father to young Theunis. 
His sons rose with the dawn of day, 
and early became inured to hard work 
and plenty of it. If the future President 
asked permission to go to a dance at the 
house of a neighbor, however far away, 
it was always upon condition that he re- 
turned home immediately after the affair, 
and was up and at work at the usual 
hour next morning. No doubt young 
Theunis smarted under many a restraint 
that would have driven many high-spir- 
ited lads to open mutiny, but for the gen- 
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uine admiration and respect he entertain 
ed for both his parents. For his father 
showed that he always had his boy’s good 
at heart, whatever form it might take. 
The elder Steyn was a conscientious and 
industrious man; he was, moreover, an 
excellent farmer. In his dress he was so 
particularly neat that he was nicknamed 
‘* Blank Stevel ’—‘‘ Shiny Shoes,” as we 
might put it. These individually trifling 
items I have taken pains to preserve here, 
not because historically it is of critical 
moment whether a certain Steyn did or 
did not have his boots blacked, but be- 
cause I hold it to be of great interest to 
recall that the parents of President Steyn 
were both of them distinguished for qual- 
ities that made them conspicuous exam- 
ples for good amongst their own people; 
and, indeed, would have made them im- 
portant members of any society where 
moral standards were high. Paul Kru- 
ger speaks with gratitude of his parents, 
as does President Steyn. But the elder 
Steyns would no doubt have been classed 
by the elder Krugers as fools for wasting 
so much money upon their youngsters’ 
education, 

It was between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen that young Steyn served his 
farmer apprenticeship, taking complete 
charge of the estate at times, and man 
aging so well as to earn the praise even 
of his exacting father. 


The earlier years, between his twelfth 
and fifteenth, he spent with his maternal 
grandmother in Bloemfontein. She took 
charge of the lad, and made a home for 
him and his two elder brothers while 
Theunis attended Grey College. Presi- 
dent Steyn speaks to-day with great affee- 
tion of this dear old grandmother, wife 
of the famous pioneer Wessels. She ap- 
pears to have had all those good qualities 
which distinguished the President’s mo- 
ther, and of course her age and experi- 
ence enabled her to draw from the history 
of her people almost a complete record 
of three generations. Young Steyn was 
never weary of listening to the tales of 
his grandmother; they were to him more 
interesting than any book of romance. 
Many a time had Steyn’s grandmother, 
when a young married woman, been 
forced to fly in the night because of an 
attack by the natives. One babe she car- 


ried at her breast; another struggled by 
her side. 


Their home was an ox-wagon; 
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heir destination God alone knew. Such 
a life does not make people graceful, but 
it makes them strong. 

One story the President tells with much 
pleasure about his grandmother. During 
a war with the neighboring natives (the 
Boers and Basutos formerly in a 
chronic state of fighting) the British gov- 
ernment—for reasons we shall not discuss 
here—refused to allow gunpowder to be 
imported into the Free 
State. Well, during those 
days she and her hus- 
band lad to down 
into the Cape Colony, to 
Colesberg,only about ten 
miles beyond the south- 
ern boundary of the re- 
public, in order to sell 
some of their produce. 
Of course they travelled 
in the usual manner, on 
a huge tented wagon— 
‘‘ prairie - schooner ” 
drawn by sixteen bul 
locks. With the proceeds 
of the sale, the patriotic 
Wessels purchased some 
gunpowder and _ started 
for home. But the 
frontier police of the 
Cape suspected the well- 
known Boer, and watched 
for his ** outfit.” While 
the Wessels party were ‘‘ outspanned ”"— 
that is to say, had turned their cattle out 
to graze for the noonday meal—they no- 
ticed a party of horsemen approaching. 
With admirable presence of mind tie 
wife took down from the wagon all the 
bags of gunpowder and piled them as 
close to the camp-fire as was possible 
without producing an explosion. Then 
the lady calmiy seated herself on top of 
the gunpowder and spread her skirts. 
From what I have seen of skirts in 
the Transvaal I can readily believe that 
good Mrs. Wessels was able to conceal 
from view on this occasion gunpowder 
enough to blow up the castle of Heidel- 
berg. 

Then she stirred the fire up and wel- 
comed the mounted police to the chops 
she was assiduously turning on her grid- 
iron. The police, however, were evident- 
ly under urgent orders, for they searched 
the big wagon thoroughly, satisfied them- 
selves that this time at least no powder 
was being smuggled, thanked the Wes- 
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sels for their proffered hospitality, apol 
ogized for having had to perform a disa 
greeable duty, and rode away over the 
prairie, to the great satisfaction of the en- 
campment. 

One of the expressions which she ad- 
dressed most often to her sons was: ‘* You 
are free men. See to it that you remain 
free.” 

It is hard to say whether the mother or 
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grandmother made the more impression 
upon the boy; both had a great share in 
the making of his character; together 
they did more for him than all other in- 


fluences —certainly up to his sixteenth 
year, when he left his grandmother's 
home in Bloemfontein and started farm- 
ing for his father. 


It would be hard in England to find 
the type of these people who moulded 
Steyn. In New England we know him 
well. It is the Puritan of 1630, who left 
Suffolk with secant baggage, but a Bible, 
and who added a blunderbuss to his out- 
fit when he reached Massachusetts Bay. 
The basis is the Old World Huguenot or 
Calvinist. To-day,in South Africa, he is 
the same man plus the inevitable modifi- 
cation produced by the many years in 
which he has had to face savages—man 


and beast. 


I am sorry that I cannot enliven this 
little account of President Steyn by tell- 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED CAPITOL AT BLOEMFONTEIN, 


ing some marvellous adventures, such as 
befell President Kruger. The develop- 
ment of Mr. Steyn has been almost as un- 
eventful as that of an average English 
statesman, who goes first to a great ‘* pub- 
lic” school, next to the university, then 
travels abroad, and finally enters Parlia- 
ment. Young Steyn was born just after 
both of the Boer republics had adopted 
Constitutions and settled down to the 
peaceful enjoyment of their territories. 
Every one was wearied with fighting and 
living in tent-wagons. The Boers felt in 
their way as did Europe in general when 
Napoleon I. was safely lodged on far-away 
St. Helena, and the long war had come 
to an end, and people might once more 
transact honest business. Young Steyn, 
however, had a healthy rough-and-tumble 
bringing up. He is proud to remember 
that he was but eleven years old when he 
knocked over his first buck (springbok). 
As a youngster he was, I am assured, as 
good a shot as most of his grown-up 
neighbors. At school he was a famous 
football- player; and stories are current 
in Bloemfontein that he was very handy 
with his fists, and several times knocked 
out boys older and bigger than himself. 
But I am assured that the quarrel was 
never of Steyn’s making. 


My first sight of President Steyn was 
in the State Capitol. He was seated offi- 
cially in a large arm-chair at the right 
hand of the Speaker during a session of 
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the Volksraad. It w 
an eminently dignifi: 
gathering, though tl 
sight of the head of th 
state in the midst « 
them seemed, of cours: 
strange toan American 
The Boers still consid 
er their President as ; 
member of the Volks 
raad, or Council of thy 
People. His office is 
not cleanly marked out 
as in our Constitution 
and consequently bears 
a confused character. 
The people in general 
regard their President 
as the chief officer of the 
state, and the one to 
whom they look for di 
rection in times of dan 
ger. At the same time 
they treat him much as we treat our army. 
We make a great pet of it when there is 
danger—when the Indians are loose in 
Arizona or the anarchists in Chicago. 
Then the people talk of strengthening the 
arm of the government. But so soon as 
the danger is past, a set of wiseacres in 
Congress, who conspicuously pose as pa- 
triotic Americans, at once seek means 
of cutting down the already niggardly 
amount allowed for military (really po- 
lice) purposes. 

In the two South African republics hu- 
man nature is not much different. Pre- 
sident Kruger appears to be a dictator 
because his country has passed through 
a succession of crises calling for military 
preparation and a strong executive. In 
the Orange Free State, on the other hand, 
there is and has been no such popular ex- 
citement; and while the burghers in gen- 
eral nominaliy treat the President as a 
powerful leader, the Volksraad, little by 
little, has come to regard him as merely 
the means of enforcing the laws which 
it may choose to pass. It gives him not 
even a veto, and leaves him, therefore, 
with no choice but to either concur with 
the Valksraad or resign. 

Mr. Steyn discussed this point with me 
at some length and with great frankness; 
for he was familiar with the United States 
Constitution, and curious to know how 
the veto worked. He did not disguise his 
annoyance at the manner in which his 
own Volksraad was able to override him, 
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nd assured me that he was preparing an 
ppeal to the people which he believed 
ould end this anomalous state of things. 
(he present system, thought the Presi- 
ent,worked well enough so long as only 
such laws were passed as had been con- 
emplated when the members knew the 
ninds of their constituents. But suppose 
. wholly new question arose, springing 
from an unexpected cliange in all condi- 
tions about them, and one on which they 
had their the 
means of forming an opinion—let us im- 
agine something like news of a European 
the Volksraad, under the spur of 
sensational news, might hastily pass a 
calculated to much harm. 
If the President cannot veto,what can he 
do? 
be referred to the whole people, as we 
here do a_ constitutional amendment. 
This would force the Volksraad to pause; 
it would give notice that the President 
disapproved of it; it would bring the Pre- 
sident face to face with the whole of his 
people, and relieve him of a painful choice 
between resigning or obeying a Volksraad 
which possibly did not at the time repre- 
sent faithfully the popular wishes. 


not given constituents 
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This conversation took place in the 
official mansion one rather warm after- 
noon. Mrs. Steyn had ‘a tea and tennis” 
party on the lawn, and I could not but be 
struck by hearing only the English tongue 
on all sides of me, though the larger por- 
tion of the guests were men in public life. 
and most of them, if not all, spoke Dutch 
For 
all that I could note, the garden party 
might have been in England. 

Mr. Steyn lives very simply, compared 
with the Queen's representatives in Natal 
or Cape Town. When I first rang the bell 
at the President’s door it was opened by 
maid (white), at a large dinner 
there the service was performed entirely 
by maid-servants. Imagine,if you please, 
an English Governor without his retinue 
of overfed, clerical-looking men-servants, 
all brought out from England! The thing 
is impossible for us to conceive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steyn live in their new 
grandeur with excellent taste; it was to 
me a contrast with Pretoria, where Pre- 
sident Kruger required a military guard 
as portentous as that of the dictator of a 
South American republic. There were no 
soldiers to be seen about the Steyn Presi- 


habitually in their business hours. 
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dency—not even a policeman did I ever 
see about his door. 

But if any of womankind has had pa- 
tience to follow me so far, let me tell her 
a bit of romance. Mrs. Steyn has not the 
slightest knowledge of this, and probably 
never will have. 


When the nineteen-year-old Steyn 
steamed away to Europe from South Af- 
rica, there was on the same ship a bright- 
eyed, fair-haired girl of twelve. The jour- 
ney from South Africa is a long one. 
Mine, from Delagoa Bay, around Cape of 
Good Hope, to Southampton, lasted thirty 
days, tho:gh I was not on a particularly 
slow boat. In those thirty days we have 
to see very much of our fellow-passen- 
gers, and learn to judge them fairly well 
—whether they can be selfish or gener- 
ous, entertaining or dull. Young Steyn 
had never seen this fair-haired little girl 
before, and did not see her again during 
his six years of law study. But on his 
return to Bloemfontein as a barrister, the 
first social event in his legal career was 
the being presented to a handsome fair- 
haired young lady of eighteen, in whom 
he recognized the little travelling com- 
panion of six years before. She had been 


thoroughly educated, not merely abroad, 
but also in a most excellent high-school 


for girls established at Bloemfontein. 
The young advocate very properly fell 
deeply in love with this most attractive 
of women, and in due course offered him- 
self, was accepted, and discovered, like 
many another in like happy state, that 
the contemplation of matrimony means 
war with material obstacles—sometimes 
parents, sometimes the means of liveli- 
hood, frequently both. Steyn had for his 
fortune little more than his education 
and license to accept briefs. The young 
lady's father was a clergyman. The par- 
ents on both sides were in comfortable 
circumstances, from the point of view 
taken in their neighborhood, but the 
young people were forced to remain mere- 
ly engaged until the young lawyer had 
secured the means of supporting his wife 
independently —a decision honorable to 
all concerned. But this long engage- 
ment was nearly fatal to the social ca- 
reer of one who was Mr. Steyn’s intimate 
friend—I shall call him William Temple. 
For convenience, or a silly reason such as 
people in love can give, Steyn, who was 
much abroad on circuit, deemed it well 
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to send the letters intended for Miss Fr; 
ser to the office of his friend Temp) 
there to be enclosed in another envelope 
and re-addressed in the handwriting of 
his friend. Steyn perhaps wished to 
avoid being teased by his friends, for i) 
the small community in which he moved 
a young man could not write often to 
the same young lady before all the tea 
tables would be discussing it. 

This arrangement of the young advyo- 
cate worked well for atime. The secret 
of the engagement was well preserved, 
and the young lady conducted her part 
of the correspondence by also giving all 
her letters to William Temple, to be for- 
warded under cover of his hand. William 
Temple was the only one besides the par 
ents who knew of the engagement, and 
he would have died at the stake rather 
than betray his trust. And now, my lady 
reader, if you are seeking the elements 
of a brand-new plot, here it is, fresh from 
Africa. 

The tea tables of Bloemfontein did 
finally commence to discuss the affairs of 
this postally connected trio. One busy- 
body noticed that Miss Fraser was neg 
lecting the advocate. Another noticed 
that while the advocate was away on 
circuit, the young lady appeared alto 
gether too much with Mr. William Tem- 
ple. Another noticed that she corre. 
sponded with Mr. Temple. Another had 
stopped a postman and learned from him 
that many letters came to Miss Fraser in 
Mr. Temple’s handwriting. 

Another and another had evidence 
more or less circumstantial to submit, 
until finally the little tea-table society of 
Bloemfontein felt convinced that William 
Temple was basely utilizing the absence 
of his friend Steyn in order treasonably 
to secure the affection of Miss Fraser. 
And so, while the two separated lovers 
were cheerily interchanging their mes- 
sages through the useful clearing-house 
of William Temple, there was gathering 
about that honest man’s head such a 
storm of social indignation as in our 
more happy country could have ended 
only in summary lynching. He received 
cold looks where formerly he had known 
only smiles; old friends appeared con- 
strained when forced to be near him; the 
good people were heard repeating: ‘* Poor 
Steyn! what a shame that he should be 
treated in this way! He ought to come 
back atonce!” Men at the club mooted 
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CROSSING A STREAM 


Drawn Remington 
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how they could warn Steyn; but in these 
matters men are notorious cowards. The 
real heroes in such a crisis are the wo 
men. 

And, indeed, a 
tious, 


meddlesome, conscien 
God - fearing Puritan dame was 
found who sought William Temple one 
day, taxed him with his perfidy, pointed 
out the disgrace he was bringing on him- 
self, the wrong lhe was doing to an esti- 
mable young lady, and, above all, the 
cold villany of his attitude toward Steyn. 
William Temple changed color with in- 
dignant anger—a change which the good 
lady naturally attributed to shame. 
Think for a moment—what would you 
or I, my fellow-man, have done? Tem- 
ple at least did not divulge his secret, and, 
until Steyn returned from circuit, re 
mained in Bloemfontein the only man 
there capable of saying, ‘‘I have not a 
single friend in my own home!” At last 
the advocate returned, to find himself 
greeted by commiserating friends, whose 
languishing pressure of the hand and sad 
undertone gave him the foretaste of im- 
pending calamity. Before he reached 
the home of his true love or could com- 
municate with Temple, his heart was 
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after a photograph by the author, 


beating wildly in foreboding. 
bors evidently dared 
worst! 

How heartily did Steyn roar with laugh- 
ter when Temple explained the situation! 
How people stared when they saw the ad- 
vocate and his ‘‘ base deceiver” laughing 
together arm in arm! How the tea tables 
hastened to invent other plausible tales! 
How the good, conscientious old lady com- 
menced to feel foolish! How Temple be- 
came overwhelmed with invitations from 
every one who had formerly treated him 
coldly! All this and much more is the 
hint for great novelists. Next year there 
may be a dozen stories published on this 
theme, each encouraged by a prize from 
some enterprising journal. 

When Advocate Steyn and Miss Fraser 
became man and wife they settled down 
to housekeeping and hard work. Mrs. 
Steyn, from the very outset, became her 
husband's help in his career; and I was 
assured by an official of the Free State 
judiciary that hundreds of legal docu- 
ments filed in the archives of the Supreme 
Court are in the clear, bold hand of Mrs. 
Advocate Steyn. 

Mr. Steyn’s contempt for social shams 


The neigh- 


not tell him the 
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was illustrated most strongly to me one 
day while I was travelling with this same 
William Temple over the prairie country 
called the ** Conquered Territory.” We 
stopped one night at the house of a Boer 
ranchman who knew the President well, 
and he told me this story. It is the more 
precious to me because Temple, who is 
Steyn’s friend, had never before heard it, 
and was much impressed by it. 

Steyn was not long since in a gather- 
ing of his friends, and some one of the 
party expressed surprise that a certain 
one should have married another whose 
grandfather had been a bricklayer. 

At this Steyn spoke up: ‘* I see nothing 
strange in that. My own father was a 
wagon-maker, and I am proud to think 
that he was a good one and an honest 
one.” 
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This was not the ‘‘ labor candidate's 
trick to secure votes. It was the expres 
sion of one too frank to stand by and 
tacitly endorse the false social distinction 
made in his hearing. But for this, most 
of his fellow-citizens would have remain 
ed in ignorance that the elder Steyn had 
ever been anything else than the states 
man and gentleman farmer. 

And now I close, wishing a long and 
happy life to the President and Mrs. Steyn. 
May the house they now inhabit become 
the Presidency of a great United South 
Africa, free from the influence of all out 
side intrigue, whether from Holland, from 
Germany, or from Portugal! Africa for 
the ‘‘Afrikander”! Liberty and law! 
These are better watchwords than those 
whose sources are in race hatred or pro 
tectionism, 


THE HIGHWAY. 


BY 


LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS. 


5 es highway lies, all bare and brown, 

A naked line across the down, 
Worn by a hundred hurrying feet. 

The tide of Life along it flows, 

And busy Commerce comes and goes. 


Where once the grass grew green and 


sweet, 


The World’s fierce pulses beat. 


Well for the highway that it lies 
The passageway of great emprise! 

Yet from its dust what voices ery— 
Voices of soft green growing things 


Trampled and torn from earth which clings 
Too closely, unperceiving why 
Its darling bairns must die! 


heart’s a highway, trodden down 
many a traveller of renown-— 

Grave Thought, and burden-bearing Deeds. 
And strong Achievement’s envoy fares, 
With laughing Joys and crowding Cares, 

Along the road that worldward leads— 
Once rank with foolish weeds. 
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Glad is my heart to hear them pass; 
Yet sometimes breathes a low Alas! 
The tender springing things that grew—- 
The nursling hopes their feet destroyed, 
Sweet ignorant dreams that youth enjoyed— 
And blossomed there the long year through— 
Would I could have them too! 
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HAVE often thought it would be in- 

teresting to record anecdotally how 
much musical composers owed to artistes, 
and how much artistes owed to composers. 
Both are proverbially an ‘‘irritable lot ” 

irritabile genus —but they ‘‘ kiss and 
make it up,” and as my Latin grammar 
ised to say, the amantium ire amoris 
integratio is more than all things need- 
ful in the ease of those who cannot well 
afford to live apart. 

The good-will of singers and players is 
especially important to composers; and to 
creat composers, most of all, to write what 
a great prima donna objects to sing is 
perilous; so much so that operatic com- 
posers Bellini, Rossini, Verdi, etc., have 
habitually written for certain singers— 
Grisi and Mario, Lablache, Taglioni, 
Patti—whilst even Mendelssohn was not 
above writing oratorio for his two fa- 
vorite exponents, Jenny Lind and Miss 
Dolby: the soprano part of Elijah was 
avowedly written in view of Jenny Lind. 
Miss Dolby was the only person in ora- 
torio that Jenny Lind was afraid of, and 
there was no love lost between them. 
They watched each other very jealously, 
and although the operatic glamour of the 
incomparable Jenny far outshone any- 
thing that Miss Dolby ever attained to, 
still in the concert-room and in orato- 
rio she often divided laurels with Jenny. 
This is the more noteworthy, first, because, 
with rare exceptions, like that of Alboni 
and Trebelli, both of them contraltos, the 
soprano lady usually bears the palm; and 
secondly, because for that very reason 
there is little rivalry amongst them, as 
they can never sing the same parts, or 
traverse each other's orbits. 

Miss Dolby, when Jenny Lind came 
to England in 1847, was a slim-waisted, 
tall, dark girl, well proportioned, quite 
solid and unethereal, but a most earnest 
and conscientious student, gifted with a 
superb deep contralto, and a bonhomie 
and homely grace of her own that won, 
without exactly fascinating, the public at 
first. She was equally good at a rousing 
Scotch song or a fireside domestic ballad 
(John Hallah wrote the famous ‘ Three 
Fishers” for her in his later days); but 
in oratorio, and in her own way, Miss 
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Dolby was supreme—not second even to 
Jenny. Certainly she never had that ex- 
traordinary and weird magnetism which 
made unmusical people like Stanley, af- 
terwards the celebrated Dean of West- 
minster, rave about her great soprano ri- 
val, Jenny; but the Dolby was better 
looking than Jenny, though never down- 
right pretty—dark, very dark, and hand- 
some, one might call her, with a certain 
embonpoint after thirty which she bore 
gracefully, but which did not add to her 
grace. 

Miss Dolby’s moment came. When 
Jenny Lind retired from the stage the 
Prima at once shone out as an oratorio 
star of the first magnitude; she thus di- 
rectly invaded a sphere in which Clara 
Novello, soprano, and Miss Dolby, con- 
tralto, reigned supreme. Jenny Lind did 
not apparently accept the situation quite 
as gracefully as she could well have af- 
forded todo. It was to her a necessity to 
outshine every one. Mendelssohn was 
doubtless a good deal smitten with the 
Swedish nightingale. He not unnatural- 
ly wrote his great soprano parts with her 
in his eye—or rather his ear. Many can 
remember her entrancing singing of ‘‘ Je- 
rusalem” in St. Paul, and the seraphic 
way in which her divine voice—spirit, I 
had almost said—would soar above the rest 
in the great double quartet in Elijah, ‘‘ He 
shall give his angels charge over Thee.” 
But Miss Dolby was not happy. She felt 
quite aggrieved at the music of St. Paul. 
That the first contralto singer in Eng- 
land, who had scored even in Germany 
against Jenny Lind, should have so little 
to do in St. Paul was too bad! 

The following episode has, I believe, 
never been printed. I had it from the 
lips of Miss Dolby’s sister (afterwards Ma- 
dame Sainton), now in Australia. 

‘** Dr. Mendelssohn,” says Miss Dolby, 
then at the height of her popularity, ‘‘ I 
do hope you won't treat the contraltos so 
badly in your next oratorio.” 

‘** Badly?” says Mendelssohn. ‘‘ My dear 
Miss Dolby, what do you mean? I always 
treat every one as fairly as possible.” 

‘*Not atall,” says Miss Dolby. ‘‘ We've 
next to nothing to do in St. Paul—no- 
thing to show us off to advantage, I 
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mean.” Mend&ssohn was then writing 
his Elijah. 

‘*Well, Miss Dolby, what do you 
want ?” 

‘*T want two good solos and some nice 
little bits.” 

‘*Stay!” says the amiable composer, 
taking out his note-book. ‘‘‘ Two good 
solos and some nice little bits,’” and he 
wrote it down, with that well-known most 
fascinating smile, which, once seen, could 
never be forgotten. When Elijah came 
out, in addition to the *‘ nice little bits,” 
Miss Dolby, to her delight, found the two 
immortal songs which she subsequently 
made almost her own—‘‘ Woe! woe unto 
them!” and ‘‘O rest in the Lord!” 

Dr. Mendelssohn sent for her, and at 
Exeter Hall, in a room downstairs, he 
tried over the two songs, accompanying 
them himself. 

When she had sung ‘ Woe! wee!” 
Mendelssohn turned round and said, 
‘** That will be the favorite contralto song.” 

Miss Dolby replied, ‘‘ I differ from you, 
Dr. Mendelssohn. ‘O rest in the Lord!’ 
will be the favorite. It will take the 
public far more than *Woe! woe!’” 

She then sang it, Mendelssohn accom- 
panying in a sort of listening trance, with 
his head on one side—a way he had—and 
at the end he seemed quite overcome, as 
tens of millions have been since by her 
rendering of that inspired melody. ‘* You 
are right, Miss Dolby: that will be the 
success!’ And so it was. 

Mendelssolin’s popularity in 1846 was 
not what it became in 1856. He owed 
much to the now forgotten Mr. Lockey, 
who first sang the tenor part at Birming- 
ham, much to Sims Reeves, much to Clara 
Novello and to Jenny Lind, but to none 
did he owe more than to Miss Dolby. 

Composers have also owed much to 
pianists. There can be very little doubt 
that Chopin wrote a good deal, as it were, 
in the presence of Liszt. He was never 
equal himself, physically, to the musical 
hurricanes and tornadoes which he in- 
voked in his grand polonaises, although 
Liszt told me that ‘‘ Chopin played his own 
compositions charmingly.” But Liszt of- 
ten played them differently; and on one 
occasion I remember Liszt saying that 
when he had given quite an unexpected 
reading to one of the nocturnes, Chopin 
listened attentively, and then said, slow- 
ly, ‘‘ Yes—I did not mean it like that, but 
—but I think I like it so.” 


Chopin is of course still a stock d 
at piano-forte recitals, but Mendelsso 
piano-forte pieces are too seldom hes; 
now (1896), and seldom played at all we] 
Of course Chopin is more difficult to p) 
than Mendelssohn, but he is far less « 
of date, though a contemporary. In ths 
Chopin resembles Schumann. The pian: 
forte school has not really advanced «) 
inch, in my opinion, beyond Chopin 
composition, or beyond Liszt in tec! 
nique. 

I could never see that Rubinstein ex 
celled Liszt, nor do I think Paderews 
excels Rubinstein. Piano-forte plavi: 
has probably reached its limits. But in 
emancipation of musical form Schumann 
and Chopin are as much beyond Mendes 
sohn as Wagner is beyond Schumann. 

Beethoven sits, of course, as a colossus 
at the fons et origo of nineteenth-century 
music; but he is the beginning, and Wag- 
ner is the end. Into these thorny ques 
tions of relative progress I do not propose 
further to enter here. The sad fact re 
mains that one of the most charming 
writers for the piano-forte has ceased to 
be commonly played outside schools and 
academies. Mendelssohn is not sympa 
thetically understood by modern pia 
nists. 

I have watched the Mendelssohn furor 
die out, and I declare that the Mendels 
sohn piano-forte tradition is dead with 
Madame Schumann. (Madame Zavardy 
Clauss, still alive, is not to be compared 
to her as a Mendelssohn exponent.) 

In the first place, Mendelssohn is always 
scampered through too fast. No doubt 
Mendelssohn himself played everything 
too fast, including his own compositions: 
but that was because he always seemed to 
anticipate the development and the end 
from the beginning, which made his ren 
dering almost too sudden and spiritual, 
like a flash of thought which needed no 
language—not even a musical one. Ev 
erything to him was a “song without 
words”; but now pianists are heartless 
over Mendelssolin. I have heard the pi- 
ano-forte Mendelssohn concertos rattled 
through as if they were mere school stud- 
ies. Dear old Mrs. Anderson, the Queen's 
pianiste (I recall vividly her brown wig 
and sedate judicial manner at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts), was not exactly a 
genius of the first water, but she could 
play the Mendelssohn piano-forte con- 
certos dedicated to her, with love and 
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respect, even when she was an old wo- 

man, and not as your modern flash vir- 

tuoso, Who rattles them through as if he 

were condescending to bolt very cheap 
ine. 

As to the ‘‘songs without words,” with 
the exception of now and then a good 
imateur rendering, I never hear them 
vhat I should eall played at all. 

Sterndale Bennett, who lived closer in 
spirit to Mendelssohn than any other con- 
temporary pianist — Madame Schumann 
not excepted-—although he always seemed 
to me lacking in pathos and passion, had 
certainly caught Mendelssohn's indefina- 
ble grace and elegance, and played the 
more delicate ‘‘ Lieder” ‘‘like a dream,” 
as the French say. 

Mendelssohn was not at all an imper- 
sonal writer, like Spohr or Schumann, or 
even Wagner. He was very fond of com- 
posing for particulars, and he was quite 
right. He certainly never wrote for Liszt, 
but he wrote piano pieces for Madame 
Schumann, violin for David, Lieder for 
Jenny Lind, and oratorio for both Jenny 
Lind and Miss Dolby. 

Rossini wrote the magnificent violon- 
cello part which opens the overture to 
William Tell simply to show off a fine 


violoncello-player who happened to be at 
Berlin. 
No one has owed more to his artistes 


than Richard Wagner. To play his mu- 
sic it is not enough to play the notes and 
to keep awake: every artiste must be in- 
spired with his intention. Wagner's band 
is not so much like an army with fixed 
tactics as a special corps of picked marks- 
men; never fora moment must attention 
flag or vigilance be relaxed. At first 
trained operatic singers declined parts 
which were hard to learn and thankless 
to sing (so they held). Strictly vocal pas- 
sages seldom occurred in Wagner's mu- 
sical dramas. The very attitudes which 
the actors were called upon to assume 
sometimes rendered the singing almost 
impossible. The Rhine maidens, for in- 
stance, had to pour forth the most com- 
plicated strains whilst clasped in wire 
hoops in order to be swung up and down 
from the bottom of the Rhine to the top. 
They appear to the audience to be swim- 
ming in the depths of dim green water. 
The ladies, some of them rather heavy, 
when they saw the cages they were ex- 
pected to trust their corporations to, at 
first absolutely declined; and it is com- 
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monly said that Wagner, after fuming 
and threatening, arguing and consoling 
in vain, as a last resource went down on 
his knees and with tears implored the 
ladies to make the attempt. After that 
no Rhine girl found it in her heart to re- 
fuse; and Rhine girls ever since have 
learned to be swung about uncomplain- 
ingly, like Eastern fakirs with a hook 
in the back. 

The Walkiire, or maidens, have 
also arather rough time of it; perched on 
the brink of precipices, in full armor and 
flourishing their war-spears, they are ex- 
pected to gesticulate freely and shout to 
the elements. It is true that the horses 
and Walkiire who are seen for a moment 
rushing through the stormy gauze clouds 
are pasteboard horses and pasteboard Wal- 
kiire, but I have seen the worthy Brinn- 
hilde (Madame Materna) strutting on a 
dizzy stucco rock and peering with de- 
lighted shouts into a paper-lined chasm 
beneath, which could not possibly smile 
to her. 

I will not speak of the fearful strain 
put upon his first ladies by the inexora- 
ble Wagner. For instance, in my opin- 
ion there ought always to be two Isoldes 
in Tristan und Isolde ; for, by the time 
Isolde comes to die, she has been com- 
pletely exhausted by the long love-scene 
in the garden at night. I defy any wo- 
man to die adequately after that, for more 
concentrated and agonizing robustious- 
ness is needed for the death-scene than 
for all the rest of the part put together. 

You really want quite a fresh woman, 
who has not been played out with pre- 
vious musical convulsions. . Still, Wag- 
ner’s music is so exciting and the drama 
so intense that few prime donne, who are 
equal to the work at all, shrink from go- 
ing through the ordeal pluckily to the 
bitter end. 

Both Titiens and Albani, who were at 
first opposed to Wagner parts, chiefly for 
vocal reasons, learned to revel in them 
at last; and not even Fidelio (in which 
Titiens was supreme) gave that tragedi- 
enne such dramatic opportunities as she 
afterwards found in the Wagnerian dra- 
ma. 

It is not an uncommon notion that 
singers resort habitually to stimulants to 
carry them through. This is more true 
of actors, for obvious reasons, but not so 
much true of them as people suppose; but 
for singers to be habitual topers would 
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soon impair their powers and terminate 
their career. The larynx and vocal cords 
are too delicate an apparatus to trifle 
with; and I think it would be quite true 
to say that most good singers are fairly 
temperate—far more temperate in drink- 
ing than in eating, for most of them get 
too fat from sedentary habits, frequent 
meals, and late suppers. What is proba- 
bly true is that many singers, like some 
orators, resort to a little stimulant at the 
time to give an edge to the performance, 
and do not over-indulge at other times. 
In one of her great parts Madame Mali- 
bran was famous for the admirable man- 
ner in which she expired on the stage; 
but, in order to insure success, she used to 
slip adroitly behind a side wing, where an 
assistant was in waiting for her with half 
a pint of porter, which she quaffed in or- 
der to die before the foot-lights in her 
best style. 

How much a composer owes to his ar- 
tiste is unhappily too often apparent when 
the understudy is called upon, although 
reputations have been made that way. Of 
course the attempt to replace a Patti or 
a Sims Reeves is so obviously impossible 
that on those occasions, singularly rare, 
when the Diva has not been able to ap- 
pear, the money is usually returned or 
the night postponed; and Sims Reeves, 
if unable to fill a festival oratorio en- 
gagement for which he had been adver- 
tised, invariably sent his check for fifty 
guineas. 

But if composers owe a good deal to ar- 
tistes, and artistes owe so much to com- 
posérs, artistes are often completely at the 
merey of one another. The drummer 
who at the famous fff in Haydn’s Sur- 
prise Symphony surreptitiously let off a 
pistol, and so frightened the orchestra that 
the movement came to an abrupt close, is 
an extreme case; but the drum is a ter- 
rible instrument of vengeance, and is 
often a terror to the drummer himself, 
as well as to his less emphatic compan- 
ions. 

Once at a rehearsal conducted by the 
excitable Dr. Biilow, the great pianist and 
son-in-law of Liszt, the drummer, who 
had had, as usual, to rest some hundreds 
of bars, and then come in with two little 
taps, and rest again, got so nervous that 
he came in wrong; he did it a second 
time, and he did it a third time, when 
Biilow, losing all patience, roared out, 
‘*Du unrhythmischer Esel!” (thou un- 
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rhythmie ass!), and seizing the score | 
fore him, flung it at the unhappy man’s 
head. 

Professor Ella, that Nestor of critics. to 
whom England and all virtuosi owe so 
much as the father of chamber-musie eo) 
certs, and founder of the Musical Unio) 
once told me that when he was playi 
amongst the violins at one of Paganini’s 
rehearsals the drummer got so alarmed 
the presence of the prodigious virtuoso 
that he trembled almost too much to hold 
his drumsticks, and Ella, laying down his 
violin, went to the drums and took his 
place, receiving the thanks of Paganini, 
who was fast losing his temper with the 
nervous drummer. Still, drummers who 


have been abused are not always to 
blame. We have all heard of the igno 


rant manager-proprietor who, being pres- 
ent at an orchestral rehearsal, observed 
that the drummer did next to nothing. 
and went up to him angrily to expostu 
late. 

‘* But, sir.” says the drummer, “I'm 
resting—don’t you see?” and he pointed 
to his part. 

‘*Damme, sir,” says the manager, ‘| 
do not pay you to rest; I pay you to 
play!” 

The famous Madame Catalani sang at 
times notoriously out of tune. She knew 
it herself, and so did the band, but the ob 
ject was to conceal her defect from the 
audience. On one occasion, at Bath, when 
she had gone flat quite half a semitone, 
the first violin winked .to his fellows and 
followed her, playing down to her imper 
fect intonation, so that the stringed ac- 
companiment might not betray the great 
star singer. Amidst the frantic applause 
that followed the close of her song, Cata 
lani turned round and smiled a sweet and 
grateful smile to the violin leader, and 
afterwards sent him a handsome hon 
orarium. 

Every soloist knows that a slovenly 
orchestral accompaniment will entirely 
paralyze his effects. I must say, however, 
that great players are often most unmer- 
ciful to their orchestral accompanists. | 
have heard Sarasate run even the Crystal 
Palace band completely off its legs in the 
last movement of Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto; what could not be played in the 
time had to be scamped. I once saw Lii 
beck, the great pianist (he died in a lu 
natic asylum), get soangry that he banged 
away all through the tutti to try and get 





a poorly trained orchestra into his béat— 
from which it appears evident that a good 
mutual understanding and a capable co- 
operation are much to be desired between 
musicians of all sorts and conditions. A 
ballad may be completely ruined by the 
sheer incompetence or subtle malice of 
a pianist. Sir Julius Benedict was the 
prince of accompanists, but I have heard 
him accompany so badly a débutante that 
I could not help thinking it was inten- 
tional, and that he did not mean she 
should sueceed. Alas! such things are 
done both on the stage and in the con- 
cert-room. Musicians are not only a most 
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BY MARGARET SUTTON 


‘“ TT isn’t as if I cared for any one else. 
I think you know that. It’s only 
that I—” 
‘*That you don’t care for me.” 
‘You put words into my mouth. I 
had not meant to say exactly that—still, 
if you prefer it should stand so—” 


‘I do, if you are thinking of our long 


row home, and so are tempering the wind 
for my shearing. Won't you speak with 
brutal frankness? When a woman has 
refused a man directly and indirectly as 
often as you have me, he may suffer each 
time a gamut of emotions, but really he 
ceases to be embarrassed.” 

The woman who had spoken flushed a 
little. 

‘*That was not a nice speech. 
always been honest with you.” 

‘* Yes, but never quite so far from cov- 
ert. If I were not 1, and you you, the 
prospect ahead might be awkward for an 
hour or so, and awkwardness means an- 
guish to your mind. You are a sym- 
phony of social accords. I have never 
yet made a discordant scene, I think, but 
being repeatedly refused with such un- 
failing tact and courtesy is having its 
effects on my nerves. I am more irri- 
table than I used to be. It would be 
easier if you were rude to me.” 

‘‘T know it.” The answer came quick- 


I have 


ly. ‘It is all wrong between you and 
me. May I speak very plainly?” 


“T beg that you will. I think I have 
almost the right to demand it; and you 
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irritable, but, I am sorry to say, a most 
jealous race. I do not say al] musicians 
succumb to these mean passions. I only 
declare thjit jealousy is their besetting sin 
—often non-existent, no doubt often no- 
bly resisted, sometimes overcome, but jea- : 
lousy is the upas tree of the profession. 
May I not add that as composers owe so 

































much to artistes and artistes to composers, 
and players and singers to each other, it 
is a thousand pities that there should not 
oftener be more of an ‘‘ entente cordiale ” 
and ‘*‘ noblesse oblige” between them? At 
present their professional harmonies are 
too often full of ‘‘ unresolved discords.” 


BRISCOE. 


can speak the naked truth and still be ar- 
tistic, you know. I learned that early in 
my art career. One day, when we were 
all in the studio painting, my old master 
came behind me and leaned over my 
shoulder to find that I had_ boyishly 
draped my figure in a floating gauzy veil. 
‘Mr. Satterly,’ he said, ‘if you want to 
paint draped figures, paint them, and if 
you want to paint nude figures, paint 
nude figures, but spare me shimmerettes !’ 
Won’t you spare me shimmerettes to-day, 
Annette?” 

Satterly looked up, smiling,and his com- 
panion laughed, but she was still uneasy, 
as her very attitude showed. The two 
were sitting together in a deep stony hol- 
low formed in some wave-smitten rocks, 
which were at once the breakwater and 
rugged bluff of a small island that lay 
green with its pine-trees in the midst of a 
deep cove. The site was too exposed to 
winter gales for verdure, but in place of 
grass, nature, fertile in expedients, had 
laid down matted pine needles season 
after season, until the net-work under- 
foot was more dense than the prickly 
boughs crossing overhead. Winds and 
storms had filled all the nooks and cor- 
ners of the red crags with this fodderlike 
pine, making a veritable rookery of warm 
nests in among the rocks. It was in one 
of these nests that Annette and Satterly 
were sitting. 

‘‘T and my shimmerettes seem to offend 
you to-day,” said Annette, after a long 
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pause. ‘‘ Do you know that we close our 
cottage to-morrow? I asked you early 
in the summer to give me quiet freedom 
while I staid here to think it all over, 
and I meant to be decided when these 
last days of October came. I have tried 
to be so all along, but I hoped you under- 
stood why I could not be too vehement 
in my denials.” 

There was a genuine sweetness and an 
unusual softness in her tone and manner 
that one less a lover would have found 
hard to resist. Satterly moved to lay his 
hand closely on the hand of the woman 
he loved, with a quick touch which had 
in it so much earnestness and so little of 
a caress that she did not withdraw from 
him. 

‘* Forgive me,” he said, ‘‘if I am sour- 
ed; indeed it is not your fault. However 
this talk between us ends—and I feel that 
there are to be finalities in it—you must 
believe that I acquit you of any blame 
whatever. You have been most exqui- 
sitely patient, womanly, and kind to me 
from Alpha to Omega, if Omega it is to 
be. Now, while I can speak calmly and 
with unbiassed truth, I want you to write 
it in the tablets of your memory that I 
told you this. Don’t you let anything— 


anything that I may be provoked to say 
or do hereafter—make you believe that I 
really think differently.” : 

He was sitting at her feet, and could 
see, as she looked down at him, all the lit- 
tle flecks of warm brown in her eyes that 


on near view made them seem hazel. Her 
lips were parted and quivering slightly. 
To Satterly her face perfectly expressed 
her character as he had learned to know 
it. Her underlying nature was as the 
tendernesses of her beauty—those brown 
lights of the eves, those soft curves of the 
lips—visible only when studied as Satter- 
ly was then devoutly studying them. She 
turned a little from his fixed gaze on her 
face, and looked over the waters at the 
low wintry sun hanging red above the 
red rocks. The movement drew her 
hand softly, as if unintentionally, from 
Satterly’s grasp. He fell back with a 
laugh. 

‘*Everything you do is characteristic 
of you.. Here you have let me sit as an- 
other woman would not have dared trust 
a .aan madly in love with her, but you 
know exactly to a mathematical nicety 
the line of safety. Did you know that 
for two foolish moments just now, be- 
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cause a squirrel in the tree made you start 
and again because the sunlight shifted o), 
your face, I half believed that your fir 
gers caught mine, or that your expression, 
altered? Was that why you drew your 
hand away?) No—pardon me—another 
woman would have done that—you on|y 
let it melt from mine.” . 

‘Yes,’ she answered, frankly; ‘‘ and 
you are thinking, too, that my horror of 
‘scenes,’ as you call them, is the cause of 
whatever is wrong between us. No, don't 
stop me. Something is wrong; but my 
real inability to decide and end this fina! 
ly one way or the other has been due to 
my inexperience—” 

Satterly laughed outright. ‘‘ Inexperi 
ence! In what, pray, are you inexpe 
rienced—men or manners? Dear one. 
don’t be troubled to find reasons. You 
don’t love me—that’s all—and enough. 
Why should you? Because I can’t forget 
you—things stick in my heart as in a 
dog’s—is no reason that you should be 
annoyed.” 

‘Tam glad you are willing to under 
stand,” she said, gently, *‘ but you don't 
quite do so yet. I mean what I say of 
my ignorance, Most women of my age— 
I am no longer an immature girl—have 
some experiences to guide them, but I 
have never really cared for any man in 
my life; and as a woman has to be a little 
—well—susceptible herself, you know, to 
thoroughly enjoy playing at love, I have 
never even had flirtations to teach me. I 
have come nearer to both love and flirta- 
tion with you than with any one else.”’ 
She paused, as if doubting the wisdom of 
such plain speech. 

‘*Go on,” he answered; ‘‘this is just 
what I wanted.” 

‘*You see now why I asked you for 
these free months. I have had nothing 
by which to gauge myself. Other men 
have loved me. You know that, so there 
isno harm in my saying so. I have been 
ashamed that I could hear them with not 
even a throb of answering emotion. With 
you it has been a little different. Some- 
times I have thought that I did care for 
you because I hate to make you suffer, and 
because I can talk to you—well, as I am 
talking now. But neither of these is 
love. I want to ask you an odd ques- 
tion. Howdid you know that you loved 
me?” She flushed under his look of 
amusement, but did not explain further. 

‘* How do I know I love you?” 








‘“‘That was not what I asked. The 
tense makes all the difference. I said, 
How did you know. I think I can un- 
derstand diving deeply after plunging, 
but plunging in, it is quite another mat- 
ter.” 

‘Yes,” he admitted, ‘‘it is. I have 
often wondered how women got the im- 
pulse to dive into marriage, lacking the 
stimulus of the chase.” 

Annette looked her assent. 

‘* You understand me wonderfully well. 
It must be partly your artistic tempera- 
ment that teaches you how a woman feels. 
You could never have sent mea Japanese 
oak, for instance, though you do think 
me a worldling. I think I want to tell 
you about my Japanese oak, and how I 
almost married the man who gave it to 
me. It was along while ago. I was lit- 
tle more than a débutante then, but I 
thought it high time I married. The 
idea of never marrying had not then oc- 
curred to me.” She waited again for Sat- 
terly to speak, but he was silent, and she 
went on: ‘‘I was never really engaged 
to the man I decided to marry. Some- 
thing held me back from the final step; 
but he had reason to believe it would 
soon come to that, though I never pre- 
tended to love him at all; and his first 
gift to me, a young sensitive girl, was— 
what do you think?—a morbid Old World 
plant—a Japanese oak! Did you ever see 
one?” 

‘‘T think so. They look like weary, wiz- 
ened old men—don’t they?’—and never 
grow larger than a little bush.” 

Annette spoke with suppressed feeling. 
‘They don’t grow because you deny them 
every natural condition. You keep them 
in a pot too small for them, with cruelly 
little water, too little sun, and too little 
air. They live fora century, and cost, I 
forget what, but small fortunes. It was 
a gift I was very proud of for a day 
orso. Then I began to hate it, and the 
man who thought I could be hard enough 
to enjoy it. I was, as he had reason to 
know, a rather cold woman, but not then, 
or now, I hope, a hard one. I set the 
poor thing in a great pot of earth, and 
put it in a south window, and drowned it 
with water, and flooded it with air. Of 
course it died. When I broke my en- 
gagement, if I can call the half-agree- 
ment such a name, I said that I did so 
because the oak had been madea gift to 
me, and because that proved an utter lack 
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of comprehension of me. 
not my whole reason. 


But that was 
I did not tell him 
how L had learned to realize that if I mar 
ried without love I should grow, or rather 


stop growing, just like that miserable 
starved little tree. He had unconscious 
ly given me an object-lesson, you see, and 
I have never forgotten it. Worldly, as 
you and he—yes, both of you—think me, 
the ghost of that oak has again and again 
stood: between me and a loveless mar 
riage.” There was a long pause. An 
nette broke the silence, speaking slowly, 
as if feeling her way to an understanding 
with herself as well as with her listener. 
‘IT am not a cold woman, whatever I 
seem. If I were, I should have married 
long ago. A marriage of love, genuine, 
tender love, is what I call beautiful, and 
I will have nothing less lovely. But how 
is one to know? How am I to know, for 
instance, that you can give me the sun- 
shine, space, and free air of a love-mar- 
riage? I know—all this is hard for me 
to say—that I shall never marry any one 
if 1 do not engage myself to you to-day, 
for I can never again expect to meet a 
man whose comradeship I so enjoy or 
with whom I feel such freedom, and who 
—it is even harder to say than I thought— 
who so nearly stirs my heart.” Satterly 
looked up quickly, but she would not 
meet his eyes. She had to steady her 
voice to go on, and the words came more 
firmly. ‘‘I confess I shrink from the 
thought of parting with you finally; yet, 
I do not, no, I do not feel that irresisti- 
ble impulse to bind myself more closely 
to you which, I suppose, would mean that 
I really loved you. I don’t know how 
better to test my heart, and you don't 
help me.” 

She ended with a little catch in her 
breath and more emotion than Satterly 
had ever seen her show. He replied in- 
stantly. 

‘*FWrankly, don’t you think you are 
rather unreasonable? How am I to test 
your heart for you? As I understand, you 
paraphrase the old agnostic’s prayer: ‘O 
Love, if you be my Love, touch my heart, 
if I have a heart.’ Perhaps you don’t 
realize that you are asking me to teach 
you exactly what I have been vainly 
striving and slaving to make you learn, 
lo, these many moons. What more can 
I do? I do melt my own tested heart 
for you to drink as Cleopatra did her 
pearl. But that hasn’t taught you, 
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my Princess—Princess I-Would-I-Wot- 
Not.” 

Annette’s face changed. She looked 
down with a quick turn of her head. 

‘“*Princess I-Would-I-Wot-Not,” she 
repeated — ‘‘I-Would-I-Wot-Not.” She 
recited the title over and over, as if it fas- 
cinated her. ‘‘Is that descriptive of me? 
Yes, I suppose it is. How discontented 
and fretful and peevish the name sounds 
—I would I wot not!” She interrupted 
Satterly’s murmured protest. ‘I don’t 
mind; it’s entirely true. But don’t you 
know that I would give the world to wot 
what I do want —to know my heart as 
others know theirs—as you do?” 

‘* Yes,” said Satterly, dryly, ‘‘there’s no 
doubt whatever about my knowing. Iam 
not introspective enough to be a doubter. 
I’m simply an old-fashioned lover on one 
knee before you offering my simple heart 
for what it is worth as frankly and as per- 
petually as an old-fashioned valentine 
picture. I have known unfortunately 


well just what 1 wanted—not ever since I 
first met you—I am not practised enough 
to pretend I have always loved you. I 
don’t think I quite liked you when we 
first met, did I?” 

‘*No,” said Annette, laughing; ‘‘ you 


thought me a worldly woman, and once 
deliberately told me so. Idon’t think I 
have ever had to complain of what you 
call ‘shimmerettes’ with you.” 

‘* You never will, IL hope. The first time 
it ever occurred to me to love you was 
when we were walking one day under a 
grove of pine-trees just like these, and the 
ground was springy in the same way with 
the old and new shed needles. Do you 
remember that walk? I don’t suppose so, 
but I was as I thought making myself 
agreeable to you, and talking cynically of 
what money could do, what I knew my 
own money had bought me of the world’s 
favor, when you stopped short and dug 
the point of your parasol into the mat of 
pine needles. ‘Bah! You haven't the 
money that would buy a carpet like this!’ 
you said, scornfully, and you could have 
knocked me down with one of those same 
needles. I looked at you, and then some- 
how it seemed to me that I saw your 
beauty for the first time. I thought, 
‘Why, this is a woman to love!’ But 
frankly it wasn’t the first time I had 
thought that of a woman, and, according 
to experience, it seemed to me an unim- 
portant discovery. Only I thought it 
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again shortly, and again in a segregated 
kind of way, until at last the thought 
dropped down so often it grew as this 
pine-needle carpet must have grown 
slowly but surely overlapping everything 
else. I can’t tell you how I know I love 
you any more than the pine needles know 
what made them fall, or why they keep 
on falling.” 

Satterly was speaking with apparent 
calmness, but as Annette looked aside, the 
excited contraction of his eyes told a dif 
ferent story. Annette had been listening 
earnestly, now she leaned her hand on 
the stone by her, and with a restless 
gesture rose to her feet. She spoke 
slowly. 

‘**T have always dreamed that if I ever 
fell in love it would be so deeply and 
overwhelmingly that I think I may have 
been, and perhaps I am now, afraid to 
loosen my hold on myself. That may 
be the trouble. But whatever the reason 
is, that hold is still there, Mr. Satterly. 
You have taught me nothing, and I am 
stillmy own. If I had to marry you—” 
She turned to Satterly with a smile so 
sweet and so frank that his heart sank in 
his breast—‘‘I believe I could make you 
fairly happy, and you me, but I can be 
sure of nothing more ideal than that, and 
that is not very ideal, is it? AsI said, if | 
had to marry you, I think it would be in 
all probability best and happiest for me; 
but marriages can’t be made in that way, 
and as it has to be deliberate, and as the 
last word has to lie with me, I cannot 
take the responsibility of making it yes- 
it must be no.” 

She paused in a sudden embarrassment, 
looking away from Satterly over the edge 
of the rocky nest on the curved beach at 
the foot of the bluff. As she stood she 
shivered slightly. 

‘It grows very cold,” she began, con ven- 
tionally. Suddenly she interrupted her- 
self, crying out in another voice, ‘‘ Look! 
look! our boat!” 

Satterly sprang to his feet beside her. 
He had left their flat-bottomed sharpy 
beached on the sands with the oars drawn 
into it; now-it was floating free on the 
water, each moment drifting further, 
and already some distance away. The 
stealthy tide, rising and falling softly 
and rapidly, had washed off the light 
shell. They both stood staring helpless- 
ly after it. 

‘*Can we do nothing?” cried Annette, 
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ichast. ‘‘ We might as well be in a pris- 
on with our key drifting away !” 

In answer Satterly flung back his head 
suddenly, looking full in her face with 
wide-opened eyes that fairly spoke, though 
she failed to read the thought behind. An 
overwhelming sense of something trem- 
bling in the balance seized her, but a mo- 
ment later he had turned from her as if 
with a wrench of will-power, and began 
to climb from the deep nest to the rocks 
above. His foot was on the upper ledge 
when Annette, following him, caught his 
arm. 

‘‘ What are you thinking of?” she cried, 
sharply. Her upturned face was suffused 
with color, her lips were quivering, her 
eyes terrified. Satterly had never seen 
her so beautiful or so womanly. 

‘*The boat,” he answered, simply, look- 
ing down at her. ‘‘I can overtake it.” 

‘* You must not try. I implore you! 
These waters are always bitterly cold. 
Now they areicy. They will send outa 
search party from home after nightfall, so 
we have only to wait,” she went on, reso- 
lutely, as his arm seemed to stiffen under 
her grasp. ‘I am not afraid, and I am 
woman enough, Mr. Satterly, and proud 
enough, to be indifferent.” 

Satterly broke from her hold. 

‘‘T am not,” he said. ‘‘Go to the back 
of the rock. For God’s sake don’t follow 
me with youreyes. If I should fail, you 
could do nothing whatever to help me.” 
He drew himself up and over the edge. 
His footfall sounded on the hard stone 
fainter and fainter. Annette stood for a 
moment motionless, then dropped down 
into the hollow, crouching against the 
wall, her face hidden, her eyes and ears 
sealed—waiting. 


A half-hour later the low sun, hanging 
like a red disk over the water, shone blind- 
ingly into Annette’s face as she sat in the 
stern of the boat facing Satterly, who was 


rowing. She was utterly silent, and he 
noticed that the glow in sky, sea, and air 
failed to warm her pallor. Her face was 
grave, her manner serious. 

‘‘I am sorry,” said Satterly, apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘It was a careless trick on my part. 
I should have remembered what a thief the 
water is; but, indeed,” he went on, laugh- 
ing, ‘you need not take it so solemnly. 
Except for your sad fright and a little wad 
of wet underwear in the locker, there’s no 
harm done. It was not so bad as it looked. 
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The tide was with me, and the water was 
not too cold.” 

Annette dropped her hand over the side 
of the boat, trailing it in the water, and 
drew it out again blue with the chill. Her 
voice was shaking, but she spoke with a 
cold precision. 

‘*You risked your life. The tide could 
have swept you out and the cold have 
cramped you. It isa marvel that neither 
happened. I shall never as long as I live 
forget those moments I spent crouching 
down among the pine needles at the back 
of that rock. I was afraid to see or hear. 
I tried to bury myself alive.” 

‘*‘T know,” said Satterly; ‘‘I had almost 
to shake you awake when I came back. 
It was like a disappointment, wasn’t it, 
with such preparation for horrors?” 

The recollection of her terrors and his 
light manner seemed to double Annette’s 
annoyance. 

‘*“What right had you to impose such 
an experience on me? I am not speaking 
of any duty to yourself.” 

Satterly did not answer. 
restlessly. 

‘*T can’t forgive you for any of it. I 
am weighed down by the obligations you 
persistently thrust on me. It is not gen- 
erous.” 

Then he looked up, his brow redden- 
ing. 

‘*On the contrary,” he answered, quick- 
ly. He rowed less strongly, and the tide 
swept heavily against the bow of the boat 
until his face was in the sunlight, and 
Annette could see plainly his look of in- 
dignant repudiation. ‘‘On the contrary, 
you are now under no obligation of any 
kind. You are not Princess I-Wot-What- 
I-Must, as you might have been. You are 
still Princess I-Would-I-Wot-Not.” 

Annette’s head rose proudly. 

‘* You think, then, that I did not mean 
it when I told you on the island I was 
willing to wait for rescue?” 

‘You thought you meant it; but as I 
was I, and you you, if the chance of escape 
had been one in a million, and I had but 
half a life to risk, I ought to have risked 
it.” 

“Why?” 

But Satterly had already regained his 
composure and his usual easy good-hu- 
mor. 

‘*T refuse to answer,” he said, laughing. 
‘*Just now you stung me into saying a 
great deal more than I should.” 


She went on 
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‘“You may as well go on, as you have 
said so much. You think, in a word, 
that with the publicity, the hue-and-cry 
of a search party looking for us, I should 
not have been exactly in a position that 
forced me to marry you, but where it 
would have been more comfortable to 
my worldly-mindedness to do so, and 
so, worldly to the end, I would have 
married you as a mere escape from an- 
noyance.” 

Satterly showed that he braced himself 
for what he saw had to come. ‘It is what 
you would have done,” he said, firmly, 
‘and what indubitably I should have 
grasped at your doing, and far better 
have died than been party to. You are 
very angry with me, I see. I don’t won- 
der. I hardly think it will mend matters 
for me to tell you that I worship you just 
as you are, worldly-mindedness and all. 
You are not worldly at the core of your 
heart, but you have—you can’t deny it— 
you have lived and outlived some things 
that other women have yet to fathom. 
You know, for instance, exactly how val- 
uable the world’s opinion is, and what it 
means to run even a little counter to it. 
I mean to tell you the whole truth now; 
it is better. When I saw the boat drift- 


ing off, remembered that you had just 
told me you could marry me if you had 


to do so, and be fairly happy. I knew— 
forgive me—that you would consent to 
marry me because of that accident of wind 
and tide, and deep down in my heart I 
knew all in a moment that I should not 
be strong enough to resist such a tempta- 
tion. My only salvation was to plunge 
in at once, and come back with the boat, 
or never come back to you at all. You 
must see that.” 

‘*You risked your life, then, to save me 
from yourself?” 

Satterly laughed, and shook his head. 
“*T don’t know. Iam getting out of my 
depth now. I tell you I haven’t the kind 
of mind that untangles metaphysical con- 
fusions. I only know that I love you, 
and I stand now where I stood before the 
boat drifted away—with a fair field, but 
no favor whatever.” 

‘* You risked your life to save me from 
yourself,” Annette repeated. Her voice 
was hard and mechanical. ‘‘ You knew 
me better than I knew myself. Yes, I 
would have married you. It was very 
nobly done.” 
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Satterly replied by silence only, whic), 
Annette made no effort to break. He ben; 
to his oars, rowing strongly, while t), 
sun sank and twilight settled on the wa 
ters. It was dark when the homing boa; 
with its two silent occupants wove its 
way through the shipping and touched at 
the landing-pier. They could see the old 
weather- worn boat- master standing 
the floating wharf with his lantern ]j 
peering out over the harbor, waiting f{ 
them. He had heard the splash of oars, 
and this was the last boat out. Satter], 
took the lantern from him, crossing thie 
seats to the stern where Annette sat. As 
he lifted the light, and it fell full on ler 
face, he paused in amazement, his hand 
extended to help her. It was Annette 
who spoke to the boatman, bidding him 
bring her some wrappings from the boat 
house. 

The man turned away, and she rose, 
taking the hand Satterly was still me 
chanically offering. As she stood beside 
him, the lifted light showed plainly her 
flushed and tear-wet cheeks. Her voice 
was soft with emotion, low with earnest 
ness. All the tenderness of her beauty 
shone on Satterly as through a mist. It 
was the same imploring face that had 
looked up at him from the rocky nest. 

‘‘T sent him away on purpose, because 
I can’t let myself leave this boat without 
speaking. Don’t try to help me. I ought 
tosayit alone. I know I am not worthy 
of a man like yourself—no, don’t speak. 
But I have learned one thing from you 
to-night, and you'll teach me more. | 
know now that I never shall learn what 
love is except by loving and sacrificing as 
you do. Itis with you that the last word 
lies, but you must never again call me 
Princess I-Would-I-Wot-Not, for now, 
though I don’t know just what it means, 
just as you do, I wot what I want.” 

The old boatman, limping down the pier 
with the wrappings, broke into a run as he 
heard a crash and saw the light fall and 
disappear from the row-boat. When le 
reached the wharf, Satterly was stumbling- 
ly helping Annette over the broken glass 
of the lantern and the seats of tlie boat. 
They were both groping and laughing. 

‘* Lost your light, sir?” came the unne- 
cessary question. 

And Satterly’s voice, strong and ex- 
ultant, rang out from the darkness: ‘‘I? 
Oh no! I've only just found it.” 




















N October last the life of the College 

of New Jersey for one hundred and 
fifty years was marked by a great cele- 
bration in Princeton. The name was 
then formally changed to Princeton Uni- 
versity, aS more expressive of the ad- 
vanced position the institution has taken 
in the higher education and in the breadth 
of university facilities and training. The 
occasion was such an entire departure in 
academic life in this country, exhibited 
so many novel features, and put such an 
emphasis upon the position of scholarship 
in our society, that it deserves more at- 
tention than it received from the passing 
reports of the newspapers, or can receive 
in the limits of these pages. 

It was the first academic celebration 
that had the character of universality. 
It was the first formal recognition of the 
brotherhood of learning and research be- 
tween the great educational institutions 
of the world. It was the first time that 
America has asserted her place in this 
hierarchy of learning. No pains were 
spared to give dignity and universality 
to the event. Invitations in Latin—the 
classical elegance of which was approved 
by the most scholarly critics—were sent 
to all the British and Continental univer- 
sities of standing. All responded cordial- 
ly, and in missive documents which are 
works of art, and in dignity befitting the 
foreign recognition of the rank of our 
great schools. Many universities sent as 
delegates professors and specialists of re- 
nown. There were delegates from the 
universities of Canada, Ireland, Scotland, 
England, Holland,Germany, and France. 
The delegate from Italy (University of 
Bologna) was prevented by illness, and 
represeutatives of other Continental 
schools who had intended to be present 
were obliged by personal reasons to fore- 
go the journey. Nearly all the univer- 
sities, colleges, and learned societies of 
America were invited, and the most rep- 
resentative of them, North, South, and 
West, responded by delegates. There were 
present a great assembly of college presi- 
dents and of distinguished professors in 
letters, law, science, and divinity. Never 
before had the higher educational inter- 











ests of America been so fully represented 
in one gathering. 

Another feature of the occasion was 
the contribution to knowledge. This truly 
university function was emphasized as it 
never before has been in a celebration of 
this kind. For the three weeks before 
the three public days, series of lectures 
were given by foreign specialists on phys- 
ics, biology, mathematics, and literature. 
These were largely attended by scholars 
and special students from all parts of the 
country. There were levturers, recog- 
nized authorities in their specialties, from 
Edinburgh, Cambridge, the Sorbonne, 
Leipsic, Jena, Berlin, Utrecht, and Dublin. 
These lectures were not ordinary class- 
room discourses. They were in most cases 
advanced contributions to knowledge, the 
result of years of study, travel, and exper- 
iment, for the first time announced and 
given to the world on the Princeton plat- 
form. This made the real distinction of 
the occasion, and these fresh gifts to sci- 
ence will be, when published by the uni- 
versity, the chief monument of the cele- 
bration. 

The formal exercises of the three days 
of display were up to the high level of the 
occasion: the opening discourse of Presi- 
dent Patton, the welcoming address, the 
responses from foreign and American del- 
egates, the oration of Professor Wood- 
row Wilson, and the poem of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. The conferring of degrees 
was a most impressive spectacle,each class 
of recipients being presented for the hon- 
or by a university orator. All the pub- 
lic utterances were pervaded by a spirit 
of patriotism, an emphatic recognition of 
the duty of scholarship to the publie ser- 
vice and the public weal,a union Of sturdy 
interest in politics and sound learning, 
which was born in Princeton, in the Rev- 
olutionary era, under the administration 
of President Witherspoon. And the cap- 
stone of the edifice of learning and patri- 
otism was laid on by President Cleveland, 
in a noble address, which is one of the 
most luminous and’ sound ethical state- 
ments of political morality and high 
statesmanship that has been made since 
the days of Washington. 
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Room also was made for the vent of 
enthusiasm and for popular display. The 
town joined in the celebration; houses 
were dressed in colors, the orange and 
black preponderating, and two triumphal 
arches were erected on the main street. 
For three days the village was given up 
to festivities. Visitors were entertained 
by a series of private dinners and lunch- 
eons, according to an elaborate plan most 
orderly carried out. Hospitality was un- 
bounded. On the evening of the second 
day there was a great procession, a general 
illumination, and a display of fireworks. 
There were nearly three thousand stu- 
dents, professors, and graduates of Prince- 
ton in line, by classes, marching with 
bands of music, banners, torches, and in- 
numerable patriotic and comical devices. 
The procession moved in a roar of sing- 
ing, shouting, and cheering, lit up by col- 
ored lights and emphasized by explosions 
along the line. It was reviewed by the 
President, Mrs. Cleveland, and a crowd 
of delegates and invited guests on a plat- 
form in front of Nassau Hall. This his- 
toric building was illuminated by electric 


lights. The lovely campus, clothed in 
the brilliant foliage of October, was 


starred with colored lanterns, making an 
effect which entranced the foreign spec- 
tators. Indeed, when the marching col- 
umns were grouped on the campus, the 
crash of military bands, the college songs, 
the shouting and cheering, and the splen- 
did fireworks made a scene of enthusiasm 
and beauty not commonly seen twice in 
a lifetime. 

There was another feature which mark- 
ed or emphasized a new departure in 
academic life in this country. This was 
the general wearing of academic costumes. 
Each day at the public exercises there 
was a procession from Marquand Chapel 
across the campus to Alexander Hall of 
the trustees, faculties, delegates, and in- 
vited guests. Every member of it wore 
the cap and gown, and the hood indica- 
ting the honorary degree of the wearer 
and the university from which he re- 
ceived it. The robes of the American 
colleges were black, the hoods alone show- 
ing brilliant colors; but many of the 
gowns of foreign universities were in 
scarlet and crimson, set off with velvet 
and ermine. The display was fine in 
color, but it was dignified. The flowing 
robes expressed something of the dignity 
of learning and the honor of academic life. 
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II. 

Within a few years academic costumes, 
which are common abroad, except in Ger 
many, have been introduced into our co|- 
leges and universities. In some the cay 
and gown are worn by the students. And 
the habit is becoming general for thy 
trustees and faculties and holders of hon 
orary degrees to wear these costumes o) 
the high college days. No one can deny 
that they add greatly to the dignity and 
interest of our college anniversaries an 
special functions. The costumes are ac 
ademic in origin and not ecclesiastic 
The wearing of them, so lately taken up 
by us, is likely to spread rapidly, for w 
are prone to go to extremes in such mat 
ters. The danger is that they will run 
into meaningless display, with an utter 
disregard of historic origins. There should 
be a general understanding among uni 
versities, so that certain cuts and certain 
colors should mean everywhere and at all 
times definite honors and degrees. 

It is sometimes said that the academic 
dress is not democratic, that it tends to 
foster a professional aristocracy. ! do 
not think so. The aristocracy of learn 
ing, if there be such a thing, is a real 
democracy, and not less so because it has 
some dignity. Ignorance 
of decent conventionalities are not of the 
essence of real democracy. The aristoc 
racy of education is open to the poorest 
student in the land. Commonly his re 
ward, if he is devoted to the things of the 
mind and the good of his fellows, is not 
wealth. Why refuse to give a certain 
dignity to his unselfish career? Besides, 
the scholarly class is always democratic 
in its tendencies; it is in the great uni- 
versities of the world that liberalizing 
ideas have been born; it is from them 
that progressive educators have gone 
forth. The student class is apt in all 
countries to be revolutionary. 

But there is another consideration. We 
need in this country, just because of our 
democratic proclivities, the lessons of or- 
der, discipline, system, and respect for 
position andauthority. Uniform,asasym- 
bol botin of authority and service, is a good 
thing in this country. It is needless to 
say this of the army, the navy, tie police, 
or, to take a recent example, the street- 
cleaning brigades of New York, or the 
railway employés. Uniforms add dignity 
to all these services, and also security to 
the public. It is greatly to be regretted 
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that all our judges and judicial authori- 
ties do not wear robes of office. That 
costume alone would teach us a certain 
respect for law and authority. Perhaps 
we should have more dignified court- 
rooms and more orderly procedure if the 
lawyers all wore gowns. 

It cannot hurt a democracy to have re- 
spect for authority and respect for learn- 
ing, and as we are in this country con- 
fessedly very much influenced by clothes, 
why should they not mark positions of 
responsibility and mental attainments, on 
proper occasions, as well as wealth in- 
herited or acquired? And there is one 
comfort in academic fashions, that they 
cannot change with the whims of tailors 
and modistes. 


III. 


The evils of the Drink Habit are so evi- 
dent, the crude legislative attempts to les- 
sen them have been so nearly abortive, 
and the spasmodic efforts of one -ideaed 
enthusiasts have been so inadequate to 
meet the facts in the case, that the time 
seems to have come for a common-sense 
people to take up the matter in a broad 
and scientific spirit. What are the real 
evils, what are the inducing causes, and 
how, considering what human nature is, 
can they be lessened or mitigated? Here 
is a problem worthy the attention of the 
most accomplished statesman, the most 
enthusiastic student of humanity, the 
best educated specialist in any field re- 
lating to the conduct and comfort of life. 
This Habit touches every interest in our 
civilization—family life, taxation and our 
economic condition, and politics. How 
can intelligent public opinion be brought 
to bear upon this problem? No doubt 
there is a more wholesome public opinion 
in regard to temperance than existed fifty 
or even twenty years ago, but the matter 
has never been put upon a scientific basis. 
There is need of exact information that 
shall commend itself to the common- 
sense of the people and be serviceable for 
practical effort. 

In order to study this subject thorough- 
ly, impartially, and scientifically, there 
was organized in New York about three 
years ago ‘“‘The Committee of Fifty for 
the investigation of the Drink Problem.” 
The committee geographically is fairly 
representative of the United States, but 
it is largely made up of residents of East- 
ern States on account of the necessity of 
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having members who can be active and 
conveniently attend the meetings. Those 
who live at a distance occasionally attend 
the meetings, and are kept informed of 
the investigations proposed and of their 
progress. In its composition the com- 
mittee represents most of the religious dey 
nominations, many of the universities and 
schools of technical learning, active busi- 
ness men, and specialists in many depart- 
ments, as in chemistry, physiology, hy- 
giene, statistics relating to our economic 
life, and psychology. It was from the 
first understood that the prime business 
of the committee was not the expression 
of opinions or the advocacy of one theory 
or another, but strictly the investigation 
of facts without reference to conclusions 
to which they might lead; that is, if pos- 
sible to get at the truth on the whole sub- 
ject, in order that the truth may be a 
guide to the formation of public opinion 
and to possible legislation. It is believed 
that the men composing the committee are 
of such standing in the community as to 
be a guarantee that the investigations are 
impartially conducted, and that any pub- 
lication of results they may authorize will 
be accepted as genuine. In short, the ob- 
ject of the committee is to present a mass 
of facts to the American people, that they 
may understand the problem we have to 
deal with, and attack it in a sober, practi- 
cal, and scientific manner. 

It was recognized at the beginning that 
this investigation was serious, that it cov- 
ered a very wide field, and that progress 
in it must be slow and expensive. Pro- 
vision was made for raising the money 
needed to carry on the work, in which 
the aid of persons interested in this vital 
question was and is solicited. “he com- 
mittee divided itself into several groups 
in order to pursue systematically the sev- 
eral lines of investigation open to it. The 
main groups, aside from that on finance 
and ways and means, are the Physiologi- 
eal and Pathological, the Legislative, the 
Economic, and the Ethical, with the ne- 
cessary sub-divisions. Each group upon 
presentation of its proposed line and 
scope of investigation was authorized to 
employ experts outside the committee, 
and was voted money to pay them. The 
expert work involves laboratory - work, 
protracted experiments, the collection of 
statistics from scattered fields, and travel 
and trained observation. It is work that 
requires knowledge, experience, and ab- 
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sorbs the time of the expert, and cannot 
be carried on without adequate compen- 
sation. In connection with the whole 
subject a bibliography is forming which 
will be of great use to scientific students. 

For the better understanding of the 
evork of the committee, and its claims 
upon public sympathy and confidence, I 
will refer to the lines of investigation in 
progress in the several groups. 

The Physiological group has taken up 
alcohol, its nature, and exact office in the 
general economy. This was a study great- 
ly needing to be made in the scientific 
world, and for its direct practical bearing 
on our problem. With this have gone 
along, under several experts, experiments 
as to the effect of alcohol upon the ani- 
mal organism, physically and morally. 
These developments are exceedingly nov- 
el, curious, and interesting. Other lines 
of this group are statistics as to the use 
and the effect of alcohol among brain- 
workers; the relation of alcoholism to 
diseases observed in patients in the large 
general hospitals; the relation of alecohol- 
ism to insanity; and a careful investiga- 
tion in regard to the metabolism of alco- 
hol and alcoholic drinks in the living hu- 
man body as bearing upon the question 
to what extent alcoho! is consumed in the 
human body, thereby acting as a force- 
producer and a food. 

The Legislative group has undertaken 
to study the effect of various methods 
of temperance reform as exhibited in 
the legislation of several States. Eight 
States having typical systems have been 
carefully studied, as to whether the laws 
have or have not lessened the drinking 
habit and the quantity of intoxicating 
liquor consumed, whether they have or 
have not been enforced, and the moral re- 
sult of the application of these systems 
upon the communities. These systems 
are prohibition, local option, high license, 
general license, the dispensary law, taxa- 
tion, and modifications of these. This re- 
port should be a valuable guide to future 


legislation. 
The Economie group covers a very 
wide field. It seeks to ascertain the 


amount of capital invested and the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the liquor traf- 
fic. It is here,as well as in the subject of 
legislation, that the Drink Habit enters 
into politics, and it cannot be intelligent- 
ly dealt with without a knowledge of the 
invested interests that may oppose not 
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only radical reform, but even moderate 









restraints in favor of temperate habits. 
It will ascertain the revenue derived by 
taxation from the liquor traffic. Here 
the interest of the State seems to be op 
posed to curtailing the use of liquor, on 
financial grounds. In most civilized coun 
tries it is a main source of revenue. It 
will consider the liquor problem in rela 
tion to industries, that is to say, how far 
the use of liquor affects or is atfected by 
various industrial conditions, night work, 
overwork,etc. The relation of the liquor 

problem to poverty is another very broad 

subject. The relation of the liquor prob 

lem to crime is receiving as careful con 

sideration. Another most interesting 

line of study is its relation to comforts, 

luxury, pleasure, to sanitary conditions, 

and to the habits of the different nation 

alities of the United States. This last is 
specially studied in cities and in States 
where there is a marked preponderance 
of one nationality. What is the race or 
the climatic predisposition, or aversion, to 
this habit, in moderation or in excess? 
Another investigation only just entered 
on, and which may be fruitful in results, is 
the relation of the liquor problem to tlie 
Negroes and the North American Indians. 

An important subject,involving the co- 
operation of the economic and the phys- 
iological groups, is that of the teaching of 
total abstinence in the public schools to 
children in all grades, by means of text- 
books on physiology prepared for that pur- 
pose. 

The Ethical group, while withholding 
its work until the accumulation of a mass 
of facts whose relations can be studied, 
has nevertheless undertaken to set forth 
what may be called certain ‘ethical 
facts” in relation to the subject, psycho- 
logical relations, the habits of some com- 
munities, and such subjects as the means 
of instruction in the home itself in regard 
to temperance, provided by church or 
other publication societies. 

It is not expected that this committee, 
or any other organization,or any national 
power, can suddenly or radically change 
the habits of the world. But wise and 
practical efforis can mitigate almost any 
evil under the sun, can produce a public 
opinion that operates in the right direc- 
tion. The first requisite in any social 
problem is to throw light upon it, and this 
is the humble office of the Committee of 
Fifty. 
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ay, 

As I was reflecting, several mornings 
ago, upon what sort of a year this 1897 is 
likely to be for the dwelling together of 
people on this earth in amity (informa- 
tion on which the readers of the Study 
have a right to expect), my attention was 
absorbed by a pair of red squirrels, 
who were disporting on the trunks of two 
gigantic chestnut-trees, with an evident 
electric enjoyment of the clear frosty 
morning. If it is true that soul is only 
one form of electricity, these frisky crea- 
tures seemed well charged with the means 
of enjoying what is called animal life. 
Each squirrel had a tree to himself, and 
I fancied they were playing a sort of 
game, vying with each other in the ra- 
pidity of ascending and descending, and 
creating surprise by sudden appearances 
round the tree in unexpected altitudes. 
I may have been mistaken. It may not 
have been a childish game of hide-and- 
seek and bopeep at all, but a real social 
function, a morning call or other visiting 
ceremony, With the common chatter and 
more or less interesting intercourse. Or 
they may have been engaged in some busi- 
ness transaction in connection with the 
grocery and provision trade. 


The trees are so near my upper win- 
dows that I seemed to be in the company 
of the squirrels, and presently they evi- 
dently saw me as plainly as I saw them, 
and they paused from time to time to ob- 


serve me. No doubt the movements I 
was making with the pen seemed to them 
as silly and unimportant as the whisking 
of their tails seemed to me. Probably 
both our impressions were correct. They 
looked at me with curiosity, a wild and 
furtive curiosity, but with no trace of 
alarm or apprehension. These are not 
domesticated squirrels, they are not even 
tame. They live a perfectly free, wild, 
natural life, like hundreds of their com- 
panions around here. They are not tame, 
and they are not hunted. There is no 
sentimental intercourse between them 
and us, I might almost say no communi- 
cation, but we dwell together in entire 
amity, and there is a feeling of confidence 
established that we will not encroach 
upon each other’s independence. We 
like to see them sporting about in the 
trees—they give us a kind of pleasure 
that is never communicated by a bushy- 
tailed animal pitifully racing on a tread- 
mill eage—and no doubt they enjoy a 
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residence near civilized and not blood- 
thirsty carnivorous beings. They make 
their own living, and the little fellows 
are more provident than most working 
folk in laying up something against dull 
times. Their success in this in this local- 
ity is the more to be commended because 
they have as competitors a lot of boys 
who swarm under the trees in the nut 
season from daylight to dark, merely to 
gratify a predatory instinct and a mo 
mentary appetite, and with none of the 
provident industry of the squirrel. How- 
ever, the supply seems to be ample, and 
the squirrels probably lay by enough for 
the winter. I hope at least that their 
economy is not yet overmatched by the 
boys’ destructiveness. I should hate to 
be compelled to buy nuts to feed the 
squirrels, on account of the bad effect on 
the squirrels, for charity would no doubt 
reduce them to the human level. 

This is not the place to enter upon the 
deep question whether the taming of a 
wild animal does not deprive him of his 
most essentially interesting and noble 
qualities, reduce him to a degrading 
slavery and servility. He is apt to ac- 
quire the vices of humanity. We can 
hardly avoid a kind of contempt—a sort 
of pity at least—for anything that is 
“tamed.” We ourselves revolt at the 
notion of subjection. I fancy the lion is 
not a noble beast, is rather a mean beast, 
but we respect him more in the desert 
than in a menagerie, where he has been 
so cowed as to lick his keeper's hand. 

I am more interested in the problem 
whether the untamed animals and man, 
who has dropped some of his barbarous 
propensities, though he still likes to kill 
for the sake of killing, and is more prone 
to fight than the beasts of the forests, 
cannot arrange to live together in amity, 
and so have a kind of ‘* kingdom come” 
that is fabled to have existed in paradisic 
times. I mean that they should live to- 
gether without mistrust, fear, or cruel- 
ty. The experiment has never been fair- 
ly tried in historic times, though some 
saints have been said to have lived in 
peaceful relations with birds, fishes, mi- 
nor animals not carnivorous, and even 
with what are called beasts of prey. But 
men have always been the beasts of prey. 
They have always tried to exterminate 
the animals. They have spread suspi- 
cion and terror throughout the world. 
Hardly an animal, the loveliest and most 
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innocent, feels safe so long as a man is in 
sight. He has made himself everywhere 
a ‘‘holy terror.” If he cannot kill ani- 
mals, he thinks it manly, and what he 
calls patriotic, to make war on his own 
kind. But in this grove of forest trees 
we get on beautifully together—we and 
the squirrels. There is no cruelty or 
persecution on the one side, no wish to 
tame or subjugate, and consequently no 
fear on the other side. I fancy that if 
the squirrels were really tamed the charm 
would be gone. 

The experiment of living together with- 
out cruelty or servility is being tried in 
the Yellowstone Park on a large scale. 
No one is permitted to hunt or kill the 
wild denizens of the Park. Will the 
animals, especially the elk, the deer, the 
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antelope, in time lose their fear of man 
without losing their attractive wildness 
and shyness and native grace, and become 
a civilizing influence upon the visitors to 
this national play-ground? The bear, | 
fear, is in the way to become a beggar. 
an object of charity, and to slump into a 
mere mess of domesticity. If he does, 
his charm will disappear, and he will be 
no more an ornament to the scenery, or a 
wholesome example to man of self - re- 
specting wildness, than a hog. 

If the Yellowstone Park experiment 
succeeds, and it is demonstrated that men 
and free animals can live together in 
peace, we can then turn our attention to 
the experiment of inducing the races of 
men to dwell together or apart in some- 
thing like amity. 





POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed December 11, 1896. _It 


was announced at the Department of State in 
Washington, November 11, that the basis of an ar- 
bitration treaty with Great Britain for the settlement 
of the Venezuelan boundary question had been agreed 
upon, each nation to name two commissioners, and 
in case of the failure of these commissioners to 
agree upon a fifth for chairman, King Oscar IT. of 
Sweden was designated to appoint a presiding officer. 
The Venezuelan cabinet ratified the agreement. 
The Boundary Commission suspended its work, 

The second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress 
began at Washington December 7. President 
Cleveland’s message announced the approaching 
settlement of the Venezuelan controversy and a 
gratifying advance toward a general arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, proposed improvements 
in the consular service, recommended a revision of 
postage rates for second-class mail matter, and re- 
ported progress in the reform of the civil service 
and in the condition of the Indians. It tendered to 
Spain and Cuba the good offices of the United States 
in arranging a peace based on the autonomy of Cuba, 
and referred to the prospect of European interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Turkey. The deficit 
in the National Treasury for the last fiscal year was 
$25,208,245 70. The retirement of greenbacks 
and Treasury notes was urged. 

The appointment by the Pope of Rev. Dr. Thomas 
J. Conaty to sueceed Bishop John J. Keane as rector 
of the Catholic University at Washington was an- 
nounced November 20, 

The war in Cuba continued. The death on the 
battle-field of the insurgent leader General Antonio 
Maceo was announced December 8. 

Ex - Queen Liliuokalani was pardoned by the 


Hawaiian government, and upon her release from 
custody sailed for the United States, arriving at San 
Francisco December 10. 

The failure of the potato crop in Ireland caused 
great misery. Bread riots resulted from the failure 
of the wheat crop in parts of India. 

The Due d'Orléans was married at Vienna, No- 
vember 5, to the Archduchess Marie Dorothée Ame- 
lie of Austria. 

The steamer Salier of the North German Lloyd 
line, from Bremen to Buenos Ayres, foundered on 
the Corunna Corrubeda Shoals, off Villagarcia, on 
the Spanish coast, December 8. All on board, 281 
persons, were lost. 

OBITUARY. 

October 27.—At Paris, Paul Armand Challemel- 
Lacour, statesman and orator, aged sixty-nine years. 

November 6.—In the Tyrol, William Nicholas, 
Duke of Wiirtemberg. 

November 11.—Joseph James Cheeseman, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Liberia. 

November 20.—At Paris, Noél Parfait, politician 
and writer, aged eighty-two years.—At Wernize- 
rode, Germany, Otto, Count of Stolberg-Wernige- 
rode, statesman and theologian. 

November 21,—At London, Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, physician and writer, aged sixty-eight years. 

November 26,— At Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Benjamin Aptirorp Gould, the astronomer, aged 
seventy-two years, 

November 27,—At London, Mathilde Blind, the 
writer, aged forty-nine years. 

November 30.—At Philadelphia, John Scott, ex- 
Senator of the United States, aged seventy - four 
years. 

December 8.— At Liéssewitz, Germany, Ernest 
Engle, the statistician, aged seventy-five years. 
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JANE. 


A DOMESTIC 


EPISODE. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


‘HE was quite the reverse of beautifal— 
Ss to some she was positively unpleasant to 
look npon—but that made no difference to 
Mrs. Thaddeus Perkins, who, after long ex peri- 
ence with domestics, had come to judge of the 
value of a servant by her performance rather 
than by herappearance. The girl—if girl she 
was, for she might have been thirty or sixty, 
so far as any one could judge from a merely 
superficial glance at her face and figure—was 
neat of aspect, and, what was more, she had 
come well recommended. She bore upon her 
face every evidence of respectability and 
character, as well as one or two lines which 
might have indicated years or toothache — it 
was difficult to decide which. On certain 
days, When the weather was very warm and 
she had much to do, the impression was that 
the lines meant years, and many of them, ac- 
centuated as they were by her pallor, the white- 
ness of her face making the lines seem almost 
black in their intensity. When she smiled, 
however, which she rarely did—she was sol- 
emn enough to have been a butler—one was 
impressed with the idea of hours of pain from 
a wicked tooth. Atany rate, she was engaged 
as waitress, and put in charge of the first floor 
of the Perkins household. 

“T faney we’ve at last got a real treasure,” 
said Mrs. Perkins. “‘ There’s no nonsense about 
Jane—I think.” The last two words were 
added apologetically. 

“Where did you get her?” asked Thaddeus. 
“At an Imbecility Office ?” 

“T don’t quite know what you mean—an 
Imbecility Office ?” 

“Only my pet, private, and particular name 
for it, my dear. You would speak of it as an 
Intelligence Office, no doubt,” was the reply. 
““My observation of the fruit of Intelligence 
Offices has convinced me that they deal in 
Imbeeility.” 

“ Not quite,” laughed Mrs. Perkins. “They 
look after Domestic Vacancies.” 

“ Well they do it with a vengeance,” said he. 
“We've had more vacancies in this house to 
do our cooking and our laundering and our 
house-work generally than two able-bodied 
men could shake sticks at. It seems to me 
that the domestic servant of to-day is fonder 
of preoceupation than of occupation.” 

“ Jane I think is different from the general 
run,” said Mrs. Perkins. “As I said, she has 
no nonsense about her.” 

“Ts she—ah—an ornament to the scene— 
pretty, and all that?” asked Perkins. 
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“ Quite the reverse,” replied the little house- 
keeper. “She is as plain as a—as a—” 

“Say hedge fence and be done with it,” 
said Perkins. “I’m glad of it. What's the 
use of providing a good dinner for your friends 
if they are going to spend all their time look- 
ing at the waitress? When I give a dinner it 
makes me rather tired to have the men after- 
wards speak of the waitress rather than of the 
purée or the birds. If any domestic is to domi- 
nate the repast at all, it should be the cook.” 

“Service counts for a great deal, though, 
Ted,” suggested Mrs. Perkins. 

“True,” replied Thaddeus; “but, on the 
whole, when I am starving, give me a filet 
bearnaise served by a sailor rather than an 
empty plate brought in in style by a butler of 
illustrious lineage and impressive manner.” 
Then he added: “I hope she isn’t too homely, 
Bess—not a ‘ clock-stopper,’ as the saying is? 
You don’t want people’s appetites taken away 
when you’ve worked for hours on a menu cal- 
enlated to tickle the palates of your guests. 
Would her homeliness —ah—efface itself, for 
instance, in the presence of a culinary crea- 
tion; or is it likely to overshadow everything 
with its ineffaceable completeness ?” 

“T think she’ll do,” returned Mrs. Perkins; 
“especially with your friends, who, it seems to 
me, would one and all insist upon finishing a 

‘creation,’ as you call il, even if lightning 
should strike the house.” 

“From that point of view,” said he, “I’m 
confident that Jane will do.” 

So Jane came, and for a year, strange to re- 
late, was all that her references claimed for 
her. She was neat, clean, and capable. She 
was sober and industrious. The wine had 
never been better served; the dinner had 
rarely come to the table so hot. Had she 
been a butler of the first magnitude she could 
not so have discouraged the idea of acquaint- 
ance; her attraction, if anything, was a com- 
bination of her self-effacement and her ugli- 
ness. The latter might have been noticed as 
she entered the dining-room; it was soon for- 
gotten in the unconsciously observed ease with 
which she went through her work. 

“She's fine,” said Perkins, after a dinner of 
twelve covers served by Jane with a pantry 
assistant. “I’ve always had a sneaking no- 
tion that nothing short ofa butler could satis- 
fy me, but now I think otherwise. Jane is per- 
fection, and there is nothing paralyzing about 
her, as there is about most of these reduced 
swells who wait on tables nowadays.” 
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In August the family departed for the moun- 
tains, and the house was left in charge of Jane 
and the cook, and right faithfully did they ful- 
fil the requirements of their stewardship. The 
return in September found the house cleaned 
from top to bottom. The hard-wood tloors and 
stairs shone as they had rarely shone before, 
and as only an unlimited application of what 
is vulgarly termed “elbow grease” could make 
them shine. The linen was immaculate. Ire- 
land is not freer from snakes than was the 
house of Perkins from cobwebs, and no speck 
of dust except those on the travellers was visi- 
ble. It was evident that even in the absence 
of the family Jane was true to her ideals, and 
the heart of Mrs. Perkins was glad. Further- 
more, Jane had acquired a full third set of 
teeth, which seemed to take some of the lines 
from her face, and, as Perkins observed, added 
materially to the general effect of the sur- 
roundings, although they were distressingly 
new. But, alas! they marked the beginning 
of the end. Jane ceased to wait upon the 
table with that solemnity which is essential 


to the manner of a “ treasure”; she smiled oc- 


a 





casionally, and where hitherto she had treat 
the conversation at the table with stolid 
difference, a witticism would invariably ni 
bring the new teeth into view. 

* Alas!” cried Thaddeus, “ our butleress | 
evoluted backwards. She grins like an or 
pDary waitress.” 

It was too true. The possession of br 
iantly white teeth seemed to have broug! 
with it a desire to show them, which wa 
destructive of that dignity with which Jan 
had previously been hedged about, and substi 
tuted for it a less desirable atmosphere of pos 
sible familiarity, which might grow upon very 
slight provocation into intimacy, not to men 
tion a nearer approach to social equality. 

“T don’t suppose we can blame her exactly,’ 
said Perkins, when discussing one or two of 
Jane’s lapses from her old-time standard. “] 
haven’t a doubt that if ’d gone for years with 
out teeth, 'd become a regular Cheshire cat 
with a new, complete édition de luxe of white 
china molars. Still, I wish she’d paid more 
attention to the dinner and less to Mr. Bar- 


low’s conversation last night. She stood a 
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hole minute, with the salad - bowl in her 
ind, waiting for him to reach the point of 
is story about the plumber who put a gas- 
sipe through Shakespeare’s tenor in West- 
iinster Abbey, and when he finished and she 
miled yowd have thought a dozen grave- 
tones to the deceased’s memory had been 
onjured up before us.” 

“Tt’s asmall fault, Thaddeus,” returned Mrs. 
Perkins, “ but I'll speak to her about it.” 

“Oh, J wouldn’t,” said Perkins. “ Let it go 
She means well,and when we got her we didn’t 
suspect she’d turn out such a jewel. She’s 
merely approaching her norm, that is all. We 
ought to be thankful to have had such perfec- 
tion for one year. It’s too bad it couldn’t con- 
tinne; but what perfection does ?” 

Nothing, therefore, was said, and Jane smiled 
on, yet waited most acceptably, and kept all 
things decently and in order—for a little while. 
Along about Christmas-time a further deca- 
dence and additional flaw in the jewel was dis- 
covered, and it was Perkins himself who discov- 
ered it. It happened one day while he was at 
work alone in the house, Mrs. Perkins having 
gone out shopping, a friend from Boston ap- 
peared—a friend interested in bric-d-brac and 
china generally. Thaddeus, to whom a lunch- 
eon in solitary grandeur was little short of 
abomination, invited his Boston friend to stay 
and share pot-luck with him, knowing, hypo- 
crite that he was, that pot-luck did not mean 
pot-luck at all, but a course luncheon which 
many men would have found all-sufficient at 
dinner. The Boston friend accepted, and the 
luncheon was served by Jane. In the course 
of the repast the visitor observed, 

“Pretty good china you have, Perkins.” 

“Yes,” returned Thaddeus, “ pretty good ; 
I've always had a penchant for china. My 
mother-in-law thinks I’m extravagant, and 
sometimes I think she’s right. You never saw 
my Capodimonte coffees, did you ?” 

“No,” replied the Bostonian, “I never did. 
Where’d you get ’em ?” 

“London,” replied Perkins. “Last time I 
was over. You must see them, by all means. 
Ah—Jane, hand Mr. Bunkerill one of the Capo- 
dimonte coffeés.” 

“Wan o’ the what, sorr ?” asked the treasure. 

Thaddeus blushed. To have his jewel go 
back on him at such a crisis was excessively 
annoying. “One of those gold after-dinner 
coffee-cups—one of the little ones—with the 
tlowery raised figures,” he said, sharply. 

“Oh!” said Jane. “Wan o’ thim with 
somebody else’s initial on the bottom ?” 

“ Yes,” said Thaddeus, fuming inwardly. 

“Quite a connoisseur, that woman,” laughed 
the visitor, as Jane went after the dinner cup. 
“ She’s observed the china mark. She knows 
N doesn’t stand for Perkins.” 

Thaddeus laughed weakly. “ She probably 
thinks we got them second hand,” he said. 

“Very likely you did,” retorted the Bosto- 
nian, and Jane returned with the desired cup. 
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“An admirable specimen,” continued the con- 
noisseur, and then turning the cup bottom up- 
wards, in search of the mark, he disclosed, to 
his own and Thaddeus’s astonished gaze, no 
less an object than the remains of a mashed 
green pea, a reminiscence of the last Perkins 
dinner, and conclusive evidence that at times 
Jane was not as careful in the washing of her 
china as she might have been 

It would be futile and useless for me to at- 
tempt to describe the emotions of Thaddeus. 
I fancy a large enough number of us have been 
through similar experiences to comprehend the 
man’s mortification and his inward wrath. It 
was too great to find suitable expression at the 
moment. Nothing short of the absolute de- 
struction of the cup and the annihilation of 
Jane could have adequately expressed Per- 
kins’s true feelings. He was not by nature, 
however, a scene-maker: it would have been 
better if he had been. So he said nothing, 
abiding by his rule, which seemed to be that 
the man of the house would do better to repre- 
hend the shortcomings of a delinquent servant 
by blowing up his wife, rather than by going 
direct to the core of the trouble and reading 
the maid a lecture. A great many men adopt 
this same method. I do. It is the easiest, 
though it is possibly prompted by that cow- 
ardice which is latent within us all. I never 
in my life have discharged more than one ser- 
vant, and I not only did not do it gracefully, 
but discharged the wrong one, since which 
time I bave left all that sort of work to others 
more competent than I. Perkins’s method was 
precisely this. 

“Tm not going to interfere,” was his invari- 
able remark in cases of the kind under discus- 
sion—which was unwise, for if he had ever 
scolded a servant as he did his wife for the 
servant’s fault, he might have secured better 
service sooner or later. 

Unfortunately, when Mrs. Perkins reached 
home that night she was so very tired with 
her exertions in the shops that Thaddeus 
hadn’t the heart to tell her what had hap- 
pened, and when morning came the episode 
was forgotten. When it did recur to his 
mind it so happened that Mrs. Perkins was 
out of reach. The result was that a month 
had passed before Mrs. Perkins came into pos- 
session of the facts, and it was then of course 
too late to mention it to Jane. 

“You should have given her a good talking 
to at the time,” said Mrs. Perkins. “It’s aw- 
ful. I don’t really know what has got into 
Jane. My best table-cloth has got a great 
hole in it, and she is very careless with the sil- 
ver. My fruit-knife last night was not clean.” 

“T suppose you spoke to her about that?” 
said Perkins, smiling. 

“Not exactly ; I sent for another, and hand- 
ed her the dirty one,” returned Mrs. Perkins. 
“T guess she felt all that I could have said.” 

And time went on, and Jane continued to 
decay. She pulled corks from olive - bottles 
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with the carving-fork prongs, and bent them 
backward. She developed a habit of going 
out and leaving her work undone. The pow- 
dered sugar was allowed to resolve itself into 
small hard pill-shaped lumps of various sizes. 
Breakfast had a way of being served cold ; 
the coffee was at times merely tepid—in short, 
it seemed as if she really ought to be dis- 
charged ; but then there was invariably some 
reason for postponing the fatal hour. Either 
her kindness to the children, or a week or two 
of the old-time efficiency, her unyielding civil- 
ity, her serupulous honesty, her willing aequi- 
escence in any new duty imposed, an impression 
that she was suffering—any oue or all of these 
reasons kept her on in her place, until she be- 
came so much a fixture in the household, so 
much one of the family, that the idea of get- 
ting rid of her seemed beyond the possibility 
of realization. That the axe should fall her 
employers knew well, and many a resolve was 
taken that at the end of the season she should 
go. Yet neither Mrs. Perkins nor her husband 
liked to tell her so; her good points were still 
too potent, although none could deny that all 
confidence in her efliciency was shattered past 
repair. The situation finally reached a point 
where it inspired reflections of a more or less 
humorous order. 

“T tell you what J think,” said Thaddeus, 
one evening, after a particularly flagrant 
breach on Jane’s part, involving a streak of 
cranberry sauce across a supposititiously clean 
plate: “you won’t discharge her, Bess, and I 
won’t; suppose we send for Mr. Burke, and get 
him to do it.” 

Mr. Burke was the one reliable man in town. 
It didn’t make much difference what the Per- 
kinses wanted done, they generally sent for Mr. 
Burke to do it, largely because when he at- 
tempted a commission be saw it through. A 
carpenter and builder by trade, he had for 
many years looked after the many repairs 
needful to the Perkins dwelling; he had 
come often between Thaddeus and unskilled 
labor; he had made bookcases which were 
dreams of convenience and sufticiently pleas- 
ing to the eye; he had “ tixed up” Mrs. Per- 
kins’s garden; he had supplied the family 
with a new gardener when the old one had 
taken on habits of drink which destroyed not 
only himself but the cabbages; he had kept 
an eye on the plumbers; he had put up, taken 
down, and repaired awnings—in short, as Per- 
kins said, he was a “ Universal.” Once, when 
a delicate piece of bric-a-brac had been bro- 
ken, and the china-mender asserted that it 
could not be mended, Perkins had said, “ See 
if Burke can’t fix it,” and Burke had fixed it; 
and as final tribute to this wonder, Perkins 
had said, in suffering: 

“My dear, I’m afraid I have appendicitis. 
Send for Mr. Burke.” 

“Mr. Barke!” echoed his wife. 

“ Yes, Mr. Burke,” moaned the sufferer. “If 
my vermiform appendix is to be removed, I'd 
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rather have Mr. Burke do it with a chisel a 
saw than any surgeon I know—and I wo 
take ether either, because it is such a satisfa 
tion to see him work.” 

So, when this unhappy pair of household 
lad reached what might be described as t] 
grand climacteric of their patience, and it wa 
finally decided that Jane’s usefulness was 
thing of the past, and utterly beyond redeni 
tion, Thaddeus naturally suggested turning to 
his faithful friend, Mr. Burke, to rid them « 
their woe — and, indeed, but for Jane’s 
intervention, I fear that course would hay: 
proved the sole alternative to her becoming 
an irremovable fixture in the household. But 
it was Jane herself who solved the problem. 

It was two days after the cranberry episode 
that the solution came, and it was in this wise: 

“ Did ye send for me ?” Jane asked, sudden 
ly materializing in Mrs. Perkins’s room, 

“No, Jane, I haven’t; why ?” 

The girl began to shed tears. 

* Becanse—you'd ought to have, ma’am,. | 
know well enough that I ain’t satisfactory to 
you,” she returned, her voice quivering, ‘ and 
I can’t be, and I know you want me to go 
and I—I’ve come to give you notice.” 

Then Mrs. Perkins looked at Jane with sor- 
row on her countenance, for she had acquired 
an affection for her which the maid’s delin- 
quencies had not been able entirely to efface. 

“Can’t you try to do better?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am,” returned Jane. “Not with 
the system —never. Mr. Perkins is too easy, 
and you do be so soft-hearted it don’t keep 
a girl up to her work. When I first 
here, ma’am, not knowin’ ye well, 1 was afraid 
to be anything but what was right, but thie 
way you took accidents, and a bit of a short- 
comin’ once in a while, sort of took away my 
fear, and I’ve been goin’ down hill ever since. 
Servant-girls is only human, Mrs. Perkins.” 

Mrs. Perkins looked at Jane inquiringly. 

“We needs to be kept up to our work just 
as much as anybody else, and when a lady like 
yourself is too easy it gets us into bad habits, 
and occasionally it does a girl good if the gen- 
tleman of the house will swear at her, Mrs. 
Perkins, and sort of scare her, so it does. It 
was that that was the makin’ of me. The 
last place I was in, ma’am, I was so afraid of 
both the missus and the gentleman that I 
didn’t dare to be careless; and I didn’t dare 
be careless with you, until I found you all the 
time a-smilin’, whatever went wrong, and Mr. 
Perkins neversayin’ a word, whether the dishes 
come to the table clean or not.” 

‘Well, Jane,” said Mrs. Perkins, somewhat 
carried away by this course of reasoning, 
“you haven’t been what we hoped —there is 
no denying that—but, knowing that you were 
disappointing us, why couldn’t you have made 
au special effort?” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Perkins,” sobbed the poor woman, 
“von don’t understand. We're all disappoint- 
in’ to them we loves, but—it’s them we fear—” 
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“Then why aren’t vou afraid of us ?” 

Jane laughed through her tears. ‘The idea 
yas preposterous. 

“ Afraid of you and Mr. Perkins? Ah!” she 
said, sadly, “if I only could be—but I can’t. 
Why, Mrs. Perkins, if he should come in here 
now and swear at me the way Mr. Barley did 
when I worked there, ’d know he was only 
puttin’ it on, and that inside he’d be laughin’ 
it me. No, ma’am; it’s no use. I feel that IJ 
must go,or I’ll be forever ruined. It was the 
cranberry showed me; a girl had ought to be 
discharged for that. Dirty dinner plates isn’t 
excusable, and yet neither of you said a word, 
and next week it ‘ll be the same way—so I’m 
goin’. You won't send me off,so I’ve got to 
do it myself.” 

“Very well, Jane,” said Mrs, Perkins, “if that 
is the way you feel about it, we'll have to part, 
Isuppose. Iam sorry, but 

The sentence was not finished, for Jane 
rushed weeping from the room, and within a 
few days, her place having been filled, the 
house knew her no more, except as an occa- 
sional visitor, ostensibly to see the children. 
Later she got a place to her satisfaction, and 
one night the Perkiuses were invited to dine 
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with Jane’s new employers. They went, and 
found their old-time “butler” at the very 
zenith of her powers. She served the diuner 
as she had never served one in her palmiest 
days in the Perkins dining-room; and when all 
was over, and Mrs. Perkins went up stairs to 
don her wrap to return home, she found Jane 
above waiting to help her. 

“T am glad to see you so happy, Jane,” she 
said, as the girl held her cloak. 

“Ah, ma’am—Il’m not very happy.” 

“You ought to be, here. Your work to- 
night was perfect.” 

* Yes,” said Jane. “It had to be; for’-— 
here her voice fell to a whisper —* I don’t dare 
let it be different, ma’am. Mrs. Harkins is a 
regular divvle, and the ould gentleman—well, 
ma’am, he do swear tiner ’n any gentleman I 
ever met. It’s just the place for me.” 

And Jane sighed as her old mistress left her. 

“Wasn’t she great, Bess ?” said Thaddeus, on 
the way home. 

“She was indeed,” replied Mrs. Perkins, 
with a smile. “It’s a pity I’m not a divvle.” 

Thaddeus laughed. “ That’s so,” he said; 
“or that I never learned to swear like a gen- 
tleman—eh ?” 


QUANTITY, NOT QUALITY. 


Mrs. Gorruarr. “Do you ask the same price for this one? 


Mr. Corome ‘* The same price ” 
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A MONOTONOUS TIME. 

“Now, Mr. Lanks,” said the eminent special- 
ist, severely, “it is wholly useless for you to 
expect to derive benefit from my treatment 
unless you follow my directions implicitly. I 
recommended you to go to the country and 
pass at least two months in strict retirement, 
and yet I find you back in the turmoil and 
excitement of the city in less than a single 
week.” 

“The trouble, doctor,” replied the patient, 
“is that the monotony of a quiet, uneventfal 
country existence is more than my already en- 
feebled constitution cay endure. As you are 
aware, I repaired to the home of my uncle, 
Eben J. Tutgall, who lives away out beyond 
South Squam. That night I, jointly with sev- 
eral of the smaller Tutgalls, occupied the loft- 
chamber, and when I stepped over Henniker, 
one of the several boys who happened to be 
too many for the bed and consequently slept 
on the floor, and attempted to spring light- 
ly over Cousin Wintield Scott Tutgall, so as 
to alight between him and another one of 
the boys, with the two of whom it was my 
lot to repose, I knocked my head against a 
beam above the bed with a force that I verily 
believe jarred the house to its foundation. 

“The night was uncomfortably hot, and 
Nubbins, the other boy, insisted upon sleeping 
Shortly after I had at last dropped 
to sleep, Winfield Scott had a fit, or something 
of the kind, right there in bed. He finally 


, 


crosswise. 


quieted down, and I eventually fell asleep 


again. 

“About an hour later we were routed out 
by Uncle Eben. For breakfast we had side- 
meat, slapjacks, and gravy, and Winfield Scott 
had another fit, and tipped the coffee-pot over 
on me. After breakfast we sat on the fence 
for half an hour, waiting for it to get light 
enough for us to go to work. I had told Uncle 
Eben that I was anxious to work, to develop 
my muscles and tone up my shattered system, 
and he had promised to let me do a few light 
tasks, among them driving the go-devil hay- 
rake. 

“The first of the light tasks that I was per- 
mitted to engage in was that of plucking and 
assassinating tomato-worms. After a time 
Unele Eben promoted me to setting out sweet- 
potato plants. It was not long till I had a 
erick in my spine and my shirt was baked on 
to my half-broken back. By-and-by Nubbins 
came with the glad news that I was to turn 
the potato plants over to him and try the go- 
devil. 

“A go-devil consists of a long pole with a 
number of sharp-pointed teeth stack through 
it so that they project an equal distance from 
each side, a long rope tied to either end of 
the pole and fastened to a double - tree, to 
which a span of horses are hitched in such a 
manner that the atrocity is supposed to be 
dragged broadwise across the hay-field. 

“ The experienced operator walks in the rear 
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of the monster, and when it has gathered j 
fill of hay he grasps a couple of the teeth by 
hind, raises them slightly, and those ahea 
eatch in the ground and the go-devil flo; 
lightly over, depositing the hay in a windrow 
and gathers up more hay with the teeth whic 
are now in front but which before were |x 
hind, so to speak. 

“Winfield Scott volunteered to show m 
how to operate it. He made one windrow, 
and then fell in another fit. When he ha 
revived he crawled oft to the house, and I was 
left alone with the demon. I started it up, 
and it went all right till I attempted to turn 
it over. I turned it over, and it turned me 
over. The front teeth jagged into the earth 
and flopped it over so quickly that I weut 
over with it, and struck against old Dobbin’s 
heels. 

“He promptly kicked me back into the go- 
devil, which canght on something and turned 
over again, catching me in such a manner that 
I could not get away. I guess my presence in 
its midst threw it out of gear somehow. At 
any rate, it continued to turn. Ordinarily 
this would have done no harm, except to the 
man who happened to be caught in it, but 
upon this occasion, instead of the ropes turn- 
ing freely at the ends of the machine’s spine, 
they began to wind up, and after a few revo- 
lutions the go-devil was wound up on to the 
horses. 

“Every time I was in front of the rake my 
weight made the teeth catch, and caused it to 
flop over again. When I was behind, every 
time I tried to rise the frout teeth would catch, 
and over ld go. A little later Uncle Eben’s 
attention was attracted to a great cloud of hay 
that was rapidly approaching the barn from 
the southwest. The go-devil was revolving 
as it had never revolved before. It would 
turn over on to the horses, nearly breaking 
their backs, the ropes would slip, the go-devil 
fall back, and then begin winding itself up 
once more. Then after a few turns it would 
jump on to the horses again. All the time 
the noble animals were doing their best to keep 
out of its way, and I was somewhere in the 
midst of it, being thumped, whirled, twisted, 
dragged, kicked, and go-deviled, world with- 
out end. 

“When Uncle Eben released me from the 
jaws of the infernal thing I hopped away at a 
surprising rate of speed for an invalid. I did 
nof even stop to bid my kind uncle good-by. 
As I passed the open door of the house I saw 
Winfield Scott just going into another of his 
jastly celebrated fits. 

“And that little experience, doctor, is what 
led me to conclude that the turmoil and ex- 
citement of city life is less enervating than 
the peace and quiet of a monotonous country 
existence.” 

When Mr. Lanks had finished, the eminent 
specialist decided to change his treatment. 

Tom P. Monean. 
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AN EFFECTIVE REBUKE 

A DELICATE innuendo can often cause a 
man with a guilty conscience to flinch more 
readily than a fierce and direct attack. Lieu- 
tenant Joseph B Wasa member of the staff 
»f old General F—— during the early part of 
the civil war. No officer in the brigade was 
better liked. Accordingly, when he asked for 
two weeks’ leave of absence, early in 1863, it 
was granted. It was the last his fellow-ofticers 
ever saw of him. It was reported that at heart 
he was a coward, and that he had tled the coun- 
try Howsoever that was, the disappearance 
of Lieutenant B—— was a fact, but his influ- 
ential family friends finally sueceeded in hush- 
ing up the matter. 

It was ten years after the war before he re- 
turned to his native town. None of his fellow- 
ofticers lived there, 
and Joe found 
that any odium in 
which he had been 
held had passed 
away. He came 
and went with 
ease of mind and 
joined heartily in 
any froliesthat the 
seasons offered. 

Joe’s old gener- 
al came to town 
on business one 
day, and a num- 
ber of the leading 
citizens planned a 
reception. Joe at 
first shrank from 
the idea of attend- 
ing, and then a 
hope of forgetful- 
ness on his old 
chief’s part, and 
real longing to 
see the general, 
came to his aid, 
and he went. A 
stream of people 
were pouring past 
the general, shak- 
ing hands with 
him. Joe joined 
them. But Gener- 
al F- saw him 
coming, and as Joe 
half thrust out his 
right hand he 
drew himself up 
with extra mili- 
tary sternness, his 
hands rigidly by 
his side, and said, 
coldly, as his eyes 
met his former 
aide’s, 

“Pretty long 
furlough, Joe!” 








“Tt rains, it rains!” 
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SOME DICTIONARY ENGLISH FROM VIENNA. 

A YOUNG American woman, who has for 
some years been a teacher of English in 
Vienna, received a note not long since trom 
one of her pupils which caused her to ques- 
tion whether she was divinely appointed to 
teach her mother-tongue to the painstaking 
Austrian. What conclusion she has reached 
is not known, but the evidence against her, as 
set forth in the exhibit here printed, is strong. 

The pupil’s brother had just died, and the 
teacher had written her a letter of sympathy. 
This is the reply she received: 


EXPENSIVE Miss,—Thank you for your kind 
participation in my brother’s death. Please 
do not expectorate me at my next lesson. 

Yours, ete., Fk. W. G. 





A REBUFF 


the froggie said. and jumped beneath the flower. 
‘*Go 'way, go way!” i ” 


the roses cried; “this is a private shower 
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**Heavy chain to carry: but I had one wheel 
stolen, and it’s not to happen again.” 


*Can’t cut that log-chain with band -nippers, 
that’s sure; but— 











“T’ve got a monkey-wrench, and that’s a good 
handle-bar ; and— 





“ The saddle is high grade ; and no flies on these 
pedals ; 
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“And as for Don’t-Stop wood rims, they are the 
best. 
THE BICYCLE 








“*I do hope the young feller won’t hurt hisself 
a-scorchin’ goin’ home.” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


ARGARET, sister and survivor of the 
\ brothers Van Eyck, said once of the il- 
juminator’s art—the words are put into her 
mouth by the anthor of “The Cloister and 

e Hearth”—“’Tis a trick I despise at heart, 
for by it the great art of color, which should 
be royal, aspiring, and free, becomes a poor 
slave to the petty crafts of writing and print- 
ing, and is fettered, imprisoned and made lit- 
le, body and soul, to match the littleness of 
hooks.” This was uttered some four hundred 
or more years ago, and long before the petty 
crafts she despised had become the most pow- 
erful and important on earth, and had made 
slaves of the crafts of war, feudalism, bigotry 
iid ignorance. It refers to the art of illus- 
tration by hand, and in color, no longer prac- 
tised by the illustrators of books which are, in 
some instances, no longer petty; and it sounds 
not unlike the recently published opinion of 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, who said, in a contempo- 
rary British periodical, that the standard of 
illustration was never so deplorably low as 
it is now, and that illustrators never were so 
technically ignorant. The sister of the Van 
Liyeks did not live to see her arguments re- 
futed, but Mr. Pennell, happily, lives to refute 
himself, and in his own illustrative art; as do 
scores of brilliant artists, in black and white, 
the wide world over. 

The Prince of English illustrators died too 
soon, alas! the other day, with all his harness 
on his back; having made his mark not only 
as a writer of wonderfully successful tales, but 
as a draughtsman whose clever sketches tell 
whole stories in themselves. Of George du 
Maurier as a novelist this is not the time to 
speak, although as a novelist he is better 
known, unquestionably, on our own side of 
the Atlantic. His drawings made his name a 
household word in England long before Peter 
Ibbetson and Trilby were conceived and exe- 
cuted; and no man, since the days of Sterne, 
Fielding, Thackeray and Dickens, has been 
more powerful and more persistent in the de- 
struction of social shams and social illusions. 
In his work he was never coarse, and he never 
exaggerated; and only du Maurier himself 
knew, perhaps, how much careful, elaborate, 
condensed literature was put into the few 
written words at the bottom of his pictorial 
sketches. These captions of his contain not 
a syllable too much, or too little. Not a verb, 
or a consonant, or an adjective or a vowel is 
misapplied. They speak chapters, if not vol- 
umes; and they cost him probably as much 
thought and labor as did pages of “The Mar- 
tian.” That the Ponsonby de Tompkynses, 
Sir George Midas and the Bishop without a 
name dr a diocese, will live as long as will 


Little Billee, Barty Josselin, or Peter Ibbet- 
son himself, who can doubt? And that their 
sayings and their doings have gone into liter- 
ature and have made them as enduring as are 
the histories of Mrs. Proudie and Lady Glen- 
cora, of the Podsnaps and the Veneerings, and 
of Major Pendennis and Joseph Sedley, Es- 
quire, who can deny? 

When du Maurier arranged to send cartoons 
to this Magazine, a few years ago, loud and 
fervent were the protests on the part of his 
confréres in England’s leading comic journal. 
But he is said to have declared, to the mem- 
bers of the staff of “ Punch,” that “man can- 
not live on Punch alone”; and a happy day 
was it for American readers when he came to 
that conclusion. It enabled him to find his 
way into the hearts of tens of thousands of 
persons who have no opportunity to study 
British satirical wit through its own accepted 
medium ; and it brought the classes of the Mo- 
ther-country nearer to the masses of our own 
Jand than they had ever come before, even iu 
Colonial Days. 

Under the title English Society,’ have just 
been gathered together into one beautiful vol- 
ume all the good things du Maurier pictured 
and said for many mouths in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. It contains no letter- press, except a 
kindly sympathetic memorial Introduction by 
Mr. Howells, and the legends which du Mauri- 
er attached to his own sketches, which latter 
prove conclusively,as Mr. Howells expresses it, 
that “in the literary property of bis work du 
Maurier has always been an author.” What 
can be more perfect, in its way, than the re- 
mark of Tommy (hampered with a conscience, 
and home from an afternoon party): “ Mama, 
darling, ve a great favor to ask of yon.... 
Please dou’t ask me how I behaved !” the italics 
being Tommy’s own. And where has the con- 
centration of humor—a humor that is good 
enough to have been American—been better 
expressed than in the statement of the house- 
keeper who is showing visitors over an his- 
toric mansion, that— This is the portrait of 
Queen Catherine de’ Medici—sister to the Ve- 
nus of that name.”! 

The book is not only a valuable addition to 
the art-literature of the century; but it is a 
lasting contribution to the gayety of nations. 

Mr. PENNELL, in a late number of “ The Chap 
Book,” an American contemporary periodical, 
speaking of Robert Louis Stevenson as an il- 
lustrator, says that “there have been in the 
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past authors who wished to be illustrators. 
There was Thackeray, for example, and Victor 
Hugo and Rossetti; the first, a very common- 
place draughtsman, who imagined that he was 
very distinguished; the second, a distinguished 
draughtsman, who never bothered, save for his 
own pleasure, about the form of expression ; 
and the third, both a great writer and a great 
illustrator.” And then Mr. Pennell, declaring 
that he has no intention of speaking of Ste- 
venson’s literary style or method, adds, some- 
what gratuitously, that he is “yet to hear of 
a writer who refrained from discussing the 
artist; though he [the writer] expose his own 
ignorance with every word.” 

It is not the purpose of the present writer 
to display his own iguorance in any word by 
discussing the art of du Maurier. He is con- 
tent to appear on record as asserting that du 
Maurier, like Rossetti, was a great illustrator 
as well as a great author; and there he stops. 
The critics of art may do the rest. As for du 
Maurier the author, when Mr. Howells affirms 
that “this novelist, who wrote no fiction till 
nigh sixty, is the greatest master in that sort 
who ever lived, and I do not forget either 
Sterne or Thackeray when I say so”; the pres- 
ent writer, with all admiration and affection 
for du Maurier, must say that he draws the 
line at Thackeray and Sterne. 

In Bohemia with du Maurier,? by Mr. Felix 
Moscheles, does not pretend to be critical, nor 
is it intended as a memorial volume. It was 
written with du Maurier’s full consent, and 
portions of it were printed, in periodical form, 
some time before du Maurier ceased to live. 
“He himself, in his kindly, simple way,” says 
Mr. Moscheles, “ had enjoyed my resuscitation 
of our early recollections, and had, here and 
there, lent a helping hand, even to the cor- 
recting of proof.” The two men were warm 
and intimate friends for many years; and the 
survivor, loving du Maurier as Robert Maurice 
adored Barty Josselin, dwells pleasantly and 
most affectionately upon their student life in 
Antwerp and elsewhere. He brings us into 
touch with some of the originals of the char- 
acters and the scenes in the famous novels; 
and often he upsets our ideals. He shows us 
something of Louis Brassin, “an artist and 
thorough musician, the boonest of boon com- 
panions,” who spoke French with a very Ger- 
man accent. ‘ When he walked his head went 
back on his shoulders, and his hat went back 
on his head ; his long arms dangled, pendulum- 
like, by his side, while his lanky legs, drag- 
ging along anyhow, were ever lagging behind 
one another. But when he opened the piano 
and put hands and feet to keys and pedal, he 
was not the same individual. He would turn 
on nerve and muscle power, and would hurl 
avalanches of music and torrents of notes at 
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his audience, till he, in his turn, was over- 
whelmed with thunders of applause.” Can this 
be Svengali ? 

He introduces us also to Virginie Marsando)) 
a devoted, elderly creature, who was a sort of 
cross between a char-woman anda housekeepey 
using, in the studio, broom or tub, needle, gr 
or frying-pan, as the occasion might require : 
and a truly remarkable mesmeric subject. Cay 
this be Trilby? 

Speaking of du Maurier’s experiences in the 
Painting Classes, Mr. Moscheles says, and says 
well: “He was not to become a painter, as he 
had fondly hoped, but, as we now know, he was 
to work out his destiny in another direction 
With the simplest of means he was to deline 
ate character; and every-day drops of in 
when filtered through his pen, were to emerge 
in quaint and graceful sketches; art, satir: 
and sentiment taking their turns to prom): 
and guide that pen.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Moscheles writes, “It has al- 
ways been a sort of legitimate pride to me 
to think that I should have been the tool se 
lected by Providence to sharpen du Manrier’s 
pencil.” He reproduces in his volume some 
sixty odd specimens of the result of the sharp 
ening of that blesséd pencil; and the world 
has reason to thank itself that the pen ot 
Mr. Moscheles has given it these glimpses ot 
the hand, and the head, and the heart, by 
which the pencil was guided. 


THE now famous Peter Ibbetson speaks 
somewhere of certain young friends of his who 
were taught, early in their careers, to cross 
their legs, and to dream straight. Mr. John 
Bigelow in The Mystery of Sleep? goes even 
further than this, and says: “It scarcely re- 
quires prophetic vision to foresee the time 
when the art of sleeping will be taught and 
studied as systematically in our schools of sci- 
ence as the physiology of our nutritive and 
nervous systems; and then much of the litera- 
ture and pseudo-science now in vogue, relating 
to both, will find its way to the wallet where- 
in ‘Time puts alms for Oblivion.”’” Mr. Bige- 
low’s present volume is as unlike his “ Life of 
Tilden,” his history of “France and the Con- 
federate Navy,” his monologue on “ Molinos, 
the Quietist,” as can well be imagined. He 
disclaims any intention to give a solution 
of all the mysteries of sleep, or even to give 
a precise and scientific exposition of any of 
them. His object, he says, is to unsettle, if 
not to dispel, the popular delusion that sleep 
is merely a state of rest, of practical inertia of 
soul and body; and to set forth some of his 
reasons for believing that no part of the hu- 
man life is consecrated to nobler or more iim- 
portant uses than is that part usually spent in 
sleep. He is convinced that man is developed 
spiritually during his sleeping hours, as dis- 
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tinctly and exclusively as he is developed dur- 
ing his waking hours; and that it is as much 
a part of wisdom to order one’s life so as to 
avoid anything apt to interfere with, or im- 
pair, either the quality or the quantity of one’s 
sleep, as it is necessary, in the waking hours, 
to avoid whatever tends to interfere with the 
growth, or impair the health, of the body. He 
contends that sleep interrupts all conscious re- 
lations with the phenomenal world; that the 
changes wrought during sleep are psychical, 
not physical, ete.,etc. He quotes freely from 
the Bible, and from the great teachers of all 
times; he explains the causes of that teudency 
to sleep which is so often experienced in the 
house of worship; and he closes by showing us 
how we should order our lives that we may 
reap the utmost benefit from sleep. In short, 
he teaches us how to cross our legs, and dream 
straight! 

The subject is certainly a most suggestive 
one; and it is handled in a very logical and 
significant way. ~ 

Mr. E. F. BENSON, the author of two excel- 
lent works, “ Dodo,” and “The Judgment 
> which appeared not very long ago, 
presents now an equally clever and attractive 
story called Limitations.* The time is the 
present, the scenes are laid in Cambridge, in 
London, in an English rural parish; and in 
Athens, Greece. Mr. Benson won a high 
degree at Cambridge; and, naturally, he is 
familiar with the undergraduate life at that 
university; he has had some experience of 
London life of a high social and clerical or- 
der, being the son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and he is at home among English 
vicars and English deans and English men of 
the upper classes. His tale is written from a 
purely English point of view; and not, one 
must conclude, for American readers. His 
hero is taken to the cyclorama of Niagara, in 
the British capital, and he prefers it to the 
real thing, which he has never seen. He con- 
tends that the counterfeit presentment is one 
of the marvels of nature, purified by art; be- 
cause it is accompanied by no mosquitoes, no 
beggars, and no American tourists! And across 
Mr. Benson’s pages march two of those pecul- 
iar American girls who are so rarely seen out- 
side of British fiction. They are the sisters 
of the American chargé @affaires at Athens. 
They call Paris “ Parrus,’ and their father 
“ Popper”; and one of them declares that in 
her dread of being “lightning-struck,” in her 
own woolly West, she usually takes refuge in 
the “coal-store”——‘‘ coal-store” seemingly be- 
ing British-American for “ cellar.” 

Mr. Benson, nevertheless, is very entertain- 
ing and very readable, on his own ground and 
among his own people. His compatriots, par- 
ticularly Lady Chatham, are well drawn; and 
admirable are some of his descriptions of local 
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scenery, and of local customs. Nothing can 
be better than the brief account of a little 
dinner which was “served frothi!y in paper 
frills, shells, or on silver skewers; and the 
candles were shaded in so cunning a manner 
that it was barely possible to see what the 
food was”; and happy is a short sketch, in a 
word or two, of a bit of the County of Surrey, 
when he says that “at intervals the chalky 
subsoil comes to the surface like the bleached 
bones of the world.” 

“ Limitations” has its limitations. But it 
is filled with epigrammatic, aphoristic, attrac- 
tive sentences; it teaches one or two whole- 
some, unobtrusive moral lessons; and, as a 
story, it holds the attention to the end. 


Two views of The Father of His Country 
have been commented upon in this Depart- 
ment of the Magazine, during the past two 
months: Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s “George 
Washington,” in December; and Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell’s “ A Virginia Cavalier,” in Jan- 
uary. The latter is a romance, treating of the 
boyhood of Washington; the former is a study 
of Washington, the boy and the man, based 
upon established historical documents, and 
upon the most recent researches and discover- 
ies. The True George Washington,> by Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford, is in the same line as Mr. Wil- 
son’s work, but presented in another form. 
The author is not writing a biography of his 
subject, he is simply exhibiting Washington as 
he believes him to have been. Like Mr. Wil- 
son he has taken off the halo which Washing- 
ton has worn for a century or more, and while 
he leaves him in the hearts of his countrymen, 
he lets his countrymen see him with the naked 
eye. Like Mr. Wilson, also, he has succeeded 
in humanizing Washington, and in making 
him an individual rather than an historical 
figure. So far as possible, in the present work, 
Washington has been made to speak for him- 
self, in the hope that his own words will con- 
vey a better sense of the personality of the 
man; and Mr. Ford sums up his case by ex- 
pressing his own pleasure that the result of 
his study has only served to make Washington 
seem the greater to the naked eyes of Mr. Ford 
himself. 

Among the surprises of the book is the ap- 
pearance of Washington as a successful busi- 
ness man. Although, says Mr. Ford, Mount 
Vernon rarely produced a net income, and al- 
though Washington served the public with 
practically no profit, he grew steadily in 
wealth, and when he died his property, ex- 
clusive of his wife’s fortune, and of the estate 
on the banks of the Potomac, was valued at 
five hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 
“This,” adds Mr. Ford, “ made him one of the 
wealthiest Americans of his time, and it is to 
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be questioned if a fortune was ever more hon- 
estly acquired or more thoroughly deserved.” 
He has always been regarded as belonging to 
the classes. For the first time in his history, 
perhaps, the masses have discovered his prom- 
inent position in what has since been called 
the enemy’s country. 

Auother surprise which the volume presents 
relates to Washington’s proverbial prodigality 
inthe matterof Truth. After giving the Rev. 
Mason L. Weems as the authority for the fa- 
miliar statement that George, at the age of six, 
could not tell a lie, Mr. Ford adds, * Wheth- 
er this was so, or whether Mr. Weems was 
drawing on his imagination for his facts, it 
seems probable that Washington partially out- 
grew the disability in his more mature years.” ! 
Aud then he cites a number of lies that were 
what are called “ white,” but were lies for all 
that, which Washington is recorded as telling 
in his later days; and he closes with the re- 
markable statement that Washington once 
said that “the mosquitoes at Skenesborough 
used to bite through the thickest boot.”! It 
is sad to think that this perversity was inher- 
ited from his mother. The lady to whom he 
always wrote as “ Honored Madam,” and who 
would have been called by the contemporary 
Frenchmen Madame Meére, was, in many ways, 
a great trial, according to Mr. Ford, to her 
Dutiful and Affectionate Son, as he always 
signed himself in addressing her; more par- 
ticularly in her occasional verbal exaggera- 
tions, and in her strict economy in everything, 
especially in the matter of Truth. As Mr. Ford 
portrays her she would appear to be, even more 
so than in the pages of Miss Seawell’s “ Vir- 
ginia Cavalier,” the personification of the mo- 
ther of Thackeray’s Cavaliers of Virginia. Her 
Dutiful Son was very thoughtful in his affec- 
tionate care of her, very generous, very pa- 
tient. He answered all her calls for money, 
he never claimed from her any share in his fa- 
ther’s estate; his brothers were equally devo- 
ted and equally liberal; and, naturally, he heard 
with no little feeling of distress and indigna- 
tion, and from the outside world, of her com- 
plaints that “she never lived soe poore in all 
her life”; and that she was seeking a pension 
from the government. He was greatly morti- 
fied to learn that she was borrowing, and ac- 
cepting gifts, from her neighbors; and that she 
was, upon all occasions, and in all companies, 
complaining of her wants and her difficulties, 
the greater part of which were imaginary, and 
any one of which, if they had existed, he was 
ready and anxious torelieve. This is the only 
exhibition of the True George Washington 
which we willingly would spare. 

The book is well made, and it exhibits care 
and patient research in every line. It is illus- 
trated with many portraits and fac-simile re- 
productions. But the “miniature of Eleanor 
Parke Custis, from the original by Thomas 
Sully,” facing page 34, is curiously like Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons, 


in the character of Mrs. Haller the amial]. 
wife of Katzebue’s cheerful “ Stranger.” 


SOLOMON CROW would seem to have very 
little in common with George Washington, ey 
cept an inheritance of original sin bequeathe 
by his mother. Mrs. Tempest, the colored Jad, 
who bore Solomon Crow, Mrs. Stuart tells us 
had never been very honest. She did noi 
mean Master Crow to find it out, but the litt) 
fellow was wide awake, and his mother was 
his pattern. She named him Solomon because, 
as a baby, he looked phenomenally wise ; and 
she called him Crow because he was so re 
markably black. Solomou’s twin brother was 
styled Grundy, because “ Solomon an’ Grundy 
b’longs together in de books” ; and they were, 
no doubt, born on a Monday; although Mrs 
Stuart does not say so. At any rate, Grund 
died on a Tuesday, when he was a day old, ani 
Solomon, all his life, was handicapped by |x 
ing “twin to an angel”—the expression is his 
own—and by having to live up to what Grundy 
might have become if his life had been spared. 
Solomon, at the age of ten, was led into tem) 
tation one day, and, alas! he fell. He had an 
overwhelming desire to see two fried eggs on 
his plate at once, looking at him like a pair of 
round eyes, “an’ when dey reco’nizes me,” he 
would say, “den I eats’em up.” He stole the 
eggs, and they were discovered in his posses- 
sion. He realized the fact that the deed, and 
its discovery, were a matter of distress to 
Grundy, in Heaven; and he knew that it 
placed Solomon in a very serious position on 
earth. His sin was forgiven by a generous 
master and mistress, and Solomon was pet 
mitted to retain his position as fig-picker aid 
shoe-brusher in ordinary, after he had ampu- 
tated his own pockets, and had cut himself 
off, thereby, from that possible vehicle for the 
reception of stolen goods. How he succeeded 
in recovering his fair name and his reputa- 
tion, and how he was restored to the dignity 
and responsibility of pockets need not be told 
here. But Mrs. Stuart leaves him with this 
congratulatory remark on his thick little 
African lips: “Bet you my angel-twin ain’t 
ashamed, ef he’s a-lookin’ down on me to-day !” 

Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets gives its 
name to a volume of collected tales,® for Young 
People and of a Christmas character, all of 
which are as tenderly humorous, as sweetly 
pathetic, and as purely original as are any- 
thing that has come from the pen of Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. The author of “The Golden 
Wedding ” and of “Little Brown Rose” is al- 
ways sure of 2 large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, whenever she appears in print, either 
through the medium of prose or of verse. Her 
pathos never palls, her sentiment is never 
sham, her dialect never distracts. 

Sis’ Styode, we shek yo’ han’! 
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